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CAPTAIN CHARLES NUNGESSER, THE FRENCH AVIATOR 


(The present goal of aviators is a non-stop flight between New York and Paris; and no 
less than five expeditions had been planned for the month of May. The plane of Lieu- 
tenant Commander Noel Davis and Lieutenant Stanton H. Wooster crashed during 
a practice flight at Langley Field, near Washington, on April 26, and both men were 
killed. The plane of Commander Byrd had a less serious accident near New York, and 
the North Pole pilot’s flight was delayed by his broken wrist. The first aviator actually 
to start was Captain Nungesser, who left Paris with Captain Frangois Coli early in the 
morning of May 8 and was due in New York the following afternoon. But the weather 
over the last portion of his flight was extremely bad, with fog and rain for hundreds of 
miles; and Nungesser’s plane was never seen on the American side of the Atlantic, though 
it was reported as having been heard over Newfoundland. Such, at least, was the situa- 
tion ten days after the flight. Captain Nungesser had been a cowboy in Argentina when 
war came in 1914, but he returned to his native France, won promotion to the aviation 
corps, and became the nation’s hero with the destruction of forty-five enemy planes 
officially to his credit, while he himself was wounded seventeen times. He visited 
America in 1924 and appeared in motion pictures) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


There has never been a time 
when the human race was 
not engaged in a stern struggle 
for existence. The peculiarity of our own 
age lies in its facilities for communication. 
These bring us all the calamities of the 
world in fearful multiplicity. Neighbor- 
hoods and regions in ancient times faced 
their disasters of hurricane, flood, earth- 
quake, volcanic eruption, deadly pestilence 
and decimating intertribal warfare, in 
almost complete isolation and obscurity. 
But nowadays in our anxious and _ phil- 
anthropic souls we bear the burdens each 
day of disasters that occur in countless 
communities of our own country, and in 
remote regions of all the continents and the 
islands of the seven seas. In spite of all 
the evidence that comes to us of calamity 
and misery, we have some convincing 
proofs that the races of mankind make 
steady gains in their conflicts with nature, 
and in their endeavors to live among them- 
selves harmoniously. 


Calamities 
Unceasing 


War and The worst of calamities is war, 

Its and we are by no means free 
Remedies 

from the menace of armed 

conflict. But there are evidences that men 


grow more neighborly in their ordinary 
associations, and that sovereign States 
upon the whole grow more tolerant and 
friendly in their intercourse with one 
another. Contributed articles in this issue 
give account of some of the endeavors of 
organized masses of men to avoid conflict 
with other organized masses. For example, 
Mr. Meyer, now of the Library of Congress, 
an authority on international relations, 
presents a most excellent description of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
as contrasted with the Hague Court of 


Arbitration, both of these organizations 
having headquarters at the Dutch capital, 
where they are housed in the Peace Palace 
that is a monument to the beneficence of an 
American lover of peace, the late Andrew 
Carnegie. This article brings into clear 
outline two notable structures of an inter- 
governmental character that are now func- 
tioning usefully. They are adjusting cer- 
tain actual differences between governments. 
They are chiefly valuable, however, because 
they stand as evidences of the growing 
determination of the world to substitute 
law for force. 


Mr. Simonds, in his monthly 
reports and analyses, keeps us 
aware of existing conditions 
in Europe, and of those conflicting aims 
and motives that afford peace-loving people 
much cause for anxiety. Last month he 
gave us a remarkable elucidation of Balkan 
problems in their latest phases. In the 
present number, he discusses the problems 
of international debt and reparation, and 
deals with the pending conference at 
Geneva on economic questions as well as the 
still more serious conference on further 
reduction of naval armaments. We might 
well wish that all these international 
efforts centering at the Swiss and Dutch 
capitals might grow more rapidly in influ- 
ence, prestige, and authority. But they 
are worth while even as incipient. Their 
very existence is having a wholesome effect 
upon the education of public opinion 
throughout the world. Even where certain 
desirable things.are not speedily accom- 
plished, the gathering of statesmen at 
Geneva, and the news emanating from that 
center through press agencies and special 
correspondents, tend to bring forward a 


Confabs at 


Geneva 
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new generation of internationally minded 
young men-and women. These grow more 
and more skeptical about the appeal to 
force, and show increasing -determination 
to reduce militarism to its lowest possible 
terms. 


Beyond question, war is the 
horrid thing most to be 
dreaded. Yet it is seemingly 
true that the influenza scourge of 1918 
destroyed more lives than were lost as the 
direcc result of conflict in the Great War. 
Instead of planning to destroy life and to 
devastate regions by the use of poison 
gas bombs and other deadly inventions, 
all civilized nations should at once outlaw 
war and proceed to join hands firmly in 
measures to eliminate infectious diseases. 
Reports nowadays bring to us the news of 
epidemic conditions wherever they may 
exist; but, while the Black Plague of the 
fourteenth century swept away not only 
half the population of London but half 
also of all the people of the rural regions of 
England, it is encouraging to remember 
that such mortality is no longer to be 
feared. There are men still alive who 
remember the uncontrolled epidemics of 


Epidemics 
under 
Control 


smallpox that formerly prevailed in Eu- 
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ropean cities, and even in the United 
States. ‘There are others who «recollect 
invasions of Asiatic cholera and yellow 
fever. Smallpox still exists in neighbor- 
hoods-but it never troubles armies because 
of compulsory vaccination. It does not 
disturb countries or regions where vacci- 
nation is thorough and persistent. 


Thanks to the bacteriologists 
and brave medical pioneers, 
we have learned how to protect 
Europe and America from epidemics of 
Asiatic cholera. For us, this deadly disease 
is extinct. Also, within our own period we 
have changed all the conditions of life in our 
American tropical and sub-tropical areas 
by discovering the way to deal with yellow 
fever. As Mr. Kingsbury and Mr. Folks 
have shown in recent articles in the REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS, we.are making steady gains in 
the war on tuberculosis. We ought before 
this time to have had greater success in 
eliminating the infectious diseases of child- 
hood. We have not yet learned how to 
treat influenza; and that elusive and 
treacherous malady has disabled hundreds 
of thousands of Americans during recent 
months, There is a great field, therefore, 
for further progress in the war upon in- 


Medical 
Progress 














THE PALACE OF PEACE, AT THE CAPITAL OF HOLLAND 


(The building in which is housed the Permanent Court of International Justice, and which also accommodates the 
Tribunal of Arbitration. was dedicated in 1913. Funds were provided by Mr. Andrew Carnegie at the suggestion of 
Dr. Andrew D. White, formerly Ambassador at Berlin) 
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© Harris & Ewing 
HON. HENRY M. ROBINSON, OF LOS ANGELES 


HON. NORMAN H. DAVIS, OF NEW YORK 


(Mr. Robinson and Mr. Davis were at Geneva last month as American members of the great International Economic 

Conference. Mr. Robinson, formerly a lawyer in Ohio and New York, has lived in California for more than twenty 

years, where he is at the head of important banking and industrial enterprises. For ten years past he has been prominent 

in national and international affairs, Mr. Davis was one of the leading advisers of President Wilson and has held 
many positions of high rank in public as well as private affairs) 


fectious and preventable maladies. So 
much has been accomplished that there is 
every reason to hope for fresh gains. We 
are learning how to reduce infant mortality, 
and we are extending average longevity 
by a number of years, as shown by the 
records of a half century. If publicity 


informs us of epidemics here and there, it’ 


also informs us of successive triumphs in 
dealing with disease. 


Climate Whether or not the climatic 

in Revolt conditions have been excep- 
tional during the past year or 

two is a question about which authorities 
seem to differ. It cannot be fairly answered 
by presenting averages. Total precipitation 
in two succeeding years might be exactly the 
same; but in one of those years the rainfall 
might be so concentrated as to produce 
disastrous floods, while in the other year 
there might be such distribution that no 
serious floods occurred. Average temper- 
ature in two successive summers or winters 
might be alike, yet in one of the summers 
there might have been some days of un- 
precedented heat, while in one of the 
winters there might have been days of 


record-breaking cold. In parts of the 
United States during the past two seasons, 
long-continued drought on the one hand, 
and long-continued periods of rainfall on the 
other hand, have been ruinous to- certain 
crops. It gives the farmer scant comfort 
to be told by wiseacres at Washington that 
the seasons had averaged very much alike 
through a period of years. Drought at the 
wrong time ruins the hay crop; too much 
rain at the wrong time ruins the wheat 
crop; frosts arriving too early may ruin 
the corn crop; and frosts following warmth 
in the springtime may ruin the peach crop 
or the apple crop. Seasons may average 
alike, but a hard frost in February or 
March may destroy great areas of early 
vegetables in Georgia and Florida. 


Floods It can be fairly well de- 
Tole monstrated that weather dur- 
ing the past two years has 

been freaky and abnormal. In our number 
for January we published an article by Mr. 
Ellsworth Huntington, a scientific authority 
at Yale University, on the “High Cost of 
Weather in 1926,” and in this article it was 
conclusively shown that the elements had 
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been giving us more trouble by their in- 
tractable and unfriendly behavior than is 
the case in ordinary years. It would now 
seem that the year 1927 might make as 
unfortunate a record as its predecessor. 
Undoubtedly the Mississippi floods are a 
far worse calamity than the West Indian 
hurricane that swept across Miami and a 
portion of Florida, and much more ruinous 
to property and to health than any recent 
earthquakes in California or elsewhere in 
the United States. The tornadoes that 
have wrought havoc in parts of Texas, 


Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, and other | 


States of that region within the last few 
weeks, have been more disastrous than 
those of any recent previous year. 


The ‘Viewed historically, the great 
Maguing floods of the Mississippi Valley 
that properly held first place 

in the news of last month may prove a 
blessing in disguise. It has long been 
known to leaders in Southern communities, 
as well as to engineering authorities, that 
the problems of flood control as well as 
those of navigation on our great central 
river system would some time have to be 
dealt with in a large and comprehensive 
fashion. Seventy-five years ago the Missis- 
sippi River commanded chief attention from 
the standpoint of navigation. Hundreds 
of steamboats were engaged in moving 
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passengers and freight back and forth 
between the corn-and-wheat belt and the 
cotton-and-sugar belt. The flood waters 
every spring, followed by low water -in 
every late summer, resulted in irregularities 
of traffic movement that gradually gave all 
the advantages to the railroads. The great 
river became comparatively neglected. Some 
work was done by the Government to 
maintain a navigable channel; and _ the 
building of. dikes and levees helped to 


* protect the rich bottom lands that were 


opened up by the cotton planters a hundred 
years ago, though inundation has been 
frequent. During the past decade there has ' 
been great revival of interest in the possi- 
bility of an increased traffic movement on 
the Mississippi. ‘The sheer volume of trade 
in heavy commodities has vastly increased. 
Barge lines on the river would relieve the 
overburdened railroads of certain kinds of 
traffic that they do not need. There has 
been full support in Congress and in public 
opinion for the rapid completion of the 
program for restoring a navigable channel 
from the Twin Cities to New Orleans. 


Relief— The great floods of the present 
Fy sen ny Year are inflicting losses to the 
extent of hundreds of millions 

of dollars upon States that have alluvial 
lands along the Mississippi and certain of 


its larger tributaries. This constitutes a very 
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THE LEVEE BELOW POYDRAS, LOUISIANA, IS BLOWN APART WITH DYNAMITE, TO RELIEVE 
THE FLOOD MENACE AT NEW ORLEANS 


(An opening some 400 feet wide was made in this artificial embankment, on April 29 and 30, to permit flood waters to 
spill over into low agricultural land and relieve the pressure where the Mississippi passes the city) 
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THE FLOODED MISSISSIPPI, ON THE ILLINOIS SIDE SOME MILES SOUTH OF ST. LOUIS 


expensive form of advertising, yet it will 
perhaps have paid for itself in the long run. 
This compensating fact, while of public 
importance, can give scant comfort to the 
hundreds of thousands of people whose 
homes have been flooded, or whose farms 
have been devastated. The Red Cross has 
gone to their relief with the hearty support 
of public authorities and private contrib- 
utors. It is hard to imagine anything 
more distressing than an inundation so 
vast in volume and extent. Over great 
areas raging torrents have covered rail- 
road tracks, and reached to the top of 
telegraph poles. Rivers flowing into the 
Mississippi have increased their width 
from a usual half mile to fifty miles. 
Villages and towns have been engulfed, as 
have thousands upon thousands of farm 
homes. Relief of the immediate kind must 
be extended as freely and generously as 
possible. This having been done, there 
arises the complicated problem of providing 
protection against the recurrence of such 
disasters. It should now be solved. 


Public Many people, including some 
_— jq Prominent public men, de- 
manded that President Coo- 

lidge should call Congress at once in extra 
session, to appropriate hundreds of millions 
of dollars wherewith to make the Mississippi 
Valley flood-proof. They seemed to be 


afraid that the country would lose its 
interest if the question were left to the 
regular session, which begins with the first 
Monday of December. President Coolidge, 
however, could not be stampeded. He 
chose Secretary Hoover as the most 
experienced and competent man in the 
country to advise in the emergency and to 
take chief command in the administration 
of relief. He reminded the country that 
the Red Cross is a public agency that exists 
to meet precisely such conditions, and urged 
generous support for its activities. The 
army has codperated, as always in such 
cases. States affected by the floods were 
in a position to do a great deal for their 
own people. Thus the calamity itself could 
be faced without summoning the new 
Congress. Permanent relief could not be 
improvised or rushed. 


Federal  EVvenyet, however, there might 
Responsibility prove to be some clear advan- 
tage in calling Congress to 

meet a few weeks earlier than the regular 
session, in order to take up the question of 
a permanent treatment of the Mississippi 
River for protection against floods, for 
improved navigation, and for incidental 
production of hydro-electric power. Experts 
have studied these subjects for a good while, 
but there is no clear agreement as to what 
should be done or how we should go about 
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TWO CABINET OFFICERS WHO WERE ACTIVE IN THE FLOODED REGION 
(The Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover, and the Secretary of War, Mr. Davis, both have official relation to river 


problems. 


But Mr. Hoover in this instance was once more the great organizer of relief; while Mr. Davis was especially 


interested in preventing the recurrence of such a calamity, for the reason that army engineers must supervise any 
river improvement authorized by Congress) 


it. It is a national problem in some of its 
aspects. It is a strictly local problem in 
other aspects, and in still others it is an 
interstate situation. The maintenance of 
a navigable channel is clearly a national 
responsibility. A certain amount of protec- 
tion against devastating floods is also both 
morally and legally a Federal rather than 
a State or local problem. The reasons are 
not difficult to state. Floods in the lower 
Mississippi may in part be caused by 
tremendous rainfalls in Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, and States further to the south- 
ward; but it is wholly unlikely that water 
would have reached the tops of ordinary 
dikes and levees anywhere in the lower 
Mississippi, but for torrents pouring down 
the upper Mississippi, the Missouri, the 
Ohio, and other major tributaries whose 
waiters are fed by the drainage of a great 
number of Northernand Far Western States. 


Causes The removal of forests and 

R and the draining of farmlands, of 
emedies ae A 

towns and cities, and of im- 

proved highways, swell creeks and small 

streams, and bring water to the main 

channels much more rapidly than in former 

times. All this serves to put a strain upon 


the protective dikes of the lower Mississippi 
that now necessitates engineering works of a 
new and elaborate character for which 
the Federal Government ought to assume re- 
sponsibility. That existing dikes or levees 
ought henceforth to be maintained and 
strengthened is evidently true. But it is also 
true that there might be a large number of 
reservoirs created in the head-water districts 
of numerous tributary rivers. The im- 
pounding of flood-waters by this system 
would, to a certain extent, help to protect 
the lower alluvial lands against inundation. 
Also it would help to maintain flow for 
navigation purposes in the low-water months 
of the year. Furthermore, the release of 
water from these impounding reservoirs 
would provide a large aggregate amount of 
hydroelectric power, and this would help 
to pay for the necessary engineering works. 


Many authorities are ofopinion 
that there should also be a 
series of so-called “spillways,” 
so that in the case of exceptionally high 
water the floods reaching low levels could 
be diverted to certain designated areas. 
These would assume the character of lakes 
in one season and of swamps in another. 


“ Spillways” 
and Flood 


Areas 
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They could be utilized for the growth of the 
cypress, the gum, and other valuable forest 
trees that thrive in wet and swampy places. 
The creation of such areas for emergency 
overflow would be a matter of negotiation 
between the Federal Government and the 
States. Most States nowadays are setting 
aside forest reserves and parkland areas. 
If the Federal Government should bear the 
expense of creating these areas, by voluntary 
purchase or condemnation of private 
property, by providing encircling banks or 
dykes, and by forestation or other treat- 
ment, such districts obviously should be- 
come portions of the national forest or 
park system. Their occasional inundation 
would relieve the great rivers and protect 
other property from floods, while doing no 
harm of any kind. 


Dr. Newell We are glad to present in this 
on River number an article by a dis- 
Problems 


tinguished engineering author- 
ity, Dr. F. H. Newell, of Washington, on 
these problems of the Mississippi. Dr. 
Newell has had a long and distinguished 
career in the public service, and was at the 
head of the Reclamation Service in the 
Interior Department from 1907 to 1914. 
Before that he was in the Geological Survey. 
No one is more familiar, from long ex- 
perience and study, than is Dr. Newell 
with the problems that relate to the control 
and utilization of our American rivers. 
This magazine will also in the near future 
publish two other articles by Dr. Newell, 
one of them upon the Colorado River and 
the other upon the Rio Grande. As many 
of our readers are aware, the Colorado 
River is a great stream, the wise and equi- 
table utilization of which is regarded by a 
group of States as vital to their future 
development. Some years ago, after long 
study of possibilities and equities, the 
authorities of these States came together 
and signed what is now a famous Compact, 
under which they agreed upon their re- 
spective rights and interests in the enhanced 
water supply and hydro-electric power that 
would result from the building of storage 
dams to hold back accumulations .in the 
season of rainfall and melting snow. 


Sharing There has been delay in the 

— 5 final adjustment of all these 
ounty h : 

opes and expectations re- 

garding the Colorado River, chiefly because 

Arizona has not been perfectly satisfied. 
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HON. FREDERICK HAYNES NEWELL, EMINENT 
ENGINEER 

(Probably no other American has had as wide an experi- 
ence in the treatment of problems having to do with the 
water resources of the United States, their regulation and 
use, as this former head of the U. S. Reclamation Service) 
That State needs as much water as it can 
obtain for purposes of irrigation; and there 
is a popular feeling that southern California 
under the Compact would obtain more 
advantage than is equitable. Los Angeles 
continues to grow and expand with ir- 
repressible energy; and looking well into 
the future the only limitation upon the 
prosperity of southern California has to do 
with the sheer quantity of water that can 
be obtained from all possible sources. The 
Colorado improvement should be restudied, 
with a view to answering the question 
whether by enlarged expenditure and a 
more extensive engineering program it 
would be possible to increase (beyond the 
estimates of the Compact) the amount of 
water that could be stored for the welfare 
of all the rival and ccéperating claimants. 
Dr. Newell will write on this situation. 


A Capricious There are problems affecting 
ee the, Rio Grande that also 
7 concern several States and the 
neighboring country of Mexico. It is un- 
fortunate that in the days when boundaries 
were being established the Rio Grande, for a 
long stretch, should have been made the 
dividing line between the United States 
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and Mexico. Its channel is deviating and 
uncertain. In dry seasons there is almost 
no river discernible, while in flood seasons 
the river bed carries torrents to the Gulf of 
Mexico. There are irrigation possibilities, 
as well as hydro-electric prospects, that 
demand the extensive treatment of the Rio 
Grande. 
irrigated agriculture as well as for water 
power; and the joint use of the Rio Grande 
must be settled by such negotiations as we 
have carried on from time to time with 
Canada, regarding Niagara Falls and various 
other problems relating to the Great Lakes 
system. We are learning by experience 
how to deal across international boundaries 
with these engineering problems; and we 
are also becoming more elastic in our treat- 
ment of problems requiring the coéperation 
of contiguous States. 
New Jersey New Jersey has been having 
Cosperates | an exceptional amount of ex- 
with New York : : : : 
perience in this new practice 
of official interstate diplomacy and co- 
operation. Perhaps the first of such under- 
takings was the innovation that resulted 
in the setting up of an interstate park com- 
mission. This acquired control of a great 


expanse of the Palisades on the west shore 


of the Hudson River immediately to the 
northward of Hoboken, facing New York 
City and Yonkers. With this beginning, 
having for its object the protection of the 
Palisades, the Interstate Park system 
acquired through gifts and purchase large 
areas further north, including Bear Moun- 
tain. This magnificent playground is 
reached by railroad and automobile roads on 
the west side of the river, by steamboats on 
the Hudson, and by the so-called Bear 
Mountain Bridge, connecting with the 
highway system east of the river. Various 
problems as to methods of codveration 


Mexico also has ambitions for 
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“have been worked out through this Inter- 


state Park relationship. 


A still more ambitious project, 
involving codperation between 
New Jersey and New York 
was the creation of the Port Authority. 
Plans involving greater expenditure than 
those of any other seaport in the world are 
to be carried through by the united efforts 
of these two States. The Federal Govern- 
ment expends a certain amount of money 
in the improvement of New York Harbor, 
but an immense development work remains 
to be accomplished, and this requires the 
efforts of a continuous body supported 
jointly by the States of New York and New 
Jersey, looking far into the future and deal- 
ing constructively with this greatest of all 
terminal situations. So efficient is the 
Port Authority that it has been found con- 
venient to entrust it with the construction 
of the world’s greatest bridge, scon to 
span the Hudson, extending from Washing- 
ton Heights in northern New York City to 
Fort Lee on the New Jersey shore, at a cost 
of perhaps fifty million dollars. Another 
interstate project is the vehicular tunnel 
under the Hudson River at a downtown 
point (Canal Street), which is virtually 
completed and will be opened to the public 
within three or four months. 


The Port 
Authority 


And Also Having learned to codperate 
P. with — with New York, New Jersey 
ennsyloania iaais Dial ini f 
as had a recent experience 0 

partnership with Pennsylvania. This has 
taken form in the completed Camden 
Bridge, a great structure crossing the 
Delaware to connect with Philadelphia. It 
has been found that automobile traffic, 
which has been so much obstructed by the 
insufficiency of steam ferries across great 
rivers, is more than willing to pay bridge 
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THE BRIDGE ACROSS THE DELAWARE RIVER, CONNECTING PHILADELPHIA AND CAMDEN, 
NEW JERSEY, OPENED LAST SUMMER 


(In the first ten months, 6,292,653 motor vehicles crossed this bridge joining Pennsylvania and New Jersey) 
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tolls. So numerous, moreover, 
are the trucks and cars that their 
bridge fees not only provide in- 
terest on the bonds that repre- 
sent the cost of a new bridge, 
but rapidly amortize the principal 
sum. Thus the Camden Bridge 
is paying for itself more rapidly 
than was expected; and everyone 
knows that the Hudson Bridge 
can be built with entire financial 
safety. New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania are interested 
in the waters of the upper Dela- 
ware, and tentative steps already 
taken will result in large future 
developments that involve water 
supply and hydro-electric power 
—a kind of three-state project 
worthy of prompt execution. 


The Champlain The States of New 
— fo York and Vermont 
ermont P 

recently entered into 

an agreement which resulted in 
an interstate commission to fix 
the location and provide for the 
building of a bridge across Lake 
Champlain. A site was agreed 
upon some months ago, and final 
steps were taken last month in 
Governor Smith’s office at Albany. 
The building of the bridge begins 
immediately, at asite a few miles 














below Crown Point, New York, 

and opposite the pleasant Ver- 

mont college town of Middlebury. 

A bolder policy would have been 

justified; and this might have re- 

sulted in a bridge at Ticonderoga 

as well as one further northa. 
Summer tolls would easily pay the carrying 
charges of two such bridges; but Vermont is 
a thrifty and careful State, and must be 
convinced in practice because theories might 
prove fallacious. Meanwhile the State of New 
York is looking forward to a momentous 
treaty with the Province of Ontario having 
to do with the development of the immense 
water powers on the St. Lawrence River. 
Possibilities have been carefully studied by 
the State and Provincial authorities, and 
by some very large companies that are 
competent from every standpoint. Gov- 
ernor Smith’s plan to create a Water Power 
Authority having been sidetracked, the 
legislature’s act to provide an investigating 
commission was vetoed on March 31. 


AN ARTIST’S CONCEPTION OF THE HUDSON RIVER 


BRIDGE, NOW AUTHORIZED 


(The Delaware Bridge, shown on the opposite page, has the longest 
suspended span in the world, 1750 feet; but this Hudson River Bridge 
span will be fully twice as long. 
It is believed that the structure will be completed within five years 


The towers are to be 600 feet high. 
at a cost of $50,000,000) 


New England Qur readers will remember that 


asa 


iii the people of the State of 


Maine by popular vote last 
November approved of a project for the 
utilization of the extraordinary tides of the 
Bay of Fundy for power purposes. We 
have also published articles in this periodical 
that have described the power projects 
on the Saguanay River and elsewhere in 
the Province of Quebec. The New England 
people have been holding interstate confer- 
ences in which Governors and officials as 
well as industrial leaders have participated, 
looking to the bettering of social and 
economic conditions in a transitional period. 
New England has had great prosperity in 
the past and has accumulated large resources 
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MR. WALTER C. TEAGLE 


(As president of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey for the past ten years, Mr. Teagle has become 
a foremost spokesman for the oil industry) 


of productive capital. It has seen a portion 
of its textile industry transferred to North 
Carolina, Georgia, and elsewhere to the 
southward, and part of its shoemaking 
industry migrating to St. Louis and else- 
where in the West, with some other lines of 
manufacture also tending to reéstablish 
themselves in the Middle West or the South. 
It does not follow that New England is 
incapable of maintaining a high prosperity. 
Not only is there already existing an im- 
mense investment in industrial plants and 
other facilities, but there is a well trained 
population of workers, with the high spirit 
and courage of people who love their own 
homes and communities, and who propose 
to stay where they are and keep the wheels 
turning prosperously. But, in more than 
one matter, it would probably be desirable 
for the New England States to codperate 
by official agreement. They could distrib- 
ute cheap electric power to every hamlet 
and every house in New England, if they 
made this a matter of regional codperation. 
Super-power projects should not be ham- 
pered by varying State regulations. A New 
England system for control of electric 
power, transportation, and some other 
kindred subjects, might be placed under 
the supervision of a Joint Commission, 
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somewhat like the Port Authority of New 
York and New Jersey. A New England 
authority of this kind could negotiate for 
power to be transmitted from Quebec and 
the Maritime Provinces, and could distrib- 
ute the power generated by the Bay of 
Fundy project. 


Controlof We have at Washington a 
Resinces Federal Oil Commission, and 
it has been greatly concerned 

over the waste of our oil resources, essential 
facts concerning which we are presenting 
in subsequent paragraphs. Leading men 
in some of the larger oil companies have 
been trying to work out a voluntary plan 
for curtailing production. But the situation 
seems to be quite beyond the power or 
authority of any existing agency to regulate. 
Our oil resources are a national asset of 
vital consequence, and they should be 
brought under control in some way. It is 
absurd to yield weakly to the idea that we 
constitute the only nation in the world that 
would fail to protect itself in an emergency 
of this kind. Congress has been justified in 
providing for full governmental control of 
the use of the air for radio broadcasting. 
If the national Government cannot find a 
way to regulate the production of crude oil 
in any other manner, it might invent a 
system of taxation that could be so applied 
as to keep production within bounds. 
The British Government has found a way 
to regulate rubber production under the 
British flag, and the Brazilian Government 


.knows how to regulate and control the 


production of coffee, while the Government 
of Cuba is applying itself to the problem of 
controlling the production of sugar. 


Western States It happens that the States of 
and Oil Texas, Oklahoma, and Cali- 
utpul reer datas tally 
ornia are now detrimentally 

affected by these conditions of overproduc- 
tion of oil, which must be sold at a loss. 
There is no limit to the authority of one of 
our sovereign States over the use of its own 
resources, although the Supreme Court 
of the United States would, on appeal, 
nullify actual confiscation. Every State 
owes it to itself and its future to protect 
its soils from erosion and misuse, to maintain 
its forests, and to deal with such under- 
ground resources as coal and petroleum 
from the standpoint of public welfare, 
looking to the future. Upon subjects of 
this kind there might well be interstate 
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regional conferences, whether or not such 
conferences should result in agreements for 
joint action in regulating theoutput of acom- 
modity like crude oil. Under the influence of 
Mr. Teagle’s committee, Mr. Ray H. Collins, 
of Oklahoma, was named to lead the move- 
ment for voluntary restriction; but govern- 
mental action of some kind is needed. 


Cottonasan Already there have been con- 

ag ferences under official auspices 

_ voneer in the Southern States on the 
problems of production and marketing that 
pertain to the South’s great staple crop of 
cotton. There are principles ‘of conser- 
vation and of permanent prosperity in- 
volved; and they would justify the States 
in taking action, if some feasible way 
could be found to limit the acreage of 
cotton. One obvious method would lie in 
the sphere of taxation and exemption. How- 
ever, there are always difficulties in the 
practical application of tax projects, even 
when clear enough in theory. Oklahoma 
would not like to restrict oil production for 
the sake of affording higher prices to the 
unrestrained producers of Texas. Neither 
would Georgia like to restrict the cotton 
crop in order to bring greater prosperity 
to unrestricted cotton producers in other 
States. Obviously there would have to be 
interstate agreements to work simultane- 
ously along the same lines; and the carrying 
out of such plans could best be assigned to 
special interstate boards or commissions. 


Wheat and _ Our readers will remember that 

o> eleven_or twelve States were 
officially represented at the 
Des Moines Conference on agricultural 
conditions. and farm relief held early in 
1926. The codperation of these States in 
such proceedings of course involved no 
obligations of any kind. But there is no 
reason in the nature of things why the 
States of the corn belt, producing hogs, 
beef cattle and other food supplies in great 
quantity, should not enter into a compact 
among themselves to take certain steps for 
the regulation of production and the 
stabilization of marketing. President Coo- 
lidge could not convince himself that it was 
the duty of the Federal Government to 
attempt such novel experiments as were 
embodied in the McNary-Haugen bill. 
The national Government is one of delegated 
powers, and its authority is not universal 
like that of the British or French Govern- 
ments. But there is nothing whatever to 
prevent a group of States from joining in an 
agreement to control the production and 
marketing of winter wheat, for example, in 
so far as their own areas are concerned. 
The State of North Dakota a few years ago 
was harshly criticized for trying to use the 
State Government as an agency. through 
which to deal with these very problems of 
the marketing of the State’s principal 
commodity—spring wheat. What if all the 
principal spring wheat States should co- 
operate to stabilize farm conditions? 

















THE NEW BRIDGE ACROSS CARQUINEZ STRAITS, AT THE HEAD OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


(Plans called for the opening of this bridge on May 21. It forms a link, hitherto missing, in a great north-and-south 

transcontinental highway from Canada to Mexico. ‘There are three towers in the water, each 325 feet high, and the 

structure has a total length of 4482 feet. This is a toll. bridge, with an estimated traffic of 1,000,000 motor vehicles 
annually, and after twenty-five years it is to become the property of two California counties) 
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Local Taxes 


and Lan 
Economics 


Doubtless there are important 
steps to be taken at Washing- 
ton looking to the better sup- 
port of the country’s agricultural life. We 
have already various organizations for 
extending credit to farmers; but encouraging 
the borrowing of money by providing better 
facilities is only one step. It is still more 
important to show thrifty and frugal 
farmers, who do not wish to borrow money, 
how they may make ends meet by finding 
reliable and profitable markets for what 
. they have to sell. Groups of contiguous 
States ought to confer profoundly over the 
practice of State and local taxation of farm 
lands. Unquestionably the farmer is suffer- 
ing more from our obsolete tax system, that 
bases local levies upon assessed valuation of 
real estate and visible property, than from 
any other one thing. If local taxes were 
raised upon the net income of merchants, 
insurance agents, lawyers, doctors, auto- 
mobile salesmen, union bricklayers, plumb- 
ers, school teachers, ministers of the Gospel, 
and everyone else—including the farmers— 
we might expect to see a very rapid return 
of prosperity to agriculture in almost every 
part of the United States. 


Assessments As we have remarked in for- 
Pi. a mer numbers, there are South- 
ern States in which it is 

seriously proposed to exempt actual farms, 
up to a certain valuation limit, from real- 
estate taxes. Such proposals recognize the 
fact that local tax systems are not now 
working equitably. But neither are the 
taxes based upon the assessed valuation of 
homes for families in villages and towns an 
equitable method of raising local revenues. 
Taxes should be levied upon the ability of 
people of all classes to pay, rather than 
upon the ownership of a home or a farm. 
The gasoline tax, meanwhile, is having a 
great extension; and, although not perfect 
in application, it is in the right direction. 
It is recognized by everybody that the 
gasoline tax provides a large yearly fund 
applicable to the building and maintenance 
of highways. There ought, however, to be 
a graduated tax upon trucks and omnibuses 
using the highways for the carrying of 
freight and passengers. It is these heavy 
vehicles, competing with the railroads, 
that wear out the macadamized roads, 
rather than the millions of light cars driven 
by their owners. Similar in principle to 
the gasoline tax is the plan of paying for 
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construction of great highway bridges by 
charging tolls. Those who use the bridges 
pay for them, and nobody has cause for 
complaint. The same principle could be 
considerably extended in paying for public 
improvements of all kinds. It has often been 
used in distributing the cost of city parks, 
and might be applied in country places. 


How to 
Revive 
Country Life 


These things are the more im- 
portant because we are now 
spending unprecedented sums 
upon the replanning and permanent shaping 
of the great country in which we have our 
homes and our citizenship. The cities have 
gone ahead, as everyone knows, at the ex- 
pense of the rural districts. An equilibrium 
will soon be established, however; and the 
pendulum will in due time gradually move 
in the other direction. The improvement 
of country communities, so that they may 
enjoy all the advantages of modern life, is 
entirely feasible. Many agencies are at 
work to bring about the awakening of the 
rural community. Under sound principles 
of taxation, the burden would be borne 
largely by the State as a whole, and the 
expense of highways, schools, rural sanita- 
tion, hospitals, police, and so on, would 
not be wholly imposed upon each township 
or small neighborhood. 


Reclaiming 
Florida's 


Everglades 


We have made frequent refer- 
ence to Florida in this periodi- 
cal, because the progress of 
that State is in many ways utilizing new 
ideas and methods. Last month, announce- 
ment was made that Governor Martin, act- 
ing for the State Government, had sold a 
large block of bonds to obtain means by 
which to proceed vigorously with an im- 
mense State project—that of draining the 
Everglades, and bringing into cultivation 
about 4,000,000 acres of land that is per- 
haps as rich in agricultural possibilities as 
any similar area in the entire world. The 
State will be amply repaid for its outlays 
in the enhanced value of the land as it is 
brought into use. Undoubtedly these great 
waste expanses of southern Florida will 
become the scene of a varied and profitable 
development in gardens and fields and 
orchards. They will be especially suitable 
for the growth of sugar cane, and probably 
for rubber plantations; while a great 
variety of fruits and vegetables will thrive 
in that deep soil, with a climate that has 
ample rainfall and subtropical temperature. 
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RECLAIMING RICH AGRICULTURAL LAND IN THE EVERGLADES DISTRICT OF FLORIDA 


(Great dredges dig the canals and at the same time throw up protecting banks 


The overflow of Lake Okechobee 


will in future be safely carried out to sea) 


American 
Capital 
Drifting Away 


The redemption of the Ever- 
glades is an example of the 
numerous projects, including 
water-power development, that ought to be 
using larger sums of the American capital 
that is now seeking investment. It should 
be understood that banking and investment 
agencies have a natural tendency to follow 
lines of least resistance. They are middle- 
men who secure blocks of bonds at whole- 
sale in order to retail them and obtain 
handsome commissions. They have been 
actually begging European industries, Gov- 
ernments, and municipalities to borrow 
money in the United States, in order that 
our bond-selling firms and agencies may 
reap profits as intermediaries. There is 
nothing in all this that is dishonest or 
seriously discreditable. The Government 
of the United States cannot say bluntly 
to foreign borrowers or to American bank- 
ing houses that we are sending our capital 
to Europe much too rapidly, and that a 
halt ought to be called. But the public 
might well be informed as to the facts. A 
vast deal is said about the extraordinary 
American prosperity which makes it pos- 
sible to lend these sums, now mounting 
into the billions, to foreign borrowers. But 
there is something not quite sound in this 
inference. India used to export large 
quantities of wheat to Europe, not because 
it had a surplus of wheat, but because the 
people of India were too poor to enjoy such 


an expensive luxury as wheat bread. Any- 
one who knows the country thoroughly, 
State by State and district by district, must 
realize that American prosperity is not as 
well distributed as Europe supposes. Capi- 
tal that we are exporting ought somehow 
to be at work in a rebuilding of the waste 
places of America. 


Need for 
Capital 
at Home 


The Mississippi Valley situa- 
tion is an instance of such 
need. The country bought 
Liberty Bonds, paid heavy taxes, and raised 
more than thirty billion dollars to pay for 


our war effort. Ever since the war we 
have submitted to severe taxation, and 
have provided the Government with the 
means by which to make rapid reduction 
of the debt. We are mentioning the fig- 
ures in more detail in other paragraphs, and 
are not reluctant to pay Secretary Mellon 
high compliments for the skill he has shown 
in utilizing the surplus revenues to reduce 
the debt, and in watching the money 
market to take advantage of opportunities 
for refunding at lower rates of interest. 
But the American public which raised so 
much money for the destructive processes 
of a war can also afford to use unprece- 
dented sums for the constructive purposes 
of improving rivers and harbors, reforesta- 
tion, completing highway systems, carry- 
ing out water power projects, and modern- 
izing sanitary conditions. 
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HON. FREDERIC A. DELANO 
(A railway engineer and executive by profession, Mr. 
Delano became one of the first members of the Federal 
Reserve Board in 1914, later a Colonel in the transport 
service in France, and now is an active and energetic 
citizen of the Capital City) 


The Expanding The nineteenth annual con- 
F nig ference of Americans interested 
ily ° i 

in the better planning of our 
cities and towns was held in Washington 
last month. A large number of official and 
civic organizations united in welcoming 
the conference to the Federal City, under 
the general auspices of the American Civic 
Association, of which Mr. Frederic A. 
Delano is the president. All the past and 
present conditions relating to the District 
of Columbia were considered, and plans 
for the future were thoroughly discussed. 
The national capital grows apace, and over- 
flows the boundaries of the District. One 
of the most interesting forward steps in the 
direction of the kind of interstate codp- 
eration which we have commended in 
previous paragraphs has now been taken 

by the States of Virginia and Maryland. 


Virginia and The ten mile square District of 
bese Columbia, as originally laid 

out by George Washington, 

was on both sides of the Potomac River. 
Congress, in a very short-sighted moment, 
about the year 1854 relinquished the part 


of the District on the Virginia side, and that 
part became the small County of Arlington. 
Naturally the people of Virginia are deeply 
interested in the prospective building of the 
great Memorial Bridge that will span the 
Potomac, connecting the Mall near the 
new Lincoln Memorial with the Virginia 
side near the Arlington Cemetery. It is 
desirable that the approaches to this bridge 
and the general development of the parts of 
Virginia that are actually suburban should 
proceed in harmony with the planning for 
the City of Washington and the District 
of Columbia. It is, therefore, a hopeful 
sign that Virginia has created a planning 
commission to work with the corresponding 
authority of the District. In like manner, 
the State of Maryland has set up a commis- 
sion, in view of the fact that suburban zones 
of the Capital City are now reaching well 
out beyond the District line into the ad- 
jacent parts of Maryland. These com- 
missions, planning together and studying 
constantly the questions that arise as 
Washington expands, can do much to help 
secure additional park expanses, to protect 
the shores of the Potomac, to provide prop- 
erly for main street systems, and to prevent 
real estate speculators from platting badly 
arranged additions. 


The The tides of political discussion 
President and’ wil] ebb and flow for months to 
come. It is a fortunate thing 

that the public can be induced to take a 
general interest in presidential elections. 
The old-time argument against repeated 
consecutive terms for a President was based 
upon the supposed danger that a President 
long in office would have gathered so much 
power jnto his hands as to threaten the 
liberties of the people. Nothing of this 
kind could now happen in the United States. 
A hostile Congress could block the schemes 
of any over-ambitious executive, and it is 
hard enough under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances for a President to find Congress 
responsive to White House views.  Presi- 
dent Diaz of Mexico remained in office dur- 
ing a long period, but his successive elec- 
tions were merely nominal, and political 
opposition was kept down either by force 
or by personal benefits conferred upon lead- 
ers who might otherwise have been trouble- 
some. In the highly developed democracy 
of the United States, nothing of this kind 
is conceivable. If President Coolidge should 
be nominated for another term, it would 
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be only because the overwhelming opinion 
of the Republican party favored such action. 
If the President’s friends manipulated dele- 
gates from Southern States and from the 
Philippines and Porto Rico to secure a 
control of the convention as against a strong 
opposition from actual Republican States 
like Ohio, Indiana, IHinois, Iowa and Ne- 
braska, the Republican ticket would fare 
badly in the November election. President 
Coolidge has given no hint of his own views; 
but it.may be said with assurance that he 
will not lift a finger to force his renomination 
on the party or the country. 


The Senator Fess of Ohio, who was 
‘oe m — well known in academic fields 


as a student of American his- 
tory before he entered politics, has con- 
tributed to our present number an article 
that discusses with an unusual range of 
information the whole question of consecu- 
tive: terms in the presidential office. He 
does. not regard the two-term tradition as 
authoritative enough to be conclusive if 
there ‘should happen to exist good reasons 
for giving a President another consecutive 
term. -There is much to be said on both 
sides of that question, but the wisest judg- 
ment in the long run would be to the effect 
that there is nothing to worry about, be- 
cause public opinion can be trusted to deal 
with particular cases. There is nothing in 
the Constitution to stand between the 
people and their right to reélect a President 
as often as they.please. Mr. Fess is frankly 
in favor of. another term for President 
Coolidge. That the Administration has the 
confidence of the country to an unusual 
degree isevident. The veto of the McNary- 
Haugen bill is regarded in the West as an 
evidence of misunderstanding on the Presi- 
dent’s. part rather than of prejudice against 
farm relief. “The Administration is bound to 
have the respect of business men every- 
where for its handling of finances. 


AFlood Lhe petroleum industry is in 
of Oil a bad way. The oil companies’ 
profits are being drowned in 

a veritable flood of petroleum. Right on the 
heels of predictions by various experts that 
we were to be faced with famine, that with 
consumption so great and waste so serious 
our oil reserves were only good for fifteen 
years or so—came the opening of the Semi- 
nole field in Oklahoma and a daily produc- 
tion there of something like 334,000 barrels 

















HON. SIMEON D. FESS, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM OHIO 


(A leading advocate of President Coolidge’s renomination 
for a second elective term) 


a day. (The Smackover field - reached 
445,000 barrels daily in 1925.) .-The entire 
production of crude oil in the United States 
amounted to 2,506,400 barrels per day dur- 
ing the first week of May—the high record 
in the history of the industry. Before this 
new inundation the record was. 2,486,350 
barrels, reached in the week ending. Febru- 
ary 26 last. Oil and its products in storage 
now amount to more than.550,000,000 bar- 
rels, to which are being added more than 
a quarter of a million barrels every day. 





Low At first glance it would seem 
oy to the layman that finding 


plenty of oil is just what should 
make prospevity for the concerns engaged in 
producing and refining petroleum, and up to 
a certain point this is true. But that point 
has been passed and left far behind. The oil: 
and gasoline in excess of consumption capac- 
ity have forced down the market and brought 
one cut after another in prices, until a large 
part of the oil brought to the surface is now 
produced at a loss, and many well-managed 
and substantial companies are marketing 
unprecedented amounts of crude oil and 
gasoline with less than nothing in the way 
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of gain to show for their efforts. A situa- 
tion similar to the present one existed for 
several years prior to 1926; production was 


chronically. above consumption. But when’ 


the Smackover field subsided somewhat, and 
Mexican imports declined from 193,000,000 


barrels in 1921..to0 90,700,000 in 1926, the’ 


market status was improved, and the costly 
stocks. were reduced, with better prices for 


oil and gasoline and fair prosperity for the 
industry. Then last winter came the Semi-: 


nole. field and’ the deluge of a third of a 


million barrels of oil each day from that 


region alone. 


New The oil companies have been, 


Adi Troaite uring May, trying to reach 
some cooperation in restriction 
of production that might ease their embar- 
rassment of riches, but without much visible 
success. Some of them feel that they must 
get their oil out of the ground as fast as 
possible, to prevent it from being drained 
away by competitors in the same field. 
Others have contracted to drill wells on 
leased lands and must carry out their en- 
gagements. The outlook is made worse by 
the discovery of enormous new reserves of 
petroleum in western and southwestern 
Texas, which only await better prices and 
transportation facilities to add still further 
to the excess production. But the unex- 
pected new supplies of crude oil are not by 
any means solely to blame for the over-pro- 
duction of gasoline. New processes of 
“cracking” petroleum have signally in- 
creased the amount of gasoline obtained 
from each barrel of crude. After the first 
yield is obtained by the old method of dis- 
tilling, the residue is broken up by these new 
*“‘cracking”’ devices into further yields, and 
the technical methods have been so im- 
proved that within ten: years the total 
amount of gasoline procured from a given 
quantity of crude oil has increased by 65 
per cent.; and the percentage of recovery is 
still increasing. Thus not even Mr. Ford, 
the General Motors Corporation, and their 
fellows, with their twenty-odd millions of 
cars running in this country, can use “gas” 
anything like so fast as new oil fields and 
better technical processes can produce it. 
Mr. W. C. Teagle, president of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, recently esti- 
mated that it is costing $130,000,000 per 
year simply to take care of the excess oil 
stored above ground, perhaps half a billion 
barrels in all. 
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Paying Of If Secretary Mellon had noth- 
Liberty Bond ing more to his credit in his 


cians administration of the Treasury 
Department than his masterly handling of 
the vast blocks of public indebtedness be- 
queathed to him by the World War, he 
would go down into history as a notable 
financier and public servant. It is true that 
the unexampled tax-paying ability of the 
United States has made possible reductions 
in the debt at a rate that no one would have 
dared, ten years ago, to forecast. Mr. Mel- 
lon has had the advantage of this era of 
opulence in his manipulation of the Liberty 
Bond issues. But with all due allowance for 
this adventitious aid, there remains a deal 
of success due to his vision, sagacity, and 
courage in the orderly reduction and refund- 
ing of the immense national debt on terms 
so favorable to the people at large. The 
newest major move in the handling of the 
Liberty Loans was announced by Secretary 
Mellon on May 8—the calling for payment, 
on November 15, this year, of the entire 
block of outstanding Second Liberty Bonds, 
now aggregating about $1,691,000,000. 
Some 9,400,000 persons subscribed to this 
issue in 1917. This loan is not due until 
1938, but provision was made for earlier 
payment after six months notice; and Secre- 
tary Mellon has given this notice at the 
earliest date the covenant allowed, and in 
the face of the fact that next year, on Sep- 
tember 15, the entire Third Liberty Loan, 
exceeding $2,000,000,000, falls due and will 
be paid off or refunded. It was taken to 
argue much for the confidence and courage 
of the Secretary of the Treasury that he 
should go ahead to save interest charges on 
the Second Liberties, when such a huge trans- 
action in the Thirds faces him next year. 
It has not been divulged as yet by the 
Treasury what will be the terms of the pay- 
ment or refunding next November. This 
suggests that the Secretary has confidence 
in the continued or increasing ease of money. 


Our The Treasury announced in 
a Debt May that the national debt 

“re had «been reduced __ below 
$19,000,000,000, the lowest figure since we 
made our great borrowings for purposes of 
the World War. On August 31, 1919, the 
total was $26,596,000,000; thus by the end 
of 1927 we shall have paid off nearly a third 
of the peak total. ‘The actual reduction 
during the year ended April 30, last, was 
$702,000,000 and on that date the Treasury 
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still had $236,000,000 in its 
general funds. The latest 
figures indicate a Treasury sur- 
plus for the current fiscal year 
of not less than $500,000,000, 
a part of which has already 
been used for reduction of the 
national debt. Virtually all 
of the remainder will presum- 
ably go for this purpose. The 
current collection of taxes by 
the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment showed an increase of 
$227,000,000 in income taxes 
and a decrease of $212,000,000 
in miscellaneous taxes (the 
latter due to the lowered rates 
of recent legislation), leaving 














a net increase of $15,000,000 
for the first nine months of 
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HARVESTING WHEAT WITH THE NEW “COMBINE” 


the fiscal year. New Yor k (This labor-saving machine cuts the grain and oe it while moving 


State showed the largest 

amount of taxes collected this 
year—$550,162,000 for the nine months; 
Nevada, the smallest, $419,000. The New 
York State collections were nearly three 
times those of the next largest State, Penn- 
sylvania, with $193,140,000. 


Outlook § There is a wide difference of 
for Wheat pinion concerning the effect 
and Cotton Sea galls ae 

of the great Mississippi River 
flood on the cotton crop. The more general 
estimate is that the disaster will cut the 
present year’s yield by 1,000,000 to 
2,000,000 bales. Even where the waters 
recede in time for planting a 1927 crop, the 
destruction of homes, equipment, and seed 
will tend to reduce the productive acreage. 
It is prophesied by many that the water will 
not recede from the Mississippi Delta for 
six or eight weeks after the flood subsides, 
which will give no opportunity for planting 
this year. More optimistic experts in cotton 
argue that the total normal production of 
the districts affected by the flood is some- 
thing less than 2,500,000 bales; that not 
more than a third of these areas have been 
actually flooded, and that the net loss in 
yield may well be not over 500,000 to 
750,000 bales. It is commenly admitted 
that the fertile deposits left by the receding 
waters will make an exceptionally large 
crop next year. The Department of Agri- 
culture announced on May g a forecast for 
winter wheat of 593,000,000 bushels, which is 
less than last year’s crop—626,929,000— 
but is more than the ten years’ average by 





steadily across the field 


21,000,000 bushels. The crop has been vir- 
tually a failure in southwestern Nebraska 
and adjacent portions of Colorado, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico. The 
average condition for the whole country, 
88.3 per cent., is higher than in any year 
but one for the past ten. 


The “Combine” The wheat farmers in districts 
a wai such as large portions of Kan- 
aie sas, which allow the use of the 
comparatively new combined harvesting 
and threshing machines, are gaining an 
immense advantage in production costs over 
less fortunately situated wheat growers. As 
against average costs of 15 to 25 cents 
a bushel of producing wheat by the old 
method of cutting, binding, stacking, and 
threshing in separate operations, there are 
authentic reports of farmers using the 
“combine” (cutting and threshing the 
grain at the same time) with a harvesting 
cost as low as one cent a bushel, while under 
average conditions other farmers estimate 
the cost with the combine at 3% to 5 cents. 
It is also claimed that an average saving of 
a bushel of grain to the acre is effected. The 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture reports 
that on one farm where a “combine” was 
used, three men and a boy delivered wheat 
to an elevator two miles away at the rate 
of 1538 bushels a day. The use of these 
machines has grown, in Kansas, from 2796 
in 1922 to 8274 in the last harvest. They 
cannot be used efficiently in small fields. 
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The Press Two articles in our present 
a number have a special relation 
mas to the American press and its 
activities. One of these, by Professor 
Drewry, of the University of Georgia, tells 
of various services rendered by newspapers 
of an educational nature in their respective 
communities. In our April number, Mr. 
Drewry had described a series of civic 
activities initiated by particular newspapers 
in a number of American cities and towns. 
Taken as a whole, the American press is 
exceedingly public-spirited. In comparison 
with its efforts for the best interests of 
society, its sensationalism and other less 
commendable aspects, though not to be 
overlooked, are not dominant. The thing 
most generally criticized is the large space 
given to the exploiting of crime and to the 
details of evidence in divorce and murder 
trials. The second of the articles to which 
we are referring has to do with the court 
proceedings in two recent murder cases, 
widely reported in the press. The entire 
country read about the Snyder case in New 
York State, in which a woman: has been 
convicted of murder in the first degree. 
As for the case of two Italian radicals sen- 
tenced to death in Massachusetts, the affair 
is a topic of international discussion. It 
may be argued that the ends of morality 
and of justice have been promoted rather 
than injured by newspaper publicity, and 
especially by the tone and temper of the 
press, in these two instances. There is no 
marked indication that the American public 
is ready to dispense with capital punishment 
for murder in the first degree. 


Nicaragua The United States Govern- 
— ment, having definitely decided 

to exert itself to bring about 

a cessation of civil strife in Nicaragua, has 
not been diverted from its main object by 
criticism or misrepresentation. Fortunately, 
as we may hope and believe, the peace- 
making mission of Hon. Henry L. Stimson 
of New York as the President’s agent has 
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been entirely successful. The military 
forces fighting for the cause of the Liberals 
under Sacasa were induced last month to 
surrender their arms. Mr. Stimson assured 
them that there should be a fair and impar- 
tial election next year. Mischievous rumors 
have been in circulation regarding the politi- 
cal aims of the United States in Central 
America. Why certain American public 
men should desire to inflame opinion in 
South America by misrepresenting our 
policies in Mexico and Nicaragua it is diffi- 
cult for fair-minded people to understand. 
Mexican difficulties, especially those having 
to do with the conflict between the Govern- 
ment and the Catholic Church, seem to be 
leading the Mexican President toward the 
assumption of exceptional authority. De- 
mocracy is not well developed as yet in our 
neighbor republic; but it is not easy to 
believe that President Calles could succeed 
in, the role of a Mussolini. 


American _ Affairs in China have not been 
on moving rapidly toward con- 


clusions. The march of the 
Cantonese armies northward to the Yangtse 
Kiang Valley was a thrilling affair; but sub- 
sequent events have tended to shatter the 
prestige of the aggressive South. Faction- 
alism has broken the strength of the Nation- 
alist movement, and the outside world is 
still waiting for a unified China with which 
to do business. The United States insists 
that its ships and marines are in China 
solely to protect American citizens, and not 
to aid in the further fastening upon China 
of those restrictive privileges that foreigners 
domiciled for business reasons within the 
Celestial domains are so eager to retain. 
American opinion is overwhelmingly op- 
posed to the presence in Chinese waters of 
any more ships or bodies of marines than 
are absolutely necessary to protect Ameri- 
cans. Upon the whole, in view of chaotic 
conditions in China, it is amazing that 
foreigners have met with so little violence 
and so few indignities, — 














THE GIST OF A MONTH'S NEWS 





From APRIL 15 TO May 15, 1927 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY DISASTER 


April 14.—After two weeks of rain, the Mississippi 
River begins to reach flood records from St. Louis, 
Mo.,' to Cairo, Ill.; Columbus, Ky., is inundated, 
and the Ohio River reaches high stages from Evans- 
ville, Ind., to Cairo, Tl. 

April 17.—At Memphis, Tenn., flood stage is 
reached, while levees break along the Arkansas and 
White Rivers in Arkansas, where 25,000 persons are 
homeless and 12 are dead. 


April 19.—Tornadoes sweep Illinois, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and Oklahoma; 45 persons are killed. 


April 22.—President Coolidge asks the country to 
help the Red Cross to raise $5,000,000 for flood 
relief in the Mississippi Valley, where 75,000 are 
homeless and 150 are dead; aviators search 9,000 
square miles of flooded districts for marooned sur- 
vivors, so that motor boats may convey them to 
refugee camps and relief stations. 

April 30.—The Mississippi levee at Poydras is 
blasted to relieve high water threatening New 
Orleans; the inundation merges with Lake Lery. 

May 2.—President Coolidge requests that an 
additional $5,000,000 be raised for the Red Cross. 

May 3.—Another levee breaks near Duckport, 
La., on the Mississippi, flooding 1,000,000 acres and 
ousting 25,000 persons from their homes. 

May 6.—The Red Cross appropriates $500,000 
for crop relief in Mississippi. 

May 7-10.—Tornadoes sweep from Texas through 
Kansas, Missouri, and Arkansas, resulting in over 
200 deaths and many other casualties; Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., is nearly destroyed. 

May 13.—The Bayou des Glaizes line in Louisiana 
develops two large crevasses, and tremendous floods 

evin to inundate the rich agricultural region known 
as ‘‘the sugar bowl,” south of the Tensas and west of 
the Atchafalaya Rivers; 100,000 people are menaced. 


May 14.—The Federal Farm Loan Board ap- 
proves the formation of a $1,000,000 finance corpora- 
tion by Mississippi bankers for farm relief; advances 
may be approved up to $4,000,000. 

May 15.—Secretary Herbert Hoover states that 
more than 300,000 persons are under care of the Red 
Cross, and that, despite the return of thousands to 
farms in Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
northern Arkansas, refugees under his care will 
probably exceed 500,000. 


THE FLYING SEASON 


April 19.—Com. Francesco de Pinedo, Italian 
“four-continent”’ flier, is feted at Washington, D. C., 
on his way to New York to get a replacement 
machine for the one burned. 

April 26.—The transatlantic airplane that was to 
have conveyed Lieut. Com. Noel Davis and Lieut. 
Stanton H. Wooster from New York to Paris crashes 
on test in Virginia; both fliers are killed. 





May 2.—Pan-American good-will fliers complete 
their 20,000 mile journey around the Western 
Hemisphere at Bolling Field, and are awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross by President Coolidge: 
they are: Maj. Herbert A. Dargue, Capts. Arthur 
L. McDaniel and Ira C. Baker, and First Lieuts. 
Ennies C. Whitehead, Charles McK. Robinson, 
Muir S. Fairchild, Bernard S. Thompson, and 
Leonard D. Weddington. 


May 6.—Capt. Saint Roman, flying from Senegal, 
Africa, to South America (without pontoons) dis- 
appears without a trace; the last word from him is 
a wireless message giving his position as 120 miles 
east of the Brazilian coast. 

May 8.—Capts. Charles Nungesser and Francois 
Coli begin an airplane flight from Paris, France, to 
New York; and no word is received of their where- 
abouts since passing over Ireland; large rewards are 
offered for their recovery, dead or alive. 

Com. Francesco de Pinedo tries out his replace- 
ment plane in a flight between New York and 
Boston, whence he will go west to resume his flight | 
over four continents. ; 


EVENTS IN CHINA 


April 15.— Washington authorities receive an un- 
satisfactory reply to the American protest on Nan- 
king outrages from Eugene Chen, now Foreign 
Minister at Hankow; an American destroyer answers 
the fire of Northerners on the Yangtse River. 

The Central Control Committee of the Kuomin- 
tang (Nationalist) party at Nanking under General 
Chiang Kai-shek impeaches the Hankow Govern- 
ment and demands the arrest of Michael Borodin 
and other Communist leaders. 

April 17.—At Canton, the Kuomintang is reorga- 
nized; Chinese Communist quarters are raided and 
2,000 are taken prisoners with 100 casualties. 

April 18.—Hankow Communists name Gen. 
Feng Yu-Hsiang to replace General Chiang Kai- 
shek, but he is reported not willing to accept... . 
At Nanking, Chiang’s financial adviser, T. V. Soong, 
is succeeded by Kuo Tai-chi. 


April 22.—Negotiations for surrendering conces- 
sions in Tientsin by Britain are concluded with the 
Peking Government. 


April 26.—Chiang Kai-shek sends 5,000 troops to 
Canton, which is reported to have proclaimed inde- 
pendence from Hankow; Sun Chuan-fang, of Shan- 
tung, is reported negotiating for alliance with Chiang 
Kai-shek, while Wu Pei-fu and Chang-Tso-lin are 
getting together. 


April 28.—At Peking, 24 Chinese Communists, 
arrested in.a raid on the Russian Soviet compound, 
are executed by strangling; one is a woman. 

May 7.—A battle is reported between North and 
South in southern Honan Province; the army of 
Tang She-chi is reported to have engaged the troops 
of the son of Chang Tso-lin, with heavy casualties. 
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May 10.—The Hankow Government is reported 
cut off between Liulia and Chumatien and arms 
shipments to Gen. Feng Yu-hsiang are stopped; 
Chang Kai-shek troops capture Kukiang. 

May 13.—Dr. C. C. Wu, now Foreign Minister at 
Nanking, issues a public statement giving the aims 
of China, which include emancipation “from inter- 
national bondage” and an “equal status in the 
family of nations”; the “Chinese object not to the 
presence of the foreigner, but to his privileged posi- 
tion.” 

May 14.—At Pukow, Northern Chinese under 
a Russian officer seize quantities of petroleum from 
the Standard Oil Company; Gen Wu Pei-fu is 
reported allying with a Northern general, Yengsen, 
against Hankow; Feng Yu-hsiang is reported to 
have captured Loyang in an advance on Chengchow. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND 
GOVERNMENT 


April 16.—The following experts are chosen as a 
technical staff for the American delegation to the 
International Economic Conference at Geneva, 
May 4: Dr. Arthur N. Young, E. M. Camp, Dana 
Durand, Grosvenor Jones, Henry Chalmers, Asher 
Hobson, Dr. Percy Bidwell, and John P. Frey. 

April 21.—The Ford-Sapiro libel case ends in a 
mistrial due to statements by a woman juror in a 
newspaper interview; a Detroit newspaper is cited 
for contempt. 

April 29.—The U. S. Fleet of 117 vessels visits 
New York, with 30,000 men. 

May 2.—The U. S. Supreme Court upholds the 
authority of the State of Virginia to sterilize mental 
defectives. 

May 3.—Col. E. W. Starling is designated to find 
a summer home in the West for President Coolidge. 

May 4.—Bartolomeo Vanzetti, convicted of 
murder, presents an appeal for himself and Nicola 
Sacco to Governor Fuller of Massachusetts, to 
a all the facts of the case, alleging judicial 

jas. 

May 8.—The Federal Radio Commission orders 
all broadcasting stations to keep within a half 
kilocycle of their assigned wave channel. 

May 11.—The Air Corps completes a mobilization 
test of airplanes at San Antonio, Texas, by the 
flight of eighteen pursuit planes from Michigan in 
one day; 103 fighting planes are assembled in a 
mobilization requiring a total flight of 200,000 
miles, and new tactics are tested. 

May 13.—The Fall-Sinclair oil conspiracy case in 
the District of Columbia Supreme Court is postponed 
by the Government until October 17, to obtain 
witnesses now abroad. 


THE NICARAGUAN EPISODE 


April 18.—Henry L. Stimson, as President 
Coolidge’s personal representative, confers with 
President Adolfo Diaz of Nicaragua at Managua 
upon settlement of armed disorder under Sacasa. 

April 25.—President Coolidge declares in a speech 
at New York that ‘‘we are in Nicaragua to protect 
our citizens and their property from being destroyed 
by war and to lend every encouragement we can to 
the restoration of peace.” 

May 5.—Nicaraguan rebels under General José 
Maria Moncada, Liberal, declare a truce with the 
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Conservative Government of President Diaz under 
terms suggested by Henry L. Stimson, acting for 
President Coolidge to help restore order. 

May 12.—The National Bank of Nicaragua turns 
over $20,000 to cover an offer of $10 for each rifle 
surrendered by revolutionists to the Government 
under U. S. marine supervision; Lieut. Col. Richard 
Rhea of the U. S. marines is appointed director 
general of the Nicaraguan Constabulary. 

May 13.—Henry L. Stimson reports the Nica- 
raguan Liberal revolt at an end, as a result of his 
promise that the United States would supervise 
1928 elections to assure impartiality between the 


. factions. 


NOTES ON FOREIGN POLITICS 


April 17.—In Yugoslavia, Velja Vonkitchevitch 
forms a Cabinet of Radicals, Peasants, and Demo-~ 
crats, to succeed the Uzonovitch Cabinet. 

April 19.—The Quebec legislature is dissolved. 

April 20.—Mexican bandits in Jalisco attack and 
burn a railroad train on the road between Guadala- 
jara and Mexico City; nearly 100 persons are killed 
with the military escort of 52 men. 

April 22—The Calles Government in Mexico 
expels six Roman Catholic priests foremost in the 
episcopate, including the Most Rev. José Mora del 
Rio, Archbishop of Mexico. 

April 24.—Senor Martes de Oca, Mexican 
Secretary of Treasury, receives powers of financial 
dictator; President Calles orders 50,000,000 pesos 
reduction in the budget. 

May 4.—President Emilio Figueroa-Larrain, of 
Chile, resigns under pressure from Premier Ibanez 
and because of ill health. 

May 5.—In Mexico, former General Rodolfo 
Gallegos, leader of a rebel force in the State of 
Guanajuato, is killed at Los Organos by federals. 

The House of Commons passes through second 
reading the Government Trade Disputes and Trade 
Unions bill prohibiting general strikes; in a hot 
fight, the Government gets a majority of 215 votes. 


May 6.—The Bolivian Cabinet declares martial 
law after a riot in which two are killed and 4o 
wounded, as a result of a student strike in support 
of professors demanding months of back pay. 


May 8.—In Berlin, 60,000 Monarchists parade 
with slight disorder and little public interest. 


THE JAPANESE FINANCIAL CRISIS 


April 17.—The Japanese Cabinet of Premier 
Leijiro Wakatsuki resigns upon rejection by the 
Privy Council of a plan to finance the Taiwan 
(Formosa) Bank, principal creditor of Suzuki & 
Co., Ltd. 


April 18.—Baron Tanaka, of the Seiyukai party, 
becomes Premier. 


April 21.—Eanks are closed for two days. 


May 2.—The Japanese Cabinet approves financial 
relief bills, which, instead of becoming effective 
through Imperial Ordinance, will be submitted to 
the legislature; the Bank of Japan will advance 
200,000,000 yen, to be covered by Government 
bonds. 


May 10.—Junnosuke Inouye is appointed Gover- 
nor of the Bank of Japan. 
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IN THE FIELD OF ECONOMICS 


April 15.—Pain’s Fireworks, Inc., goes bankrupt, 
due to “safe and sane” fourth of July celebration 
progress. 

April 16.—The Pathe Exchange, Inc., and the 
Producers Distributing Corporation, are merged 
with the Keith-Albee-Orpheum organization in a 
new amusement trust. 

April 21.—The Bank of England reduces its dis- 
count rate from 5 to 41% per cent. 

April 25.—The New York Stock Exchange shows 
a sharp decline in Steel, General Motors, and other 
leading issues, with sales of 2,525,830 shares (this is, 
the largest downward movement since October). 

May 1.—Internal revenue collected for the first 
nine months of current fiscal year amounts to 
$2,128,057,864.75, compared with $2,112,870,189.44 
for the same period, preceding year; income taxes 
increased $227,220,577.95 and miscellaneous taxes 
fell off $212,032,893.64. 

May 2.—Secretary of Commerce Hoover opens 
a Pan-American Commercial Conference. 

At the National Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Thomas W. Lamont, the banker, announces that 
official figures show that Europe has borrowed 
$2,500,000,000 from us, Latin America $4,210,000,- 
ooo, Canada and Newfoundland $2,825,000,000, and 
Asia, Australia, Africa and the other parts of the 
world $70,000,000. 

May 4.—The International Economic Conference 
is opened at Geneva by President Theunis, with 
delegates present from 46 nations. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue reports a de- 
crease in admission tax receipts; the first nine 
months of the current fiscal year show a total collec- 
tion of $12,352,570.92, compared with $18,452,568.- 
32 in the same period last year. 

May 5.—The Third Pan-American Commercial 
Conference adjourns after passing resolutions urging 
reduction of tariffs, transportation rates, and other 
economic barriers in the American Hemisphere. 

May 8.—Secretary Mellon calls in, for payment on 
November 15, all outstanding Second Liberty Loan 
Converted 44 per cent. bonds. 

May 10.—Canadian national wealth is officially 
estimated at $22,000,000,000, or an average of 
$2,525 per capita, not including undeveloped re- 
sources. 

May 11.—Walter C. Teagle, of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, and W. D. Farish, former 
president of American Petroleum Institute, submit 
an appeal to the Federal Oil Conservation Board to 
curb overproduction of petroleum and aid in reform- 
ing the industry. 

May 13.—The German stock exchange breaks 
a speculative boom of more than a year’s growth, 
following bank reduction of contingent advances by 
25 per cent.; stocks fall from 40 to 50 points, with 
specialties off 100. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


April 15.—J. Ramsay MacDonald, former British 
Premier, arrives at New York on a visit to the 
United States. 

April 22.—President Gerardo Machado, of Cuba, 
calls on President Coolidge in a tour of the United 
States. 

April 23.—Lithuania appoints Norus Norusevicius 
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as Minister to the United States to succeed Kazys 
Bizaukas, who goes to London. 


April 25.—At the United Press Association dinner 
in New York, President Coolidge outlines American 
policies in Mexico, Nicaragua, and China. 

The Preparatory Commission for a conference on 
Disarmament succeeds in formulating two drafts of 
a treaty for supervision of armament manufacture. 


April 26.—The Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mission adjourns until November. 

President Calles of Mexico declares at Mexico 
City that President Coolidge’s attitude toward the 
southern republic seems “to be serene, cordial, and 
conciliatory.” 


April 28.—Charles E. Hughes addresses the 
American Society of International Law, pleading for 
disarmament; he says the aim of the world today is 
“not to cripple reasonable defense, but to do away 
with provocative armament.” 


May 3.—President Coolidge tells the Pan- 
American Commercial Conference that the govern- 
ments in the Pan American Union stand on ab- 
solute equality with the United States, which seeks 
‘not to control them, but to codperate with them;” 
he says that “under free Governments trade must 
be free, and to be of permament value it ought to 
be independent.” 


May 4.—The British Government sends a note 
to the United States, calling attention to alleged 
errors in Secretary Mellon’s informal reply to 
American economists. 

An Economic Conference is begun at Geneva with 
1,500 delegates present from 46 nations. 


May 9.—In Australia, the Duke of York opens 
Parliament, thus inaugurating the new Federal! 
Capital of Australia at Canberra in codperation 
with Premier Stanley M. Bruce and Governor 
General Lord Stonehaven. 

British policy in China is announced by Sir 
Austen Chamberlain to have been modified so far 
as to follow the American lead in not demanding 
penalties for outrages until a stable government is 
formed. 

Judge Theodore Brentano leaves his post as 
U. S. Minister to Hungary, announcing his retire- 
ment; Butler Wright will be his successor. 


May 11.—A New York court dismisses suit 
brought by the Irish Free State to obtain title to 
$2,500,000 of subscriptions to a bond issue of the 
Irish Republic, which is held never to have existed; 
the court also holds that the funds should be 
returned to subscribers to the loan. 

May 12.—At London, 150 policemen raid the 
headquarters of Russian codperative trading 
societies. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


April 20.—Yale University begins a $20,000,000 
endowment fund campaign, with radio appeals to 
15,000,000 listeners, and alumni dinners throughout 
the world. 

Com. George Miller Dyott returns from an 
expedition to the heart of Brazil along the River 
of Doubt; he confirms President Roosevelt’s 
observations. : 

Drs. Phillips Thomas and Harvey C. Rentschler 
demonstrate power transmission by radio before 
the New York Electric Society, lighting electric 
lamps suspended in air without any wire connection. 
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May 1.—New York society women organize as 
‘Scientific Housekeeping, Inc.,” to train servants 
and place them on an eight hour day basis, by in- 
creased efficiency. 

May 2.—Pulitzer prizes in journalism and letters 
are awarded to Paul Green, dramatist, Nelson 
Harding, cartoonist, Emory Halloway, biographer, 
Louis Bromfield, novelist, Leonora Speyer, poet, 
and to the following journalists: JacobS. Hohenberg 
(N. Y.), Paul D. Gessner (Neb.), Frances B. Schiff 
(N. Y.), Gordon N. Havens (N. Y.), and Orrin T. 
Pierson (Col.) 

The ‘Floating University” on the Ryndam 
returns to New York with 500 coeducational 
students from a world cruise that started September 
18, 1926; a complete faculty carried on regular 
college work during the cruise. 

May 4.—The National Institute of Social Sciences 
awards gold medals to Dr. Walter Damrosch, Rev. 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Prof. George Pierce 
Baker, and Adolph S. Ochs. 

May 12.—Walter Damrosch becomes musical 
counsel for the National Broadcasting Company 
and will organize for the ‘University of the Air” 
a course on symphonic orchestra music through a 
series of concerts. 

May 14.—Sir Henry Wood is engaged by the 
British Broadcasting Company to control musical 
policies in England. 


OBITUARY OF THE MONTH 

April 15.—Henry Holiday, British artist, 87... . 
Dr. Felix Perl, Polish Socialist, 56. 

April 16.—Gaston Leroux, French mystery writer. 

. George H. Ledlie, journalist, 60. 

April 17.—Willis G. Haskell, Iowa State Senator, 
69. . . . Edgar P. Sawyer, former Wisconsin finan- 
cier, 84. . . . John Barrett Kerfoot, editor, 61. 

April 18.—Dr. Edward Emmet Montgomery, 
Philadelphia physician and educator, 77.... 
Gilda Leary, actress, 31. 

April 20.—Franz Richter, New York journalist, 
76... . Joseph Starr Peene, New York shipping 
executive, 52. . . . R. Townsend McKeever, Chi- 
cago financier, 60. 

April 21.—James Goold Cutler, Rochester mail 
chute inventor, 76. . . . William Goodman, engi- 
neer and valve expert, 52. 

April 22.—Charles Merrill Hough, senior Judge of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 68. 

April 23.—Dr. hig Bardshar Crandall, tele- 
phone technician, 36. . . George S. Russell, Cleve- 
land banker, 77. 

April 24.—Byron C. Gould, advertising expert, 
oe Gerrit Smith Stanton, realtor, journalist, 
and ‘author, 81. 

April 25.—William Widgery Thomas, of Maine, 
former diplomat to Scandinavians, 87... . Dr. 
Carl H. Eigenmann, Indiana zodlogist, 64... . 
Earle R. Williams, early motion picture star, 47. 

. Miss Emily Smith Cook, formerly librarian of 
the Government Indian Bureau, 79. 

April 26.—James R. Nugent, New Jersey Demo- 
crat, 62. John Curtis, founder of Philadelphia 
Operatic Society, 59. 


-ologist, 69. 
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April 27.—Albert Jeremiah Beveridge, noted 
Indiana statesman and former U. S. Senator, 64 (see 


page 609). . . . Major William E. Cochran, postal 
inspector, 74... . Charles Altschul, banker and 
author, 69. 


April 28.—Edgar O. Durfee, Michigan judge, 87., 

. Prof. Jen Frederick Wilhelm Scroeter, Nor-' 

wegian astronomer, 70. . . . Dr. Samuel Westray 
Battle, noted North Carolina surgeon, 72. 

April 30.—Viscount Cowdray (Sir Weetman 
Dickinson Pearson), British financier and oil devel- 
oper in Mexico, 71. 

May 3.—Henry Rutgers Marshall, architect, 74. 

Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, noted California 
philologist and educator, 72. Edward Everett 
Ayer, Chicago capitalist and Western pioneer, 86 

. Auguste-Francois-Marie Gorguet, painter, 64. 

May 4.—Ernest R. Ball, ballad writer, 52... . 

Dr. John G. Clark, Philadelphia gynecologist, 509. 
. Henry Freeman Mason, Justice of Kansas 
Supreme Court, 67. 

May 5.—Prof. Adolf Miethe, noted German scien- 
tist who obtained gold from quicksilver, 65. 

May 6.—Hudson Maxim; New Jersey explosive 
expert and inventor, 74... . Charles Richard 
Williams, author and editor, 74. William 
Augustus White, authority. on rare books, Sa... 
William Kesley Schoepf, Cincinnati traction expert, 
62. . Robert Newton Crane, American.counselor 
to the British King, 709. 

May 7.—Bruce McRae, popular actor, 60... - 
J. Roosevelt Roosevelt, philanthropist, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., 73. 

May 8.—Henry Osborne Osgood, associate editor 
of the Musical Courier, 48. ... Col. Robert 
Bingham, Southern educator, of Asheville, N. C., 
88. . . . Duke de Fernandez-Nunez, grandee of 
Spain. . . . Ira Harvey Woolson, noted structural 
engineer, 70. 

May 9.—Lt. Col. Douglas Campbell, World War 
veteran, 51... . Charles Colebrook Sherman, 
religious encyclopedia editor, 66. . . . A. M. Camp- 
bell, of Ottawa, Canadian Federal Commissioner of 
Highways, 63. . . . Margaret Porter, fictionist, 31. 


May 10.—Joseph Rawson, Cincinnati packer and 
banker, 76. . . . Dukewf Leeds (George Godolphin 
Osborne), British sportsman, 64. . . . Capt. Walter 
William Shaw, sent to U. S. by British War Office on 
a special mission in 1917, 59. 

May 11.—Alfred Henry Lloyd, Michigan educator 
and philosopher, 63. . . . Sir Sidney Colvin, art and 
literary critic, 81. . Dr. Maximilian Kempner, 
noted German lawyer, 72. 


May 12.—Dr. William Powell Wilson, founder of 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 82... . Rev. 
Edgar Alonzo Elmore, D.D., Tennessee Presby- 
terian, 75. . . . Lord Walter Talbot Kerr, former 
British Admiral of the Fleet, 88. 

May 13.—Col. King Stanley, pioneer and Indian 
fighter, 73. . . . Charles A. Rathbun, New Jersey 
lawyer and politician, 60. . . . Wilhelm Thomsen, 
Danish philologist, 85. . . . J. Frank Prather, Chi- 
cago cattle breeder, 64. 


May 14.—Francis Willey Kelsey, Michigan arche- 





















CURRENT TOPICS IN THE 
7 WORLD'S CARTOONS 
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MAYBE CAL IS WAITING FOR LEAP YEAR 
By McCutcheon, in the Tribune © (Chicago, IIL.) 


































IS IT TOO LEAKY? THE ORIGINAL SPHINX 
By Kirby, in the World (New York) By Berryman, in the Evening Star (Washington, D. C.) 
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THE GUESTS BEGIN TO ARRIVE A YEAR AHEAD 
OF THE PARTY 


From the Register (Des Moines, Iowa) 
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THERE DOESN’T SEEM TO BE MUCH DOUBT 
ABOUT THE ANSWER 


From the News (Cleveland, Ohio) 

















“ASK ME ANOTHER!” 
From Judge (New York) 


The new puzzle craze, questions and answers, ought to 

elp political candidates to get in trim for next year’s 

campaign. Voters sometimes have the embarrassing habit 
of asking questions] 
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THE LIMIT IS TWO; BUT ONE DIDN’T COUNT 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio) ' 


[Senator Fess, in his article that follows these cartoon ages, 

takes this -same viewpoint: that President Coolidge’s 

first term of one year and seven months was too short to 
be counted] 
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THE TRAVELING MAN COMES IN FROM THE ROAD 
From the World (New York) 


[The President's friend, ex-Senator Butler of Massachusetts, has been out West as chairman of the 
Republican National Committee] 
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LOVE ME, LOVE MY CAT! IT APPEARS THAT HE CAN’T HAVE BOTH 
From the Tribune (South Bend, Ind.) From the News Bee (Toledo, Ohio) 
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GETTING A BIT EMBARRASSING 
From the Telegram (New York) 


The continued rivalry of McAdoo and Smith 
furnishes a principal topic of discussion in Demo- 
cratic presidential politics, just as the third-term 
question monopolizes Republican attention. It 
seems difficult to believe that nominations lie more 
than a year ahead. Leadership in both parties has 
changed but little since the pre-convention period 
of three years ago. 
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AN IMPORTANT INVESTIGATION 
From the Jersey Journal (Jersey City, N. J.) 
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IS THERE ANYTHING IN IT? 
From the Evening Public Ledger (Philadelphia, Pa.) 




















PERHAPS HE’S GROWING TOO RAPIDLY 
From the Evening Star (Washington, D. C.) 
































THE PRESIDENT’S SUMMER VACATION 


From the Oregonian (Portland, Ore.) 
[Are Dawes and Lowden pleased about it?] 
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From the World (New York) 


The “White Bird” is a popular name for the air- 
plane in which the French war hero, Captain 
Charles Nungesser, set out on May 8 in an attempt 
to achieve the first flight from Paris to New York. 
He was accompanied by Francis Coli as navigator. 
It is believed that the machine passed over New- 
foundland, after crossing the Atlantic; but as the 
men had not been heard from after many days it 
became more and more the belief that they had 
lost their lives in the attempt. 5 


















ACCOMPLICES 
From the Journal (Portland, Ore.) 
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THE CASE OF SACCO AND VANZETTI 


From Life (©) (New York) 
[A brief statement of some of the principal facts in the case 
against Sacco and Vanzetti, which is now attracting world- 
wide attention, will be found on page 612 of this issue. 
The men have been condemned to death, after conviction 
on charges of murder, but there are accusations of prejudice 
against them, as self-confessed Communists, during their 
trial in Massachusetts six years ago and in their appeals to 
a higher court] 
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NO SECTIONALISM HERE! 
By Chase, in the Item (New Orleans, La.) 




















































A STRANGE CODE 


(The flag in Young China’s left hand is that of the Kuo- 
mintang. In his right is the Bolshevist emblem) 


From North China Daily News 


























A REAL FIGHT IN THE PUPPET SHOW 
(The manipulators of the ey are the Russian ambas- 
sador at Peking [on the left] and Chang Tso-lin, the Man- 
churian war lord who controls North China. This cartoon 

refers to Chang’s raid on the Soviet legation in Peking) 


From Miyako (Tokyo, Japan) 
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FOR SERVICES RENDERED 


(Chang Tso-lin and his followers are shown receiving British 
money for their raid on the Soviet embassy at’ Peking) 


s From Izvestia (Moscow, Russia) 
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A NEW WALL IN CHINA 


(Erected by European Powers, to 7 og themselves against 
**Red’’ China) 


From Le Rire (Paris, France) 
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CROWDING OUT THE FOREIGN POWERS THE STRUGGLE FOR WORLD DOMINATION 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 
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WHY ITALY AND FRANCE DECLINED UNCLE SAM’S DISARMAMENT INVITATION 


(Even if observers, and not delegates, were sent to the conference, all they would be able to “‘observe”? would be huge 
American, British, and Japanese fleets 


From Tevere (Rome, Italy) 




















A STEAMER AT JUNIOR, IN LOUISIANA, TEARS A HOLE IN THE LEVEE 
(The vessel is then used in a vain attempt to stop up the gap) 


A PORTION OF ARKANSAS CITY, AS SEEN FROM THE AIR ON APRIL 30 


(The levee itself is high and dry, but the water has got in behind it from a huge crevasse above the city. Many of 
the buildings shown, partly submerged, are actually floating with the current) 


WHEN THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER OVERFLOWED ITS BANKS 


(The Father of Waters rose up in its might, in the middle of April, and during the five or six weeks following 


caused the greatest destruction in all its history. It was estimated on May 16 that 300,000 homeless 
persons were then under the care of the American Red Cross, with the number growing larger every day 


and the flood crisis not likely to pass before the 1st of June) 
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MISSISSIPPI RIVER FLOODS 





BY F. H. NEWELL 


(Former Chief, U. S. Reclamation Service) 


HE recent floods in the Mississippi 
River basin have caused the death of 
several hundred persons, have rendered 
homeless three hundred thousand_ others, 
and destroyed property valued at hundreds 
of millions. These floods are among the 
most notable of the disasters in the history 
of the country; yet, as regards quantity of 
water, they were not much, if any, greater 
than others recorded within historic time, 
nor as extensive as might have been possi- 
ble. Destruction exceeded that of previ- 
ous floods of 1912 and 1922 because events 
have worked together toward the taking of 
great risks; the occupation and use of the 
low lands for farms, homes, and industry 
have increased to such a point that failure 
of the levees, such as might have taken 
place with little loss in earlier years, when 
the country was less well developed, has 
produced correspondingly greater injury. 
Protective works along the lower Missis- 
sippi River—that is, in its delta region— 
have been advanced to a point where undue 
confidence has been put in their withstand- 
ing any possible flood, and yet they have 
not been sufficiently complete to meet the 
unusual but by no means extraordinary 
combination of conditions. The losses, 
while large and in some cases irreparable, 
were apparently needed to convince the 
public in general that other and more sub- 
stantial works must be built, at a cost of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, if man is to 
defy successfully the forces of Nature and 
is to occupy in peace some of the lands 
which Nature had provided for the use of 
the rivers during their occasional floods. 


Why Not Work with Nature? 


Apparently we must have such disasters 
to teach the great body of our people the 
lesson, if they will not give heed to the 
specialists or men of vision who are devoting 
their lives to the study of these matters. 
The first and most important is that it is 
within the range of human strength and in- 


telligence to cope with these forces of Nature. 
At the same time, it is obvious that to do 
this economically and effectively man must 
learn to work with Nature rather than 
attempt to oppose an immovable obstacle 
to an irresistible force. 

In a small way we have learned this les- 
son. In the old days of Mississippi River 
boating, as described by Mark Twain, the 
rival boats in the race “put a nigger on the 
safety valve.” Generally one of the boats 
blew up, with destruction of all on board. 
Theoretically the boilers could be made 
strong enough to stand the most intense 
pitch-pine fire, but what is the use? In the 
same way it is theoretically possible, at 
enormous cost, to build levees or dikes high 
enough to withstand any possible combina- 
tion of floods. But is that the best way? 
The answer is for the future. 


The Function of Forests 


Many of our friends—the forest enthusi- 
asts or conservationists—confidently assert 
that everything will be well with us if we 
preserve or restore the forests on the head- 
waters. We believe in forests and their 
beneficial influence, but a checking-up of 
the time and place of the occurrence of the 
floods indicates that so far as the lower river 
is concerned the flood height would prob- 
ably not have been lowered more than 
a fraction of an inch if all of the headwaters 
had been kept in primeval forests. The 
destructive accumulation of waters came 
not from far up-stream but from local and 
almost unprecedented rainfall. Forests we 
should have—and upland reservoirs; each 
and all are useful in their proper place. But 
we must not over-estimate their relative 
value. A sense of proportion is needed. 


Heavy Winter Rains 
The past winter was characterized by 
prolonged rains which came at such time 
and in such places as to saturate the soils 


throughout the central part of the United 
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States, keeping the rivers at high stages for 
weeks during a period when usually they 
are low. Then came an unusually heavy 
rainfall on this saturated soil, with corre- 
spondingly large run-off into the rivers 
already swollen. At New Orleans fourteen 
inches of rain fell in two days; in the country 
to the north other heavy rains occurred in 
succession and in such a way as to produce 
floods which arrived almost simultaneously 
in the lower portions of the great tributaries 
which unite to make the Mississippi. The 
mightiest of these, the Ohio, however, was 
not in flood—for example, at Cincinnati. 
Under quite ordinary conditions the Ohio 
River itself might have been at high level, 
and thus still further have increased the de- 
structiveness. 


Eleven Niagaras Combined! 


No precise figures are available as to the 
total amount of water that has passed any 
important point, but in general it may be 
said that about 2,400,000 cubic feet per 
second were forced into the main channel 
below Cairo, at the junction of the Ohio and 
Upper Mississippi. To get any idea of this 
volume, remember that Niagara River dis- 
charges about 210,000 cubic feet per second 
or about one-eleventh of this flood. Farther 
down, this was increased to _ possibly 
3,000,000 second-feet or more. 

The channel between the levees was not 
big enough to carry this amount of water. 
In some places the levees were not complete 
nor up to grade. Failures occurred at one 
point after another, until at a half-dozen 
places quantities of water equaling two or 
three Niagaras were flowing out toward the 
low ground, finding a way through the great 
basins paralleling the river. The waters 
worked their way down these back passages, 
bayous, or old abandoned channels of the 
river, backing up upon the farm lands and 
towns. Later they rejoined the main river, 
increasing the flood height at lower points 
or finding outlets ultimately leading to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


The New Orleans Situation 


The crest of the flood—that is, the point 
of the river where there was the greatest 
accumulation of water—progressed some- 
what slowly southward. This crest at 


times was lowered or retarded by the break- 
ing of levees, or was increased by the flow 
from the tributaries and by the return water 
When it 


from the overflowing basins. 
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reached New Orleans, the total quantity of 
water then in the channel, before the pas- 
sage of the crest, was about 1,250,000 cubic 
feet per second. To restrain such floods 
great levees have been built to the height 
of 23 feet. This height has been determined 
by the fact that in previous floods the crest 
has been reduced by the breaking of levees 
at several points higher up the river. The 
inhabitants, through years of experience of 
flood alarm, have acquired great confidence 
that levees of this height will hold back any 
flood which might occur. 

At this time, however, confidence was 
shaken. Many warnings have been given 
by local engineers and experts. The up- 
river levees, although failing in places, were 
not reducing the height below the danger 
point; finally the decision was reluctantly 
given to blow out a part of the levee at 
Poydras, below the city of New Orleans. 
This resulted in the escape of possibly 
200,000 second-feet and promptly lowered 
the flood height in front of the city from 
20.8 to 20.2 feet. It was assumed that 
the city and the State could better afford 
to take care of the people from the two 
parishes whose homes and fields were in-, 
jured than risk a far greater calamity to the 
city itself. 


Local Politics versus National Viewpoint 


The hysterical discussion and the highly 
colored newspaper reports of the blowing 
out of this levee have attracted perhaps more 
attention than the prosaic incidents of pro- 
longed hardship, or even of lingering death, 
due to exposure from the slowly advancing 
waters. The people of the region, accus- 
tomed to adapt themselves to these calami- 
ties, have come to regard them as visitations 
of Providence. While they have exerted 
themselves to the utmost, particularly in 
times of disaster, they have not been able to 
work together in the most businesslike or 
ideal way nor to make an effective im- 
pression on the mind of the nation. This 
has been due to what, for lack of a better 
term, we embrace under the word “‘poli- 
tics’’; to the fact that each locality, under- 
standing its own needs, has worked for these 
irrespective of more comprehensive plans 
such as might result in accomplishing the 
greatest good to the greatest number, but 
with the probable sacrifice of their own 
immediate advantages. 

Local politicians have attained promi- 
nence through urging local remedies, but of 
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A LEVEE, OR ARTIFICIAL BANK, DESIGNED TO AID NAVIGATION AND TO KEEP THE GREAT 
RIVERS IN THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY FROM OVERFLOWING 
(The picture shows clearly, at the left, the lowlands that are inundated when the river does rise to the point of over- 


flowing, as in the present crisis. There are nearly two thousand miles of this type of levee on the Mississippi alone, 
furnishing protection in normal years to thirty thousand square miles. The standard levee has a top width ofeight 


feet, and varies in height from ten to twenty-five feet. 


In times of emergency this embankment is raised still 


higher by the use of bags filled with sand) 


real statesmen viewing the matter in the 
broadest way there have been few. 
Among those who have been most con- 
spicuous in breadth of grasp and personal 
devotion, perhaps no one has stood out 
clearer than the late Francis G. Newlands, 
former Senator from Nevada, a native of 
Mississippi. He was one of the few nation- 
ally minded men in the Senate who at all 
times urged a broad study of the situation 
and the adoption of a policy and plan sufh- 
ciently comprehensive to embrace all future 
needs and contingencies. He had succeeded 
in persuading the Congress to the point 
where a study of the whole subject was 
authorized, but following his death this 
authorization was repealed, a triumph of 
piecemeal as opposed to national planning. 


Improvements Aided and Created 


Looking at the problem in a broad way, 
it is seen that the rainfall upon twenty-one 
States flows inwardly, uniting in the great 
river system which drains over one-half of 
the United States; yet the United States, as 
a, Government, has direct authority only as 
commerce between the States is affected. 
The improvement of navigation is the basis 
of authority for expending money, derived 
from taxation of all of the people from 
Maine to California, for the improvement 
of the Mississippi River and its navigable 





tributaries. All other functions, theoreti- 
cally at least, the States reserve to them- 
selves; yet there is continual urge that the 
taxpayers’ money be utilized in providing 
adequate protection against calamities of 
this kind. 

Around $200,000,000 has been expended 
on the improvement of Mississippi River 
navigation, most of this being for the build- 
ing of levees. These have been planned 
with a view to keeping the rivers within 
their channels, primarily for the purpose of 
improving navigation, but incidentally for 
preventing the floods from spreading out to 
the adjacent lowlands or basins below the 
level of the river banks. 

Much of this land when cleared has great 
value for agriculture, for the production of 
cotton, corn, and sugar-cane. Great areas 
have been cleared and cultivated; many 
thousands of acres of swamp and overflowed 
lands have been reclaimed by drainage; but 
the economic value—that is to say, its pro- 
ductive capacity through the years—has not 
always justified the cost of reclamation. 
Each locality, of course, insists that it should 
be protected by a more liberal use of the 
taxpayers’ money; the local politicians gain 
prominence by ‘the advocacy of expendi- 
tures which might or might not fit in with 
the larger plans advocated by men of the 
type of Senator Newlands. 
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Federal and Local Appropriations 


The pressure for Federal appropriations 
to be spent here or there along the river and 
without much reference to the greatest good 
of the greatest number, has resulted finally 
in the establishment of the rule that each 
locality must show good faith by making 
available some of its own money for build- 
ing levees, on the ratio of at least one dollar 
of local, district, or State funds against 
two dollars to be spent by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This has worked out fairly well; 
actually the expenditures have been more 
nearly on a 50-50 basis. The most import- 
ant works are not always so located as to be 
needed locally, nor paid for in large part by 
local expenditures. The most expensive 
reconstruction may be at a part of the river 
where the landowners have the least money 
er taxing power. Thus it has resulted that 
the levees so far constructed have not 
always been in accord with a comprehen- 
sive plan nor have they all been built to the 
required height. At many points are incom- 
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From the New York Times 
THE FLOODED MISSISSIPPI REGION 


(On April 15 the first warning came of flood conditions 

in southern Illinois, where the Missouri and the Ohio 

join the Mississippi. It was just a month later when the 
crest of the flood reached southern Louisiana) 
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plete works, and more or less dangerous 
compromises have resulted between money 
available and prospective dangers. 

Meantime, the actual use of the river in 
commerce between the States has declined 
rapidly. Railroads paralleling the. rivers 
have better served to transport the people 
and goods. The movement of these by rail 
has not been dependent upon either floods 
or drought. The machinery of transporta- 
tion on the rivers has been only slightly im- 
proved during the past generation. The 
older steamboats have been worn out or 
sunk and few new ones built. Private 
capital is not attracted and the Federal 
Government has finally been induced to put 
on a fleet of boats and barges of its own, in 
the hope that it can demonstrate the eco- 
nomic feasibility of a larger use of the great 
inland waterways. 


How May the Best Results Be Secured? 


What about the future? Will other floods 
happen next year or in the coming years? 
Yes. What has happened in nature will 
probably happen again. We are never sure 
that any one flood is the greatest of the 
century in which we are living. Every plan 
for flood protection or prevention must be 
big enough to meet all the extreme condi- 
tions which have occurred, and also provide 
a margin of safety for something even 
greater. Knowing this, why has it not been 
done? Why have the engineers neglected 
to build the protective works high enough 
and strong enough to withstand the floods 
which they know must occur? It is because 
they could not get public support nor funds 
enough to carry out their plans. The public, 
unwilling to be convinced, prefers to take 
chances. The prophets of calamity, though 
telling the truth, have been ignored. 

What can be done? Given plenty of 
money, estimated in hundreds of millions, 
a protection of 99 per cent. may be had. 
But with limited funds we may obtain only 
80 per cent., or 60 per cent., or less. It is 
a question of engineering and economics to 
get the largest results with the least money. 
We must balance the probable future losses 
against present available funds. We have 
always done this, but have guessed wrong. 
The parsimony of the past years, the taking 
of too great chances, has caused losses in 
money greater than would have been needed 
for protective works: Recognizing this, the 
hysteria of repentance is apt to sweep us off 
our feet. Now we are apt to spend millions 
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uselessly. It is probable that even with 
all the money that can be made available 
we cannot at once build works large enough 
to prevent a repetition of flood losses in the 
next few years; but we can do this in ten 
years or less if we will go at the problem in 
a thorough, businesslike way. 

We must know more about the jeb in 
front of us. Many people know exactly 
what should be done in their own locality, 
but few fully grasp the whole situation. 
Unfortunately these few are not agreed, 
some give more weight to one set of facts and 
some to another. 


Levees Must Have “Safety Valves’ 


In a large way there are two divergent 
remedies proposed. First and simplest is 
that of building and relying upon levees 
only, building these high enough to resist all 
possible floods, thus keeping the river be- 
tween artificial banks, or, as commonly 
expressed, ‘‘turning it up on edge.”” Second, 
and more complicated, is the plan of con- 
forming more nearly to natural conditions— 
namely, of providing safety valves or places 
where, on reaching a dangerous height, the 
river may overflow gently in a broad shal- 
low stream, holding down the extreme flood 
height in the main river. 

Let us imagine the Mississippi River not 
as one stream flowing in a single defined 
channel, but as a group of large rivers with 
rapid fall and swift current converging and 
dropping part of the load of silt or mud, 





which each carries, at the point where the 
velocity is checked by entering upon a 
nearly flat plain. This results in building 
up, through the centuries, an extensive delta 
with land surface sloping away from the 
main channels. The banks of each river 
entering the delta are built by the débris 
brought down by the stream during time of 
high flood and left when the water is stilled. 
The channels of the streams through the 
delta, built by these natural causes, are 
large enough only for ordinary floods. In 
high floods the water is forced to find its 
way over the banks, seeking the depressions 
and gradually working its way into swamps 
or lowlands in many side channels or bay- 
ous. Thus the outlets of the waters, which 
are poured into the delta region of the 
Mississippi, are almost as many in number 
but not as well marked as are the inlets or 
great rivers which flow into it. 

The great rivers which converge to pour 
their laden waters into the delta come from 
widely different areas. Each has its well- 
marked personality. The largest of these 
areas, that of the Missouri River, is partly 
arid; the total amount of water is less than 
that from the Ohio, which comes from 
humid regions. Under ordinary conditions, 
each of these large rivers sends down its 
annual floods at different times. The main 
channel of each river, built by that river, 
is maintained by it only large enough to 
carry what may be termed the ordinary 
flow. Any extraordinary flood must find 
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its way over or through the banks built by 
the floods into innumerable channels or 
broad basins; where, sluggishly moving 
southward, it may rejoin the river or work 
its way to the Gulf. 


Protection of Cities and Farms 


Nature has provided a nice adjustment 
of ordinary floods and of channel sizes and 
has left low-lying basins in which extraor- 
dinary floods have been accustomed to 
spread harmlessly during the thousands of 
years of the continuing process of building 
up of the long basins and bayous. Man, 
however, has coveted the use of these 
basins, which Nature provided as a relief 
or safety valve for the extreme floods. The 
soil is rich and when cleared of the heavy 
growth may be made to produce valuable 
crops, but always with the menace of the 
extraordinary flood. Towns not only have 
been: built upon the bluffs or highlands 
along the river, but have extended down 
upon the lower flood plains; earthen banks 
or dikes have been built around these to 
keep back the waters from their old play- 
grounds. The levees thus built for the pro- 
tection of the cities and cultivated fields 

.are matters of local control. 


Government Work on the Mississippi 


The United States as a governmental 
agency has no concern with such dikes 
where they have been planned and built 
for local protection or to increase land 
values, but along the main navigable river 
it has a _ well-recognized responsibility. 
There, where navigation is concerned, it is 
the duty of Congress to see to it that com- 
merce between the States is protected. 
Levees must be built for the benefit of 
navigation, to hold the river within proper 
bounds. Caving banks must be prevented, 
and other things done to encourage com- 
merce on the rivers. 

Starting with this conception of its duties, 
the Federal Government has built levees 
at important places and has made compre- 
hensive plans for joining these with the 
similar works built by local authorities. 
There is a long and involved history of 
efforts, finally culminating in the adoption 
of a scheme by which appropriations on 
the part of the United States, as before 
stated, will be made available at the rate 
of two dollars of Federal money for each 
one dollar of local funds spent in accord- 
ance with the Jarger plans. 
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The Government plans and work have 
been intrusted to the Mississippi River 
Commission, made up largely of army en- 
gineers detailed for the purpose. The com- 
mission, through many years, has made 
surveys and studies; it has carried out the 
necessary work of supervision whenever 
funds were available. It has never been 
able, however, to carry out its plans in full, 
nor to complete to its satisfaction any con- 
siderable portion of the works untimately 
needed. 


How Man Helps to Make Floods a Peril 


After years of effort there are now 
stretches along the Mississippi where strong 
levees up to the desired standard have been: 
built; but these adjoin places. where there 
still remains low or insufficient protection. 
During the past few years there has been, 
on the whole, a little less than the usual 
rainfall, and the annual floods have been 
below the ordinary. People along the 
river have become somewhat indifferent 
and have not fully supported the demands 
of the engineers, who have tried to call their. 
attention to the fact that the years of de- 
ficiency must be followed by years of excess. 
Why worry? 

Now has come the return to more normal 
conditions. This year of floods may be 
followed by others even more severe. Dur- 
ing recent years forests have been cleared 
or burned on the headwaters, drains have 
been built, lowlands have been diked off, 
thousands of miles of hard roads protected 
by gutters have been constructed. Every- 
thing possible has been done to throw the 
rain waters quickly into the stream chan- 
nels, so that these will pass down to the 
larger rivers and through them to the 
Mississippi delta region. 

This time element is all-important. There 
are seven of these large rivers converging 
from different directions and from different 
climatic regions. The sum total of their 
flow, over 3,000,000 cubic feet per second, 
if it should come all at once would exceed 
anything we have yet experienced in the 
way of floods. The probability of an ex- 
traordinary rainfall over all of the basins 
at the same time is small. It may be fig- 
ured out mathematically much as we might 
figure the probability in throwing dice; 
there is a remote chance, perhaps one in 
a ten thousand throws, that we could have 
seven dice show sixes or even fives and 
sixes. Such a possibility as this must be 
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taken into account in plans for protection 
from floods. 

If the upper Ohio had been in flood the 
damage might have been still greater. 
The possibility that this may occur next 
year, or the year after, is always with us. 
No system of levees high enough or strong 
enough can be built within reasonable cost 
to provide for such remote contingency. 
Somewhere there must be a break in the 
levees, as has happened in the past. The 
more complete the system, the tighter the 
safety valve is held down, the greater will 
be the damage when such break occurs, 
unless provision has been made so that the 
break or outlet will take place where the 
destruction will be least. 


Occupation of Low Lands Must Be Readjusted 


This comes to the point of our story: If 
it is possible to get enough hundreds of 
millions o1 dollars to levee completely these 
great rivers and the main channel of the 
Mississippi through the delta lands, and 
if partial attempts to do so only increase the 
ultimate destruction of life and property, 
then the question arises whether we can- 
not work with Nature and study ways which 

















A RED CROSS REFUGEE CAMP NEAR FORREST 
CITY, ARKANSAS 


(About forty miles from the river channel) 
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WHERE THE LEVEE NEAR GALE, IN ILLINOIS, 
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conform most nearly to the laws governing 
these apparent erratic activities. 

Every engineer when he builds an earth 
dam makes elaborate provision for a spill- 
way so placed that the floods cannot rise 
to the top of the dam and flow over it. A 
dike or levee is merely a long, low, earth 
dam. If overtopped, the waters quickly 
cut it out. Recognizing this condition, 
many engineers now contend that instead 
of trying to build these hundreds of miles 
of levees high enough to be safe from over- 
topping, there should be constructed at 
suitable intervals long spillways at flood 
heights so that when the flood begins to 
threaten the levees the excess water creeping 
up over these spillways may flow back into 
the basins provided by Nature. This 
means that occupation of these basins for 
farms and towns should be discouraged or 
reduced to the minimum and the land de- 
voted largely to the production of trees. 
It does not mean necessarily a wholesale 
destruction of improvements already made, 
but rather a gradual readjustment by which 
the less valuable lands may be so handled 
as to be least injured by these occasional 
extreme flood flows. 

Note in this connection that the river 
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has done this very thing during each suc- 
cessive flood. It has found the weakest 
point in the levees, has cut crevasses, and 
has spread out, thus leaving the flood crest 
and reducing the danger to other levees. 
The difference is that these points, where the 
river overflows, should be selected by ex- 
perts, far in advance and with a view to min- 
imum damage and with provision made for 
the safety of whole communities. Here, 
however, is the rub. Each local politician 
naturally urges that the water be dumped, 
not upon the lands of his constituents, but 
somewhere else. The theory is fine, but 
“do not try to apply it where my people 
are concerned.” 

Note also that possibly the greatest 
injury has resulted, not immediately from 
the breaking of the levees along the main 
river, built presumably as an aid to naviga- 
tion, but from the fact that the levees be- 
hind the plantations and towns, where they 
extend out toward the swamps, have not 
been built or kept up. During the past 
few years of relative freedom from floods, 
many of these local levees have been neg- 
lected; when the water has swept down 
across the lowlands it has crept up on the 
settlements from the rear and has over- 
whelmed them, although the top of the 
main river bank has been well out of water. 

For years certain groups of engineers 
have pleaded for the adoption of this plan. 
It has been pointed out again and again 
that with the increased volume of water 
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likely to come upon New Orleans, due to 
the improvements and changes in the rivers 
above the city, levees must be overtopped 
unless a safety-valve isprovided. They have 
urged that suitable provision be made, both 
above the city and below, near the place 
where finally, as an emergency measure, 
the Poydras levee was recently dynamited. 
It would have been infinitely less expensive 
to have built a suitable overflow channel 
during recent years of low water, but though 
funds were available, permission could not 
be had for this, with the result that at the 
last moment great property values were 
sacrificed in order to save the city. 

From what has been said it is obvious 
that we, as thinking people, have no occa- 
sion for alarm over the future. Individuals, 
communities, States, and the nation have 
suffered enormous losses, the total of which 
may never be known. — But it is worth the 
cost if we have learned the lesson and are- 
now willing to study the accumulated facts 
and go to work wisely and thoroughly to 
secure the remedy, working with Nature 
as far as possible rather than trying blindly 
and persistently to buck the inexorable or 
oppose immovable structures to irresistible 
forces. It is useless to discuss the mistakes 
which may have been made, or to consider 
them, excepting as they afford valuable. 
lessons as guidance for the future. Our 
resources are practically. boundless.. The 
only question is how best-touse, rather than - 
abuse, these bounties of Nature. 

















A SCENE NEAR MURPHY, MISSISSIPPI, IN THE VICKSBURG REGION 


(The water is up to the second story of the building, and the occupants are being rescued, with some of their household 
goods, by means of boats and rafts) 
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SHALL MR. COOLIDGE HAVE A 





SECOND ELECTIVE TERM ? 


BY SIMEON D. FESS 


(United States Senator from Ohio) 


ILL Coolidge break the rule of Presi- 
dential tenure, by a ‘‘second elective 
term” which will extend tenure beyond 
cight years, to this time its maximum limit? 
This question has been asked quite fre- 
quently in recent months. Had he been 
elected in November, 1924, as a citizen in 
the ranks, instead of having been promoted 
to the head of the nation from the Vice- 
Presidency, to fill out the year and seven 
months of the unexpired term of the Har- 
ding administration, no other name would 
have been mentioned as his successor. The 
record of his administration is made up. 

Measured by the number of problems 
emerging from the World War, the compli- 
cated character of many of them, and the 
manner of their solution, Mr. Coolidge 
has deserved and has won the approval of 
the American people in the main, without 
regard to partisan differences. His grip upor 
the average citizen is real and most unusual. 
It does not resemble the hold of the popular 
leader such as a Jackson or a Roosevelt, in 
arousing devoted followers. It is unlike the 
leadership of a McKinley or a Wilson. 

The average citizen, making up the great 
mass of the American electorate, appreci- 
ates the Coolidge attributes. He likes his 
clear thinking, his sound judgment, his 
wholesome courage, and his unhesitatinz 
action on all matters of public weal. He 
admires his attitude toward the home, the 
church, and American institutions. His 
simplicity of character, as displayed in his 
accepting the oath of office by the light of 
a kerosene lamp from the hands of his 
father, in the Vermont farmhouse, is but 
typical of the man, and sheds light upon his 
hold on the average citizen. 
| His frugal habits in the New England 
home are but a suggestion how he would 
conduct the largest business concern of all 
time, the United States Government. His 
well-known high standards of public con- 
duct are assurance that no approach of any 


, 


improper or corrupt deal would ever be 
made to him. These attributes have come 
to be common knowledge, builded into a 
conviction, and are the basis of a popular 
support, both individual and collective, not 
enjoyed by any leader of this generation. 

His keen intellect that readily compre- 
hends a situation, his rational sensibilities 
that open the way to constructive sym- 
pathy, and his will power when once a de- 
cision is made, unite in a high type of leader- 
ship in administration. In the very best 
sense he is a real leader. Our system of 
politics tends to make public servants mere 
followers of what they guess is the dominant 
group of the electorate. Interpreting and 
representing the popular wish of the people 
back home is an exemption from the respon- 
sibility of having any conviction of your 
own. Observance of this practice is common 
in modern political life. It requires the 
public servant to spend his time and energy 
in trying to find what the people back home 
want, with little if any regard for what the 
proper position is, from the standpoint of 
sound economy. 

Mr. Coolidge studies the problem, ar- 
rives at conclusions, and announces his 
view. If criticism comes from whatever 
source, he does not shy away, but rean- 
nounces with stronger affirmation based 
upon reasons which leave no doubt as to his 
position and why he kas taken it. The 
present agitation over our foreign relations 
is evidence. 

As 1928 approaches, the average citizen 
looks to see Coolidge nominated to succeed 
himself. The politician, always with his ear 
to the ground, speculates on what would 
be the effect of such a nomination which 
seeks to extend his tenure four more years, 
making in all seven months beyond nine 
years in the Presidency. 

His second elective term does not prop- 
erly raise the question of third term, but 
the question of holding the office of the 
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Presidency longer than eight years, the 
maximum tenure in our past history. 


How Presipents HAvE FARED 
HiTHERTO 


Twenty-nine citizens have held the posi- 
tion of President in our 138 years of national 
history. Ten of these—Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Lincoln, 
Grant, Cleveland, McKinley, and Wilson— 
were elected the second time, and eight 
served the full eight years, each. Lincoln 
and McKinley died before the expiration 
of the second term. Six Presidents came 
to the head of the nation from the Vice- 
Presidency — Tyler, Fillmore, Johnson, 
Arthur, Roosevelt, and Coolidge. Of these, 
the first four finished the unexpired terms 
of their predecessors and failed to secure an 
election in their own right, all having made 
the effort. Roosevelt and Coolidge each 
succeeded himself, thus breaking a precedent. 

Thirteen Presidents were elected for but 
one term—the two Adamses, Van Buren, 
Harrison, Polk, Taylor, Pierce, Buchanan, 
Hayes, Garfield, Harrison, Taft, and Har- 
ding. Of our 138 years, about 75 per cent. 
have been under the direction of Presidents 
elected for a second term. The remainder, 
including Roosevelt and Coolidge, served 
a total of 44 years. The six Presidents pro- 
moted from the Vice-Presidency served 19 
‘years and 1 month—Tyler 3 years and 11 
months, Fillmore 2 years and g months, 
Johnson 3 years and 104 months, Arthur 
3 years and 6% months, Roosevelt 3 years 
and 6 months prior to his election in his own 
right. Coolidge served 1 year and 7 months 
prior to his election in his own right. 

Ten of the twenty-nine Presidents were 
given the second election. Thirteen were 
limited to but one term, four having died in 
office and all but two of the others having 
become candidates for the second term. 

Six were promoted from the Vice-Presi- 
dency, only two of whom were elected their 
own successors. Tyler, after serving all but 
one month of the Harrison administration, 
quarreled with the Whig leaders, headed by 
Clay, and was denied nomination for elec- 
tion to succeed himself. Fillmore, after 
serving two years and nine months of the 
Taylor administration, was denied the nomi- 
nation as his own successor. Johnson, after 
serving all the second Lincoln term except 
a month and a half, was denied nomination 
as his own successor, after a bitter contest 


‘in the Republican party. Arthur, after 


serving the entire Garfield administration 
save six months, contested for the nomina- 
tion and was defeated by Blaine on the 
fourth ballot. Roosevelt, after serving all 
the second McKinley term but six months, 
was nominated and elected his own succes- 
sor, thus breaking the precedent. Coolidge, 
after serving one year and seven months of 
the Harding administration, was nominated 
and elected his own successor, the second 
time to break the former custom of 
denying election to a President who had 
been promoted from the Vice-Presidency. 


Wuy AN Eicnt-YEAR Limir? 


It will not be seriously contested that 
Tyler, Johnson, Arthur, and Roosevelt (as 
regards the unexpired term of McKinley) 
should be credited with serving a term as 
President. In the case of Fillmore, while 
his tenure was nine months beyond half 
of the Taylor administration, he is usually 
credited with one term in the Presidency. 
In the case of Coolidge, whose term was five 
months short of half of the Harding admin- 
istration, if that fraction is to be regarded 
a term, then, upon that reasoning, had he 
served but five months or only a week or 
even a day, he would be credited with one 
term, which on its face is untenable and 
cannot be subject to the stock arguments 
urged against a third term. 

By the fourth of March, 1929, the Presi- 
dent will have served five years and seven 
months. That is not two terms, as Lincoln, 
serving one month and eleven days over 
four years, did not have two terms. The 
same with McKinley, who served six months 
over four years. The question arising in 
connection with the reélection of Coolidge in 
1928 is not whether he will be given a third 
term, but rather shall he be limited to a 
tenure of five years and seven months? 
Stating it in another way, shall the Ameri- 
can people be denied giving the President 
a second elective term because, through the 
death of Harding, one year and seven 
months before the end of his term, Coolidge, 
being the Vice-President, was called to 
serve as President for that period? 

Is it solid reasoning to hold that a dis- 
tinguished statesman, eminent as an execu- 
tive, widely approved by the entire nation, 
is not eligible for further service because to 
reélect him would be giving him a tenure 
of a year and seven months beyond eight 
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years, the maximum tenure thus far of the 
presidential office for one man? 

In the final analysis, it is not a question 
whether Coolidge should be given a third 
term, but whether the people are entitled 
to his service and should be permitted to 
enjoy it for a period beyond eight years. 
This at once raises the question, why eight 
years as a limit of the presidential tenure 
in this day of American constitutional gov- 
ernment? The history of the Third Term 
issue does not seem to justify the force 
hereto given to the precedent, as the fol- 
lowing observations will indicate. 


SHortT TERMS COMPATIBLE 
witH Lonc TENURE 


It has been regarded as an American 
principle and practice that quick and effec- 
tive responsibility in elective office is best 
assured by short terms. However, short 
term is not tantamount to brief tenure. 
While the term of a member of Congress, 
especially a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is short—but two years—his 
tenure is longer. The solid and permanent 
interests of the country are best subserved 
by the longer tenure. Long ago the people 
of the country adopted the longer tenure as 
a principle because they realized the value 
in public welfare of ability and experience 
in the legislative halls. 

While the term of a House member is 
but two years, and the Senate six, the rule 
is repeated reélections. If we take the 
Sixty-ninth Congress for purposes of this 
study, the House contained a member who 
was serving his seventeenth term; one each 
serving his sixteenth, fifteenth, fourteenth, 
and thirteenth terms; two serving the 
twelfth, nine the eleventh, ten the tenth, 
seven the ninth, fifteen the eighth, thirty- 
five the seventh, forty-six the sixth, forty- 
two the fifth, sixty-four the fourth, etc. 
This rule of short term and long tenure is 
taking deeper hold from year to year upon 
our people. 

The same is true in the Senate. The 
present efficient Chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the Senate is now 
serving his sixth term of six years each. 
Another member has served continuously 
since 1901, two others since 1903. It is 
true that reélections are not as frequent 
now that we have popular vote as before— 
a fact generally conceded and admitted, to 


the hurt of the country by a lowering of the. to one term or during good behavior. 


level of ability of the body. As a rule, 
training and actual experience are obvious 
advantages to public service, not only in 
legislative fields but in judicial and admin- 
istrative as well. 

In the case of the Federal judiciary, life 
tenure, or during good behavior, was 
adopted from the beginning. Quite natur- 
ally this feature was strongly resisted by 
those who urged ineligibility in elections. 
But the argument for an independent 
judiciary, to insure decisions in accordance 
with the justice of the issue rather than 
from pressure either by threat or influence, 
prevailed in the convention, hence the 
tenure for good behavior. 

The history of the Supreme Court of the 
nation has demonstrated the wisdom of 
this practice. - From the standpoint of high 
character of the personnel, in ability, fair- 
ness, and great service, the court ranks 
first in the world. In the high standards 
of judicial decisions and the universal 
public confidence reposed in the ability, 
probity, and integrity of the tribunal of last 
resort, great credit is reflected upon the 
founders of the system. However, it should 
be stated that the proved wisdom of life 
tenure in an appointive judiciary does not 
conclusively argue its success in an elective 
executive. The latter, being responsible for 
the execution of the laws, should be more 
amenable to the desires of the people who 
should have opportunity freely and fre- 
quently to express a popular conviction. 

In the case of the American executive, 
the term is short, but four years, and the 
tenure thus far has never been extended 
beyond eight years, although there is no 
constitutional limitation of tenure. Under 
the Constitution, the President can be re- 
elected as often as the people may choose 
to do so. He could be continued for life, 
or during good behavior. 


DIscussION IN THE CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION 


The matter was fully discussed in the 
Constitutional Convention, where a variety 
of opinion was expressed, first over char- 
acter of the Executive, whether single or 
plural; second, by whom chosen, whether 
by Congress or the people, or electors 
chosen for the purpose; third, term of office 
varying all the way from one to twenty 
years; and fourth, tenure, whether limited 
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These several features had to be con- 
sidered together. The adoption of one 
would modify the other. There early devel- 
oped a strong sentiment for election of the 
President by Congress. At one stage it 
was unanimously agreed so to elect him. 
There was also a strong sentiment to make 
his tenure during good behavior. The two 
views were irreconcilable. If the Execu- 
tive were elected by Congress, then the 
term must be comparatively short and he 
be ineligible for reélection. 

After weeks of discussion and various 
proposals voted on, it was once decided to 
make the term seven years, omitting any ref- 
erence to ineligibility for reélection. Later 
the term was made six years, ineligible for 
reélection. However, that powerful ele- 
ment urging a tenure during good behavior 
succeeded with little effort in drafting the 
principle of eligibility to reélection. Gouv- 
erneur Morris, Roger Sherman, and Rufus 
King led the fight, with which Washington 
had sympathy. This plan adopted, the 
length of term was not so important. Even 
though the term is short, this principle 
would permit continuous reélections so 
long as the incumbent met the approval of 
the people, and would be tantamount to 
good behavior—a principle for which there 
was strong contention. That principle 
settled, the mode of election was changed 
from Congress to the Electoral College, 
and the term was fixed at four years. 
Election by Congress, with eligibility to re- 
election, even on a short-term basis, would 
not be conducive to the public welfare. 


WASHINGTON’S VIEWS 


George Mason, the author of the Virginia 
Bill of Rights, was the only prominent 
member of the Federal Constitutional Con- 
vention who expressed final disapproval 
over the failure to limit the President to 
but one term. He also urged the same 
rule upon the senatorial tenure. Jefferson, 
who being in France was not in the Con- 
vention, expressed his disapproval in a 
letter to Washington, saying. his opposition 
to monarchy had been greatly increased 
since he had spent some time in Europe. 
Jefferson’s prestige was sufficient to make 
any proposal important, especially if he 
opposed it. 

On the other hand, Washington, who 
presided over the Convention, voted against 
the proposal of seven years and ineligibility 
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for reélection. Later, in a letter to Lafay- 
ette, he openly disagreed with the position 
of Jefferson, in which he used this. 


Guarded so effectually as the proposed Constitu- 
tion is in respect to the prevention of bribery, and 
undue influence in the choice of President, I confess 
I differ widely from Mr. Jefferson and you as to 
the expediency or necessity of rotation in that 
appointment. The matter was fairly discussed in 
the Convention,.and to my full conviction. Under 
an extended view of this part of the subject, I can 
see no propriety in precluding ourselves from the 
services of any man who on some great emergency 
shall be deemed universally most capable of serving 
the public. 


It has been erroneously urged that Wash- 
ington, in declining to accept the third 
term, had taken the view of Mason and 
Jefferson. This is wide of the mark. 
Washington’s decision was from individual 


_tastes and personal convenience, not politi- 


cal principle nor rule of action. 

His utterances as well as votes touching 
the subject of presidential tenure were all 
confirming his belief that the solid and 
permanent interest of the nation was best 
subserved by utilizing experience and train- 
ing in public service. His refusing a third 
term was not due to opposition to long 
tenure, but his desire to retire from public 
life to his Mount Vernon estate. The oft- 
quoted statement in the rough draft of his 
intended Farewell Address in 1792, pre- 
pared by Madison, was not his own but 
that of Madison, who generally agreed 
with Jefferson: 


May I be allowed further to add as a considera- 
tion far more important that an early example for 
rotation in an office of so high and delicate a nature 
may equally accord with the Republican spirit of 
our Constitution and the ideas of liberty and safety 
entertained by the people. 


This Madison statement does not accord 
with Washington’s views, was not ac- 
cepted by him, but was omitted from his 
farewell address issued four years later, 
after he had served eight years without ex- 
pressing any word of opposition to the 
third-term idea as a principle. His decision 
to quit office was purely personal. When 
he resigned his military commission, it was 
to fulfill a determination to abandon public 
life for the more congenial pursuits of the 
private citizen. 

When called to serve as member and 
President of the Federal Constitutional 
Convention, he accepted as a patriotic duty 
to the sacrifice of his long cherished hope 
for privacy. When he accepted the call to 
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head the new national government, he did 
it upon the well-known intention, freely 
expressed, to inaugurate the new system 
under the Constitution, and then resign 
within two years, and he extended his 
service to the end of his first term against 
his known wishes. In 1792, he made a 
rough draft of an address, and had Madison 
to dress it up with suggestions as he 
deemed proper, as a suitable document 
upon taking his leave from public life. 
It was only because of the pressure on the 
part of patriots and what appeared to be 
the call of duty because of foreign complica- 
tions, that he again yielded and accepted 
a second term, a decision which he fre- 
quently regretted before its termination 
because of the views of carping critics. 

Finally, in September, 1796, by the aid 
of Hamilton, his closest adviser, he issued 
a formal document preparatory to his 
taking leave of public life. In the famous 
Farewell Address he gave reasons for his 
action, when there was a general hope of 
leading citizens that he might and possibly 
would accept a third term. No other knew 
so well the structure of our Constitutional 
system. As the presiding officer of the 
Convention that produced it, he fully under- 
stood its import; as the man to inaugurate 
it, his views were well defined. His reasons 
for declining a third term would surely be 
included in his Farewell Address. Had he 
opposed a longer term than eight years, as 
a principle, he would have set it out boldly, 
for he was a man of principle. No hint or 
even suggestion is mentioned. His reasons 
were clearly set forth as follows: 


The period for a new election of a citizen to admin- 
ster the executive government of the United States 
being not far distant, and the time actually arrived 
when your thoughts must be employed in desig- 
nating the person who is to be clothed with that 
important trust, it appears to me proper, especially 
as it may conduce to a more distinct expression of 
the public voice, that I should now apprize you of 
the resolution I have formed, to decline being con- 
sidered among the members of those out of whom 
a choice is to be made. 


If further evidence were necessary beyond 
his own utterances, which have not the 
remotest suggestion of opposition to a third 
term on principle, it would be found in the 
writings and letters of his contemporaries, 
such as John Marshall, his biographer, as 
well as historians such as Bancroft, the 
Fords, and Curtis, all of whom assert his 
retirement was upon grounds of personal 
desire and convenience. 






While it is true that Washington served 
but eight years, and no one since has served 
a longer term, it is not true that he was 
opposed to the presidential term being 
extended. But, on the other hand, the 
record shows he endorsed the principle of 
the right of the people as well as their 
wisdom to keep that privilege open. 

He wrote: “I can see no propriety in 
precluding ourselves from the services of 
any man who on some great emergency 
shall be deemed universally most capable 
of serving the public.” The same principle 
was generally accepted by the people at 
large in their hope that Washington would 
accept a third election, a wish which was 
shared by most, if not all, of the Federalist 
party, but opposed by some of the Anti- 
Federalist leaders. There is no doubt of 
Washington’s election to a third term by a 
decisive majority, had he allowed it. 


JEFFERSON AND His Successors 


In 1799, when Anti-Federalist opposition 
promised the defeat of Adams for reélection, 
Federalist leaders headed by Gouverneur 
Morris were ready to appeal to Washington 
to allow his name again to be used. But it 
was not presented, due to the illness and 
death of the great leader. Adams was 
limited to one term largely because of the 
revulsion caused by the enactment of the 
Alien and Sedition laws, which savored 
strongly of violations of the Constitutional 
guaranty of the freedom of speech and the 
press, on the one hand, and the dangerous 
extension of executive function approaching 
executive usurpation, on the other. Jeffer- 
son, who had come within four votes of an 
election in 1797, was chosen in what was 
styled the ‘Revolution of Democracy.” 
The House of Representatives chose him 
over Aaron Burr, who had tied Jefferson 
in the Electoral College. 

As stated before, Jefferson and Mason 
favored the one-term idea. Jefferson ex- 
pressed himself on the subject while in 
France, where his dislike for Monarchy had 
been deepened. The great apostle of 
liberty was more concerned about the 
limitations of government in the interest 
of liberty; hence his desire for the adoption 
of a Bill of Rights—the first ten amend- 
ments to the -Federal Constitution, for 
which he was largely responsible. 

The Declaration of Independence is his 
best expression. Of more than a score of 
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indictments drawn by its author, all but two 
began with the personal pronoun he, 
referring to King George. Jefferson’s en- 
tire political life had been schooled in fear 
of despotic government at the sacrifice of 
liberty. Whether in the Assembly of 
Virginia, dissolved by royal decree, or as 
an observer of restrictive measures preced- 
ing the revolution, or the influence of his 
residence in France, his political philosophy 
was grounded in the fear of Executive 
usurpation. The largest exercise of liberty 
was his positive principle; the least in- 
fringement of government was his negative 
principle. His philosophy was best phrased 
by “That is the best government that 
governs least.” 

Such measures as the Alien and Sedition 
laws stimulated this fear and had much to 
do with his election as the third President. 
Before the close of his second term, he was 
requested by the legislatures of seven 
States to accept a Third Term. While it 
was generally known that he did not favor 
successive reélections, having so announced 
himself at the beginning of his second term, 
he waited nearly two years before he 
answered, when he finally declined the 
request of Vermont, the first to make it. 
In 1826, shortly before his death, he 
reviewed his position in his autobiographical 
notes. He advised limitation to eight 
years, and expressed the hope that ‘‘should 
a President consent to be a candidate for 
a third election, I trust he would be re- 
jected on this demonstration of ambitious 
views.” ‘ 

From 1800 to 1828 nominations were 
made, not by conventions, as has been the 
practice since that time, but by caucus of 
politicians, primarily members of Congress. 
The selection of a candidate for President 
up to that time was a simple process, and 
continued until John Randolph’s caustic 
opposition ended it. Jefferson declined a 
third term, but named his Secretary of 
State, James Madison, his successor. After 
two terms, Madison was succeeded by his 
Secretary of State, James Monroe. From 
1800 to 1825 was the period of “ Presidential 
Succession,’’ commonly known as the “ Vir- 
ginia Dynasty.” 

In 1825, John Quincy Adams, Monroe’s 
Secretary of State, in an election by the 
House of Representatives, the second time 
the House made the choice, defeated 
Jackson, although the latter had received a 
larger electoral vote than Adams, 99 to 84. 
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Adams was rejected at the end of his first 
term, and Jackson chosen. Jackson rec- 
ommended a limitation to a single term of 
four to six years. At the end of his second 
term, he named Van Buren his successor. 
Of the first half-century of our national 
government, three Presidents—Washington 
and the Adamses—not averse to reélections, 
continued in office sixteen years; one held a 
second term. Four—Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, and Jackson—held thirty-two 
years, each two terms. These four be- 
longed to the Jefferson school of politics, 
urging the single term. 


From Lincotn TO ROOSEVELT 


No President was given a second term 
from Jackson to Lincoln, when the latter 
was chosen the second time. Without 
doubt Jackson could have secured a third 
term had he preferred to name _ himself 
instead of his lieutenant; and had Lincoln 
lived, with the important problems of re- 
construction claiming the attention of the 
country’s best leadership, he would have 
succeeded himself a third time, had he 
permitted it. 

Grant was the first to allow himself to be 
presented for a third term. He entered 
the contest in 1868, as the war’s most 
popular hero, against the advice of such 
friends as General Sherman. In the con- 
vention he received on the first ballot every 
vote. During his first term strong factional 
lines were drawn within the party, and by 
the end of the term such opposition de- 
veloped that it assumed the proportions of 
a third party, which named Horace Greeley 
as its candidate in 1872, but Grant was 
reélected. 

While the Liberal Republican party 
went the way of all such movements, it 
exerted sufficient influence to block a 
nomination of a Grant man in 1876, and it 
supplied the main occasion for the split 
into two powerful factions of Republican 
leadership—Blaine versus Conkling. The 
result was a compromise candidate. The 
election of Hayes was decided by the 
Electoral Commission. The deep concern 
over the “Disputed Presidency” was <n 
occasion for the one-term recommendation 
of Hayes in his inaugural address. The two 
rival forces continued their efforts on behalf 
of their respective factions and met in 1880, 
when partisan contest reached its greatest 
enthusiasm, and again enacted a compro- 
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rst mise by rejecting both Blaine and Grant, tures. In 1912 he sought another election, 
ec- although the latter had added to his stating that his former position applied to 
of ; prestige by his trip around the world. consecutive terms, but was.rejected as a 
nd It is not in accordance with fact to candidate by the Republican National Con- 
or. assert that Grant was defeated in the vention, and later he accepted nomination 
nal convention in 1880 primarily because of from the Progressive wing of the party, in 
on the Third Term. It was the inevitable a subsequent convention. 
ns, result of factional strife in which any While he ran ahead of Taft, in both 
la candidate closely identified with the faction popular and electoral vote, he failed of 
on, in power would have been rejected. Neither election, not because of opposition to the 
wo Grant, Conkling, nor any leader of the Third Term, but rather the conviction that 
be- dominant faction which had been in power, Taft deserved a second term, and should 
cs, could have been elected. The opposition, have had the support of Roosevelt rather 
as shown in the vote of the House of Repre- than his opposition. While the Third 
| sentatives in 1875, on the Springer reso- Term argument was used by both the Taft 
T lution, was not Third Term opposition, but partisans and some of the Democrats, 
rather a combination of the powerful Roosevelt would have been elected if he 
rm anti-Grant Republicans, and 164, or all, had been the nominee of the Republican 
ter of the Democrats. convention. The Democratic platform upon 
ut Neither Grant nor Blaine having been which Wilson was elected pronounced for 
ird able to command a nomination for him- _ the single term, yet Wilson was reélected in 
elf self, Garfield was named on the thirty- 1916. 
In sixth ballot and Arthur was named Vice- After our entrance into the World War, 
re- President. His election was in doubt early in 1917, Republicans quite generally, 
he until Grant, in conference with Garfield, including most if not all the leaders, looked 
ve announced his support, notwithstanding to Roosevelt as their standard-bearer for 
he Garfield was known to be more favorable 1920. When his unexpected death came in 
to the Blaine faction. The death of January, 1919, universal distress was ex- 
be Garfield six months and fifteen days after pressed both by leaders and the ranks, over 
ed his inauguration, promoted Arthur, a Grant the loss of a leader to whom the country, 
ost partisan, to the Presidency. At the end including former opponents in 1912, had 
ch of his three years and six months, Arthur turned. Had he been living and in health 
m- was not given a nomination, although he in 1920, no other name would have been 
Ty was second, with Blaine first, until on the seriously mentioned in the Republican 
al fourth ballot Blaine was nominated, with Convention. He would have been nomi- 
by Logan, a Grant man, Vice-President. nated by acclamation and overwhelmingly 
le- Blaine was made the target in a bitter elected. The Third Term bugaboo would 
of campaign, resulting in his defeat in the not have made the slightest impression 
ey election by Grover Cleveland. The failure upon the public. 
as of both Grant and Blaine was the inevitable 
result of factional bitterness, which was not OBSOLETE OBJECTIONS TO A 
ty healed in the campaign. Cleveland, in Tuirp TERM 
it / accepting the nomination, declared against 
a | eligibility to reélection and pronounced for Arguments originally used against a third 
it ' a-single term. But actually he became a_ election, whatever they may have been, 
lit candidate three times, and was twice would have in a less degree applied to 
an § elected. a second election. The opposition was best 
he In 1901, Roosevelt was advanced to the expressed by George Mason, a close friend 
he Presidency by the death of McKinley. of Jefferson. Mr. Mason believed that if 
he On March 4, 1905, after serving three years _ the President is allowed reélection, he would 
m and six months of the unexpired term of be elected time and again. He declared: 
on McKinley, he was inaugurated in his own ‘He will continue in office for life. If we 
on right. He had officially stated on the day wish to change him, the great powers in 
vO | of his election that he would not stand for Europe will not allow it.” He continued: 
ulf reélection in 1908. At the end of his term ‘It is a great defect in the Senate that they 
0, his influence was sufficient to name Taft his are not ineligible at the end of six years.” 
st successor, and he could doubtless have been Jefferson echoed the same reasons against 





elected himself, but he declined all over- reélection, but later modified his views and 
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accepted a second term. There have been 
ten Democratic Presidents elected, six of 
whom were chosen for a second term after 
each, except Wilson, had declared himself 
for the single term. It is held by. some 
political writers that Jefferson, the first so 
to declare, would have further modified his 
views to accept a Third Term had it been 
unanimously urged. The States which 
urged it cast together seventy-two electoral 
votes; the six States then Democratic, 
which did not join the request, cast fifty- 
five votes. The Federalist States opposed 
to Jefferson’s policies cast thirty-nine votes. 
The fact that in the list credited against 
him were twenty-two more votes than in the 
list for him may have been a determining 
factor in his decision, which came two years 
after the first request was sent to him. 

However this may be, the reasons then 
ascribed against the Third Term, long ago 
ceased to exist. There is no longer any 
fear that foreign countries can or will 
dictate life tenure of some favorite. Long 
ago all fear of the man-on-horseback had 
passed. Even the objection that through 
the appointive power an Executive can 
continue himself in perpetuity has no 
force in view of the growth of reform in the 
Civil Service, which is now based upon the 
merit system where the right to hire and 
fire no longer is the rule. 

The obvious dangers to popular govern- 
ment in our national beginnings, when 
monarchy was the common form of govern- 
ment all over the world, do not appear 
to-day. The Louis’s, the Georges and the 
Napoleons could not operate in America. 
Heredity government sustained by a stand- 
ing army does not apply to America. 

The force of precedent, the main argu- 
ment of the anti-Third Termer, is growing 
less and less. It is losing its power even 
in the courts, much to our hurt. The slogan 
once so general: “What was is sufficient 
reason for what is and what will be,” is no 
longer a guide in the speculative or political 
field. A certain section of the press, of no 
small influence, is and has been playing an 
important part in breaking down the force 
of precedent. By that influence the citation 
of precedent as an argument for decision 
is coming to provoke impatience, rather 
than conviction. 

If no man in one hundred and thirty- 
eight years has been elected President a 
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third term, that of itself is not conclusive 
that no one should ever be so elected. 
Especially it would not prevent a second 
elective term even though it did extend the 
tenure beyond eight years. The deter- 
minant will not be what has been the 
precedent, but rather what is best for the 
solid and permanent interests of our 


country. The best fitted man to serve 
the nation will hardly be denied the people’s 
-right to his service merely because he has 
already served one term and a fraction of 
another. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S SITUATION 


In the case of President Coolidge, on 
March 4, 1929, he will have served a year 
and seven months over one term. No one 
would seriously hold that the year and 
seven months constitute a term, as no one 
can properly hold that his reélection would 
be a Third Term. Whatever objection 
would be properly alleged against the 
Third Term election will not and could not 
be applied to the case of President Coolidge. 

Is it reasonabie, from any standpoint, 
that under a doubtful precedent the. best 
fitted and most generally approved of all 
our citizens will be limited in his service to 
five years and seven months, denied the 
tenure enjoyed by the advocates. of the 
single term, because to reélect him would 
give him one year and seven months more 
than eight years? 

All indications point to the nomination of 
Calvin Coolidge in 1928 with but little, if 
any, opposition, and an election by a 
stupendous majority, unless he forbids it. 
In the light of public service, and his 
unusual hold upon the American people, 
it is not credible that the President will 
deny that people an additional term of his 
efficient and successful conduct of affairs. 

This statement of the wide general 
approval by the American people of the 
President would not be complete without 
a further reference: His hold upon the 
country is due in no small degree to the 
wonderful personality of Mrs. Grace Coo- 
lidge, whom to know is to love. Her 
gracious spirit admirably fits her for the 
duties of the First Lady of the Land. In 
her wholesome influence and general popu- 
larity among all classes she has scarcely 
been equaled, and certainly never excelled. 








ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


T IS the tragedy of family life and 
personal friendship that death comes 
inevitably to shatter the most intimate 
associations. It is also the tragedy of human 
society in various forms and relationships 
that leaders are so frequently cut off in the 
‘very day when their qualities have been 
completely tested, and when their trained 
talents seem most needed in the service of 
ihe community. There is-no answer except 
that which Education, in the full sense of 
the word, is able to render. It is the Work 
achieved by men of force and of creative 
intelligence that lives after them; and it is 
Education that must be relied upon to make 
that work available for successive genera- 
tions which must produce their own leaders. 
Albert J. Beveridge was a man of marked 
personality, who made himself felt in his 
own times. Through the severe discipline 
of effort and struggle, he had attained a 
position in the forefront of leadership. He 
was crowning a career of political rank and 
distinction by making invaluable contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of American bio- 
graphy, history, and institutions. 

Mr. Beveridge’s political position in the 
Rooseveltian period was of even more influ- 
ence and importance than is commonly 
known, although the facts are not obscure. 
This place in politics and public life has been 
well and justly estimated by the many 
intelligent writers in the press who have 
paid their tributes to the memory of the 
Indiana statesman, since his sudden death 
from heart disease on April 27. 

As a boy, Albert Beveridge had lived the 
life of the Ohio-Indiana-Illinois pioneer al- 
most as strenuously as it had been lived 
a generation earlier by Abraham Lincoln. 
To say that Lincoln was “‘self-educated”’ is 
to use the term most commonly applied to 
tnose processes of mental development that 
derive no aid from systematic instruction in 
schools and colleges. Beveridge, on the 
contrary, worked his way through college; 
but his subsequent eminence was due to his 
own mental energy, exerting itself in chan- 
nels that he chose for himself. The one 
man, in short, was quite as truly “‘self- 
educated”’ as the other. Like Lincoln, 
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THE LATE ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


(As statesman, historian, and orator, Mr. Beveridge had 
been constantly before the American public since he 
first took his seat in the Senate, in 1899. He was born 
in Ohio on October 6, 1862, was graduated from DePauw 
University in 1885, and was admitted to the bar in 
Indiana in 1887. He died at Indianapolis on April 27) 


Beveridge practised law and went into 
politics, and like Lincoln he studied ques- 
tions and subjects as they arose. Moreover, 
like Lincoln he was constantly learning; and 
his mental powers, always virile and cogent, 
were ever broadening the ranges of the 
material to which they were applied. 

It was singularly the case with Chief 
Justice John Marshall, who became the 
greatest of our jurists and the most con- 
structive interpreter of the Constitution, 
that he also in the same sense was a self- 
educated man, whose thought and study 
gave him a mental grasp, as well as a gift 
for lucid expression, that continued to 
expand until long after middle age. Never- 
theless, while fame came with mature years, 
it was true of Marshall, as afterwards of 
Lincoln, that he was a local leader of un- 
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manhood. Each of these great Americans 
had both physical prowess and intellectual 
capacity that were recognized by friends and 
neighbors while they were in their twenties. 

Mr. Beveridge also was a youth of physi- 
cal prowess and of a rare mental strength 
that was acknowledged among his fellows 
while he was in college and in his early days 
at the Bar. In personality, he belonged to 
men of a much later type; and one does not 
find even superficial resemblances that in- 
vite comparison with the two great men I 
have named. In appearance and manner 
Beveridge was strictly contemporary—a 
figure of the Twentieth Century. But he 
was like these others in having learned while 
young to think deeply and to speak with 
uncommon ability, with the logical quality 
always more evident than the merely rhe- 
torical. Also he had learned to write a 
flexible and terse style. 

It is not my purpose to recount in this 
brief notice any of the more specific contri- 
butions and achievements that belonged to 
Mr. Beveridge’s years in the United States 
Senate. It is enough to say that his public 
life was marked by great courage. He was 

















BEVERIDGE THE ORATOR 


(Rare ability as a public speaker helped the young 
Indiana lawyer to reach the Senate, and then aided him 
to gain immediate prominence in that great body of 
debaters. During his entire career he was in demand as 
a speaker in national and State campaigns, in public- 
spirited movements like that seeking to abolish child 
labor, and at important gatherings of lawyers and 
historians) 
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extraordinarily studious and patient in the 
preliminary processes that led to the form- 
ing of his opinions. After his views were 
matured he was uncompromising in his 
attitudes, and was never a time-server or 
a coward in his deliverances. 

He had the great merit of being public- 
minded: that is, he had the ability, like 
Lincoln and some other eminent public men, 
to face issues with an absorbed interest in 
their merits, and with the belief that his 
own ambitions could best be served in the 
long run by sincere devotion to the truth 
as he saw it, quite regardless of immediate 
popularity. 

After a swing of the party pendulum that 
ended his second term in the United States 
Senate, where he served from 1899 to 1911, 
he seized the opportunity to attempt a piece 
of work that had long been on his mind. He 
believed that the biography of John Mar- 
shall had not been adequately written, and 
that we had never had an historical and 
political interpretation of the meaning of 
the Supreme Court in our history as its 
functions were developed under the leader- 
ship of Marshall. In 1916 appeared the 
first two volumes, which covered the youth 
of Marshall, his career at the Bar and his 
place in government and politics up to the 
time when he became Chief Justice. 

These two ‘volumes showed such remark- 
able understanding of the life and times of 
Marshall, and gave evidence of so remark- 
able an ability to use modern methods of 
historical research, that they were received 
with a chorus of acclaim as nearly unani- 
mous as possible. The third and fourth 
volumes, covering the thirty-four years of 
John Marshall on the Supreme Bench, 
appeared in 1919, and, to the surprise of 
almost everybody were still more successful 
than the earlier two. Taken together, the 
four volumes are a priceless heritage to 
young Americans. It is hard to imagine any 
law student being admitted to the Bar 
henceforth who has not read these volumes 
so thoroughly that he could pass a good 
examination. It would be quite impossible 
also to regard any young man or young 
woman as being at all well versed in Ameri- 
can history who has not studied these books. 
To have written these volumes would of 
itself have made Beveridge one of the most 
notable Americans of our time. 

It is well to remember that he could 
not have achieved this work, with its full- 
ness of understanding, but for the whole 
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course of his own experience in private and 
public life. His own family had gone West 
from the Piedmont region of Virginia, and 
he had lived through much that had taught 
him to comprehend the earlier phases of 
Marshall’s career. Also, his own work as 
a lawyer and politician, and as a member of 
the United States Senate, had enabled him 
to dramatize the great decisions of the 
Supreme Court and to show their bearing 
upon the country’s unity and social progress. 

After the completion of these volumes, 
there were repeated attempts to place 
Beveridge again in public office. He carried 
Republican primaries and was nominated 
for the Senate in 1922, but one of those tidal 
waves (such as have always. disturbed the 
tranquillity of political seas in Hoosierdom) 
overwhelmed the Republican ticket. Mr. 
Beveridge was not greatly disappointed, for 
his heart was set upon the performance of 
a task that should be far greater, even as it 
was far more difficult, than his biography 
of John Marshall. He had felt the period of 
Marshall, Calhoun, Webster and Clay 
merging itself into the period that brought 
Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency. To 
study the life of Lincoln, and to interpret it 
broadly, meant long years of intense labor. 

Great numbers of books have been writ- 
ten about Lincoln, but our author had a 
plan of his own that involved a more search- 
ing and profound study than that of any 
preceding biographer. 

On March 21, a little more than a month 
before his death, Mr. Beveridge, in a private 
letter to me from Chicago, referring to 
previous correspondence over manuscript 
chapters of the Lincoln biography, made an 
interesting statement, which it would seem 
quite permissible to quote: 

The other night I began looking over early chap- 
ters of Volume II . . . I have been here [Chicago] 
for the last few weeks, working on the final chapters 
of that volume. I am now in the Lincoln-Douglas 


debates and will finish them by April 1. Then 
comes the final chapter on Lincoln’s nomination and 


‘election. I hope to get this done by June 1; after 


that spend eleven months on the final revision. 

“You know my methods and my horror of making 
a mistake; and I feel it necessary to make this final 
revision, notwithstanding the fact that every line 
and page has been rewritten already from eight to 
fifteen times. 


Mr. Beveridge’s plan, as the reader will 
see, was to present Lincoln—in his personal 
career and in the setting of his times—in 
two volumes; these would bring us up to the 
date of his election to the presidency in 
1860. Like the first two volumes of the 

















MR. BEVERIDGE AS HE ENTERED THE SENATE 


(The young member from Indiana took his seat in 
December, 1899; at the age of thirty-seven. In the 
following month he played a leading part in the debate 
upon the future of the Philippines; and this portrait 
was printed in the ‘Review of Reviews’ at that time) 


Marshall biography, these could well stand 
alone. Then it was planned to take the 
period of Lincoln’s Presidency, and to deal 
with that also in two volumes. The reader 
may well infer that the first two volumes 
have been sufficiently completed so that 
after a final reading by certain scholarly 
historical experts (with whom Mr. Bever- 
idge had worked in closest relations and to 
whom he was always eager to pay tributes 
of praise, for their knowledge and their 
unselfish helpfulness), these two volumes 
can be given to the public—not as frag- 
mentary but as perfectly completed work. 
Intensely concentrated industry, through 
several years, had brought to light much 
new information about Lincoln, and Mr. 
Beveridge uses this with an unequalled in- 
sight and grasp of political conditions. 
Looking solely at the point of value of 
such work as Mr. Beveridge was thus carry- 
ing on in his last five or six years, one is 
justified in speaking of his loss as in the 
nature of a public calamity. But it is with 
gratitude that those who admired him as 
a biographer and historian may remember 
how much he has given, for service in 
our own times and for the instruction of 
posterity. ALBERT SHAW. 








THE CASE OF SACCO AND VANZETTI 


‘ X grt _ made Sacco and Vanzetti, condemned by Massachusetts courts for murder, world 
amous? 

On the afternoon of April 15, 1920, two paymasters of a shoe factory in South Braintree, 
Massachusetts, carrying a payroll of $15,000, were shot and killed by two men in the main street 
of the town. Immediately an automobile containing several other men drew up. The murderers 
threw the money into the car, jumped in themselves, were driven rapidly away, and escaped. On 
May 5, twenty days later, Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, Italians, were arrested in a 
nearby town, while calling at a garage for the car of an Italian friend, who was already under sus- 
pect for a similar crime in that neighborhood, committed just previous to the South Braintree 
crime. This friend, one Boda, accompanied them to the garage, was also arrested, but escaped. 

The trial of Sacco and Vanzetti opened on May 21, 1921, more than a year after the murder. 
Eye-witnesses of the shooting proved so unreliable that the presiding judge, Hon. Webster Thayer, 
discredited their combined testimony. At the time of the jury’s verdict of guilty, two main issues 
had appeared. The first was prosecution by the State on circumstantial evidence, of a sort, said 
Judge Thayer, ‘known in law as ‘consciousness of guilt.’”” The second was the injection into 
the case by the defendants, to account for their suspicious acts, of evidence that they were Com- 
munists, actively engaged in propaganda, and hence in fear of deportation, but not, they claimed, 
of arrest for murder. 

With the injection of this new issue, Communism, began an international interest in the case 
which has increased like prairie fire over six years’ time. Sacco and Vanzetti were condemned 
todie. Again and again, petitions for retrial, fostered by Labor bodies all over the world, signed 
also by countless distinguished Americans in all walks of life, were denied, always by Judge Thayer, 
who has been supported by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. The petitions have cited 
(1) development of additional evidence, and (2) prejudice on the part of Judge Thayer and the 
jury. Editorial comment, constant and bitter, has charged conspiracy of the State of Massa- 
chusetts with the Federal Government, interested in conviction of ‘“‘Reds.” 

The now historic trial of Sacco and Vanzetti has produced one outstanding issue larger than 
itself, and that is the definite lack in Massachusetts, and possible lack elsewhere in American 
jurisprudence, of adequate check on a judge in criminal cases. A hundred matters of question 
occur in the individual case of Sacco and Vanzetti, but it may safely be said that not one of these 
matters is so momentous beyond the case itself as that of the possible abuse of a judge’s power in 
any American criminal trial. 

To say this is not to presume to pass judgment on the conduct of the judge of Sacco and 
Vanzetti. The fact, however, is that very strong indications of evidence exist that Judge Thayer 
was, first, prejudiced in his charge to the jury at the time of the trial, and, second, prejudiced in 
his refusal at all times, over a period of six years, to grant a new trial. The Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts has upheld Judge Thayer in his refusal of a retrial. This court is limited in its 
power of review to questions of law only, and has thus no jurisdiction over questions of fact, as 
is not the case in certain other States, notably in New York. 

Formerly, until no very long-past time, Massachusetts criminal cases were tried under not one 
judge, but four, sitting in unison. The advantage of the system of more than one judge is clear. 
Whichever judge delivers the jury charge does so only after consultation with his brothers. 

This practice was presently revised in Massachusetts to an allotment of two judges instead 
of four in criminal cases, a procedure which held until about two decades ago. Shortly thereafter 
the present system of one} judge per case was adopted. In both changes, that of four to two, 
and that of two to one, the reason for reduction is given as the scarcity, of judges in an ever- 
increasing volume of business. 

The question now arises: Would not such a system of judges, in number at least more than 
one, have prevented the charges now brought against Judge Thayer? And, as such, is it not a 
system open to discussion with a view to adoption, not only in Massachusetts, but wherever it 
cannot plainly be shown that there could not arise the situation which has arisen in Massachusetts? 

Sacco and Vanzetti, their final appeal to a higher court having been denied in April, are now 
under sentence of death by electrocution during the week of July ro, this year. Their only re- 
maining hope lies in their appeal to Governor Fuller for a complete reconsideration of the evidence 
by a commission. R. W. M. 
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SHALL THE STATE TAKE 
HUMAN LIFE? 


I 


WOMAN stands erect in a crowded 

room. She is young, attractive, in- 
telligent, in perfect health. Statisticians 
would say that she may expect thirty-five 
years more of life. But the scene happens 
to be a courtroom. The woman has been 
on trial for murder, and the People have 
won. The judge is speaking, the crowd 
is hushed. There is no alternative for 
him, he says. The law is clear and positive. 
The penalty prescribed by the statutes for 
premeditated murder is death. 

The crime had indeed been a horrible 
one; one less excusable or more brutal it 
would be difficult to recall. This woman 
had helped to murder her husband, against 
whom no fault could be found save that 
she had tired of him. Whom the neighbors 
had believed a gentle wife, a model house- 
keeper, had proved to be a fiend incarnate. 
And now the State proposes to take her life. 
An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. Let 
the punishment fit the crime! 

Legal murder, some call it. A child 
whose father had been killed is to have her 
mother put to death as well, her life deliber- 
ately snuffed out by an avenging public. 
It is written thus in the law. 

But the same statutes so harsh in one 
paragraph are more soft in another. Appeal 
may be taken in every murder case to a 
higher court. Jury, judge, and higher court, 
however, all must act upon facts and cir- 
cumstances alone. Sympathy and personal 
viewpoints have no recognized place in the 
ponderous machinery of justice. Where, 
then, is the soft place in the statutes? 

It is not writ in capitals nor in italic type, 
it is not even stated in affirmative language. 
It is rather a combination of unrelated 
provisions. The very process of appeal 
consumes time. Let us suppose that the 
higher court will sustain the jury’s verdict 
and therefore the sentence of death. Many 
months, possibly a year, will pass before the 


final decision is rendered. Public interest 
will have waned, the case will have dis- 
appeared from the front page of newspapers, 
the demand for blood will have spent itself. 

Meanwhile the forces of those opposed 
to capital punishment, augmented by thou- 
sands of sympathetic souls in an enlightened 
community, will have found the only loop- 
hole—the Governor. The tears, the plead- 
ings, the pressure that will be brought to 
bear upon him will pass the imagination. 
As surely as night follows day, the spectacle 
of a young woman sitting in the death chair, 
the People taking her life as penalty for 
a wrong committed, will result in the great- 
est movement for the abolition of capital 
punishment that this country has ever seen. 


II 


The scene changes. We are in another 
courtroom in a neighboring State. Two 
Italians are before the bar of justice, con- 
victed six years earlier of robbing and mur- 
dering a paymaster and his guard. The 
judge is speaking: “Nicola Sacco... 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti, it is ordered by the 
court that you suffer the punishment of 
death by the passage of a current of elec- 
tricity through your body within the week 
beginning on Sunday, the tenth day of 
July, in the year of Our Lord, one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-seven. This is 
the sentence of the law.” 

What of it, that Sacco cried out loud, 
“You condemn two innocent men!” that 
Vanzetti pleaded, ‘‘I have never committed 
a crime in my life.’”’ What of it, that an- 
other man declares that he was in the South 
Braintree murder job and that the two 
condemned men were not? What matters 
it that some thirty eye-witnesses testified 
that Vanzetti was not one of the murderers; 
did not two others say that he was? 

The men happened to be radicals, one 
a shoemaker, the other a fish peddler. 
In 1920 the country was in the aftermath of ' 
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war, with passion and hatred against the 
pacifist still running wild. Did these two 
Italians really commit that crime? Hun- 
dreds of thousands of good citizens believe 
them guiltless. Their arrest had come weeks 
after the murder, the element of doubt was 
present in all the evidence against them. 
But a jury verdict can not be upset on 
mere suspicion of error; the men had been 
given a fair trial, all the amenities of the 
law had been observed. So, at least, the 
higher courts have held, after six years of 
argument and delay. 

The case is as well known among radical 
elements in Italy and in Russia as it is here. 
The port workers, the bakers, the taxicab 
chauffeurs of Buenos Aires, seven thousand 
miles away, went on strike in protest when 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts re- 
fused a new trial, on April 5. The people 
of the Argentine capital thus have good 
reason to know about Sacco and Vanzetti. 

The American public is prone to believe 
that mistakes can not happen in its judicial 
system. Twelve men good and true must 
unanimously affirm the guilt of one accused, 
beyond all reasonable doubt. But if a 
mistake should have been made in this case 
surely it can not be rectified after the sen- 
tence of death is carried out. 


III 


Capital punishment is as old as law itself. 
“Tf any man hate his neighbor and lie in 
wait for him, and rise up against him, and 
smite him mortally that he die, then the 
elders shall deliver him into the hand of the 
avenger of blood, that he may die... . 
And thine eye shall not pity.” Thus 
spake Moses to the Israelites. 

Six thousand years have passed, and the 
death penalty is still invoked in nearly all 
the countries of the civilized world. It is 
the law in all but eight of our States. The 
murderer’s own life is safe only in Michigan, 
Rhode Island, Wisconsin, Maine, Kansas, 
Minnesota, and. North and South Dakota. 

He who would form an opinion about 
capital punishment should know that this 
is the most murderous country upon the 
face of the earth. Approximately ten 
thousand persons lost their lives last year 
in crimes of violence. The rate is nine 
times as high as in England and Wales, 
and eight times that of Ireland. It is 
twice as high here as in Italy, and thirty- 
six times that of Switzerland. 
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In Chicago and New York there is a 
murder a day, and the rest of the country 
is quite ready to believe it; yet Memphis, 
with only one-thirtieth the population of 
New York has one-third as many homicides. 
Fifteen cities havea higher rate than Chicago 
and thirty-eight higher than New York. 

In the whole of Canada in 1921 there were 
fifty-seven murders; in Chicago, with one- 
third the population of Canada, there 
were in that same year 212 murders. 

Census Bureau reports inform us that 
the homicide rate in its so-called Registra- 
tion Area (thirty-seven States) has grown 
from 7. in 1915 to 8.6 in 1925. In 1925 
there were in that area 8893 deaths from 
homicide. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany made a thorough study of homicides 
among its policy-holders in the years 1922 
to 1924. There were 611 homicides, 86 
being justifiable. Out of 525 criminal 
assailants, 54 committed suicide, 13 died, 
84 escaped arrest, 108 apprehended ones 
were released without trial, 8 were declared 
insane, 62 were acquitted, 9 were still, 
fighting the law, 170 were sentenced to 
prison, 7 were executed, and 1 was awaiting 
death. More than half of these murderers 
escaped punishment of any kind; 1 out of 
every 3 had been sent to prison, and 1 out 
of 66 had been sentenced to death. 

It should be borne in mind that murder 
and homicide are not interchangeable words. 
If the police in Chicago or New York kill 
a sufficient number of gunmen, in the 
exercise of their duty, the homicide rate 
goes up though the murder rate might, 
as a consequence, go down. 


IV 


There are two principal arguments against 
capital punishment. One is that it is mor- 
ally wrong—just as wrong for the State 
to take life as for an individual. The other 
is that the death penalty fails to check 
murder. Both arguments are supported 
by the conviction widely held that life 
imprisonment is, after all, the greater 
punishment. (Any Governor will tell you 
that it is not so considered by the con- 
demned man.) 

The first of these arguments—that cap- 
ital punishment is morally wrong—is en- 
tirely a matter of opinion. The second 
argument—that the death penalty fails to 
check murder—can be proved and disproved. 





SHALL THE STATE TAKE HUMAN LIFE? 


Let us prove first that capital punishment 
does check murder: 

Our first exhibit is the case of Vermont. 
This New England State had the death 
penalty and four or five murders a year until 
1911. Then a_ kind-hearted _ legislature 
passed a law abolishing capital punish- 
ment, except when a jury should spccifi- 
cally recommend it. In the year following, 
twenty murders were committed in Ver- 
mont. This may have been mere coinci- 
dence, it may have been direct result. 
Vermonters took the matter seriously; the 
jury in a famous case ordered the convicted 
man to be hanged and the crime wave 
subsided. In 1924 and 1925 there were 
two murders each year in Vermont. 

Next we bring forward the recent record 
of another New England State, Maine, 
which in 1925 had nearly twice as many 
murders as its neighbor New Hampshire, 
in proportion to population, and nearly 
four times as many as Vermont. Was this 
accident or coincidence, or was it because 
New Hampshire and Vermont have the 
death penalty and Maine does not? 

The best kind of testimony in almost any 
matter of controversy is experience. Let us 


consider for a.moment what has been the 
experience of some States recently: The 
movement for abolishing capital punish- 


ment was quite successful in the period from 
1911 to 1917, when war brought it to a halt. 
Vermont and Minnesota dropped the death 
penalty in 1911, Washington in 1913, 
Oregon in 1915, North and South Dakota 
in 1915, Arizona in 1916, and Missouri 
in 1917. Unfortunately for the cause, 
however, five of those eight States found 
the results not at all to their liking, and the 
death penalty has been restored in Vermont, 
Arizona, Missouri, Washington, and Ore- 
gon. In Washington, for example, the 
homicide rate jumped from 6.5 per 100,000 
population in 1913, when capital punish- 
ment was discarded, to 10. in the year fol- 
lowing. Only four States have abandoned 
capital punishment in the last forty years 
and stuck to their decision. So much for 
experience. 

Having thus proved that capital pun- 
ishment does check murder, let us likewise 
prove that it does not! 

Our first exhibit on this side of the argu- 
ment is the electric chair, which stares the 
prospective murderer in the face. Does it 
stay his hand? The answer may be found 
in the fact that there were 303 homicides 
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in New York City in 1923 and 390 in 1924. 

Then we recall the fact that we are living 
in a country where capital punishment 
prevails, in 40 out of 48 States. If the 
drastic penalty works, the murder rate will 
go down. But unsentimental statistics 
show that our homicide rate per 100,000 
population, has risen from 6.8 in 1918 to 
8.6 in 1925. 

Massachusetts punishes first degree mur- 
der with death, and so does Connecticut. 
Lying in between is Rhode Island, which 
abolished capital punishment seventy-five 
years ago. Presumably the population 
elements are nearly alike, on the average. 
Yet Rhode Island, without the death 
penalty, has by far the lowest homicide 
rate of the three. 

Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois employ the 
death penalty, and their homicide rate, 
when averaged, is 8. Another group of 
States in the Middle West—Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota—have aban- 
doned the death sentence, and their homi- 
cide rate averages only 3.9. Less than 
half as many violent deaths, in proportion 
to population, occur in these three States 
where life imprisonment is the maximum 
penalty. 

Kansas is credited with a rate of 6.3 and 
Colorado, adjoining, with 10.4. Yet Col- 
orado punishes murder with death, and 
Kansas does not. 

The Federal Government put to death 
five Lincoln conspirators, yet sixteen years 
later President Garfield was assassinated. 
Twenty years after Guiteau was hanged, 
President McKinley was assassinated. Col- 
onel Roosevelt, who succeeded McKinley, 
barely escaped a mortal wound at Milwau- 
kee, in 1912. Thus five Presidents have 
faced the murderer’s gun, so that here, at 
least, swift and sure capital’ punishment 
failed in its purpose. 


V 


The reader should bear in mind that even 
in States which have the death penalty it 
is invoked in only a small porportion of 
cases. Take Illinois, for example: In 1921 
there were 225 defendants charged with 
murder; 55 were convicted, but only six 
were sentenced to be hanged. The re- 
mainder ‘got -off”’ with prison sentences. 
Take New York as another example: In 
1924 there were 136 convictions for various 


degrees of murder and manslaughter; and 
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just four condemned men sat in the electric 
chair that year. Both States are supposed 
to punish murder with death. 

In a suburb of New York, last February, 
a young man of good family killed his 
mother-in-law. A ‘‘weak-minded” jury— 
to use his wife’s words—called it second- 
degree murder, and the man will be out of 
jail in considerably less than twenty years. 
In the neighboring State of New Jersey, 
last April, a woman killed her fifteen-year- 
old daughter who had transgressed. A 
“most atrocious” crime, the judge called it. 
But the jury decided that it was not murder 
but manslaughter, and the woman will be 
out in less than ten years. What do we 
mean when we say that New York and New 
Jersey have the death penalty? 

A similar question might be: How long is 
life imprisonment? The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer said editorially, in 1913, that ‘“‘Ohio 
experience has shown that a life sentence 
means about seven years’ imprisonment.” 
Curiously enough, it was the same paper 


which had occasion twelve years later to’ 


call attention to Governor Donahey’s 
pardon of two murderers who had been 
sentenced to life imprisonment upon a 
plea of guilty. They had served just seven 
years of their ‘‘life”’ term. 

An analysis made many years ago of 
214 “lifers” in a New York State prison 
showed that pardons came to 134 (2 out of 
every 3) after an average period of im- 
prisonment of six and a half years. 

When we have a Governor notoriously 
free with the pardon pen—like Blease of 
South Carolina, or Jim and Ma ,Ferguson 
of Texas—who among us has the wish to 
count up the murderers set free during 
their terms of office? 


VI 


Shall the State take human life? The 
people themselves have answered the ques- 
tion. Five-sixths of the country employs 
the death penalty. In eight States which 
recently tried the experiment of abolishing 
capital punishment, five found the new 
idea more humane than effective, and they 
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promptly rebuilt the gallows or rewired the 
death chair. 

A wise modification might be that a 
conviction based upon circumstantial evi- 
dence, as in the case of Sacco and Vanzetti, 
shall never carry the death sentence. 
Another might be that a jury should have 
the privilege of recommending mercy, as in 
New Jersey; ‘‘mercy”’ meaning imprison- 
ment for life. 

In every State public opinion should 
support a Governor in cases similar to one 
in New York, in April, when Governor 
Smith commuted to life imprisonment the 
death sentence passed upon a murderer who 
had fired twice, first upon his victim and 
then upon himself, his own shot failing to 
kill and merely rendering him blind. 

To check the recent wave of crime, New 
York—and some other States which have 
been following suit—made life imprisonment 
the penalty for fourth-offenders, or habitual 
criminals, in minor fields of crime like 
burglary. Surely there should be greater 
punishment for murder. 

The opponents of capital punishment are 
usually the sociologist, the professional re- 
former, and the sentimentalist; and the 
female of the species is less deadly—speak- 
ing in terms of punishment—than the male. 
The notorious bandit Chapman, who killed 
within prison walls as well as outside, 
received far more sympathy than did the 
families of his victims. 

During the recent crime wave it was 
standard practice among gunmen in all 
cities to kill police officers without warning. 
and all communities have known the vicious 
type of criminal who kills as an incidental 
phase of another crime, like robbery, on the 
principle that dead men tell no tales. 
Then there is the sordid private murder, 
deliberately planned, often for months 
and even years, by friend or relative for 
reasons of personal gain. 

Are the lives of such murderers worth 
saving? Well-meaning persons who work 
so hard in the interest of murderers might 
find greater satisfaction in saving the lives 
of sick babies in their own neighborhoods. 

HowarD FLoRANCE. 
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DEBTS, DISARMAMENT, AND 
ECONOMICS 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. Churchill’s Note to Mellon 


HREE circumstances of the past weeks 
constitute the major events in foreign 
affairs: First, the note of the British 
Treasury responding to the letter addressed 
by the American Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Mellon, to President Hibben of Prince- 
ton, dealing with interallied debts; second, 
the preparation for the Geneva Conference 
between Britain, Japan and the United 
States to discuss the question of further 
limitation of naval armaments, and, finally, 
the Economic Conference at Geneva at 
which the United States has been repre- 
sented. I shall deal with these subjects 
in this order. 

The Churchill note came as a surprise 
to the American Government and was not 
wholly expected even in London. It had its 
origin and purpose in two diverse circum- 
stances, or, more exactly, it was directed at 
two totally different publics. At one time 
it aimed at giving ammunition to the various 
Americans, notably the professors of both 
Columbia and Princeton, who have ad- 
vocated a new adjustment of debts and also 
to meet the criticism stirred up on the 
Continent by the Mellon note to President 
Hibben. 

Concerning the facts set forth in the 
British communication there is really little 
to be said. Nothing new was presented, 
nothing essential was dealt with. The 
questions raised were, after all, details; and 
it is on a matter of principle that the 
American and British people are actually at 
odds. The bottom fact is that the British 
people as a whole are convinced that the 


American decision to collect the loans of the . 


war and immediate post-war period is 
unfair and without other than narrow legal 
warrant. 

The American Government and_ the 
American people, on the contrary, have 


decided that the debts are of a character 
which calls for payment and that there is no 
justice in any European contention that the 
burden of the payment should be shifted 
from European to American shoulders. 
And in the final analysis the question is just 
this of who is to pay. 

Secretary Mellon, in his letter to Presi- 
dent Hibben, set forth the major fact that 
under the Dawes plan all the Continental 
debtors of the United States would either at 
once or in a short time receive from the 
Germans sufficient reparations payments to 
discharge their external obligations, both 
British and French, growing out of the war. 
He also argued that Great Britain would 
in the same way receive from her Conti- 
nental debtors and Germany sums sufficient 
to meet the annual cost of her debt to the 
United States. 

Unluckily, in this note Mr. Mellon also 
pointed out the fact that not only would 
British receipts be adequate to meet 
American claims, but that under existing 
debt settlements between Britain and her 
debtors she would also, always counting on 
German payments, get more than enough. 
And this was the detail which aroused both 
British and Continental comment. This 
comment grew out of the fact that Britain 
had announced a policy of taking no more 
than enough to meet American claims. 

On the strength of the Mellon statement, 
Continental criticism of British policy was 
provoked. Churchill in his note undertook 
to demonstrate, first that so far Britain had 
not received anything like what she had 
paid, that to date the balance was against 
her by $700,000,000, that it would under 
the most favorable circumstances take 
years to liquidate this deficit, and that at all 
times Britain stood by her program not to 


‘ask more. So far his contentions are not to 
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be denied, and Mr. Mellon had no intention 
to deny them. 

Nevertheless, it was and is true that 
henceforth Britain will receive from Ger- 
many and from her Continental debtors 
enough to meet the current American pay- 
ment, provided the Dawes plan schedules 
stand and the Continental debtors continue 
to pay. And that was Mr. Mellon’s point. 
He was arguing against the assumption of 
the professors that our .collecting policy 
put a heavy burden upon the backs of our 
war-time associates. 

But it must be perceived that all this 
American case rests upon the assumption 
that the Dawes plan schedules will be ad- 
hered to, for Britain has already agreed 
that if the German payments are not kept 
up then the debt settlement with France 
will be reopened. This means in terms that 
if Germany does not pay France, Britain 
will consider the French claim to a reduc- 
tion of payments to Britain. And, of 


course, if German payments are reduced, 
Britain will lose directly, as well. 

Now, it is axiomatic in European circles 
that German reparations can not be kept up 
indefinitely, perhaps not for any long time 
at the rate fixed by the Dawes plan, which 
will amount in two years to $700,000,000 


annually. Therefore, all Europe agrees 
that within the next year or two there will 
have to be a new conference to deal with 
the question, and at this conference the 
German payments will be reduced. This 
fact was, of course, in Churchill’s mind 
when he wrote his note. 

Again, there is an even broader difference 
between European and American opinions. 
European bankers and statesmen do not 
believe that it will be possible to persuade 
any people to continue for two generations 
to pay debts growing out of the war. They 
do not believe Germany can be made to 
pay, and they do not believe the other 
powers will pay if Germany escapes. 

One sidelight upon this view is disclosed 
in the British debt settlements with France 
and Italy. Whereas, in our settlements 
with these countries, payments in the first 
years have been fixed at a low figure, in 
British settlements the rate and sums are 


two or three times as large. In other words, - 


the British calculate that it is best to collect 
as’ much as possible as soon as possible, 
whereas we have reckoned that it was safe 
to give easy terms at the outset. 

Thus, fundamentally the European view 


1s that the whole debt question is open, that 
only temporary adjustments have been 
made, and that these are bound to be re- 
vised at no distant date. And as the Euro- 
peans assume that the German payments 
must be reduced, and the payments of 
Allied debtors to Britain along with them, 
they hope that at the same time the pay- 
ments to the United States will be re- 
duced. 

Europe, as I have often pointed out here, 
has never accepted the separation of repara- 
tions and debts. It means to have these 
two questions joined. Britain, Belgium, 
and Italy agreed to debt settlements with 
the United States, not because they re- 
garded the American policy as equitable 
but because at the moment they needed 
new American capital. Britain desired to 
restore the pound sterling, Belgium to 
stabilize, Italy to escape a crash. They 
signed, in their own mind under coercion 
of American money power. France, not 
feeling the same acute necessity, has so far 
refused to ratify. 

At all times European statesmen and 
European journalists are scanning the 
American news for any and all reports which 
might show that American public opinion 
in the matter of the debts is changing. 
Every expression of opinion like that of the 
Columbia and Princeton professors is 
noted at once, reprinted in full, and awakens 
the widest possible comment. The fact 
that these professors did make a public 
statement was interpreted as an authentic 
sign of that revolution in American opinion 
which all Europe expects. 

The point of view of Washington is that 
the matter is settled: The Government 
itself has no power to act. Congress alone 
could reduce or cancel the debts. But 
Congressional opinion is unmistakably hos- 
tile to any such program. Thus both the 
State Department and the Treasury look 
with natural disfavor upon any American 
expression which gives rise to Continental 
agitation and serves to fortify European 
belief that the American opinion is veering. 

But just as obviously all the European 
governments, beginning with the British, 
are eager to give all the support they can to 
that portion of American opinion which 
favors reduction or at least readjustment. 
And Winston Churchill was patently 
attempting to combat the American Gov- 
erment’s assertion that the debt question 
was closed and to emphasize the amount of 
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British and Continental protest and bitter- 
ness American policy had aroused. 

And it is perfectly fair to recognize, too, 
that the hand of the Baldwin Cabinet was 
forced by domestic political considerations. 
The press and public men in Britain have 
urgently insisted that the Mellon note to 
the professors be answered. Britons gener- 
ally believe that the American public has 
been misinformed as to the facts, and that 
an opinion based upon misinformation will 
be modified when the truth is known. 
Churchill was probably glad of the chance 
to write a note, for he enjoys polemics, but 
at the same time he could hardly escape the 
duty. 

By contrast the policy of the Baldwin 
Government up to the moment of the 
Mellon note was clearly to discourage 
British criticism of American policy, and 
very real censorship was employed with 
respect of the press—by persuasion and not 
by force, for; of course, actual authority 
in this direction does not exist. Thus the 
note represented a reversal of policy pro- 
voked by the Mellon letter. 

I have too often explained in these 
columns the European attitude toward the 
United States to make it necessary to repeat 
past statements now. The Churchill note 
simply emphasizes the faet. It demon- 


IL. Naval 


When one turns to the subject of the 
forthcoming conference in Geneva to deal 
with the limitation of naval armaments, it 
must be perceived at once that the debt 
dispute makes an unhappy prelude, un- 
happy because it must inevitably tend to 
arouse bitterness in two populations at the 
moment when confidence and friendship 
are essential. 

And it must be confessed at once that 
neither in European capitals nor in Wash- 
ington, is there much hope of any real 
achievement at Geneva. This is the case 
because the bases of agreement are not now 
discoverable. Obviously the American pub- 
lic, with the Washington Conference in 
mind, hopes that American resignation at 
that time of potential supremacy in battle- 
ships is to be balanced now by British sur- 
render in the matter of cruiser supremacy. 

But no such surrender is even thinkable. 
The British are now possessed of between 
three and four times as much cruiser ton- 
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strates that popular resentment is so strong 
that the British Government, which would 
like to avoid recriminations, had to yield. 
And one has only to note the comments of 
the London press following the Churchill 
note to appreciate the truth. 

It is perhaps worth while to add, too, 
that American unpopularity has been 
increased in Britain by our Chinese policy. 
We have refused to adopt a “forward” 
policy, a “strong” method, which finds 
favor in a great many British circles. Alone 
the British have not felt able to act, because 
of the protest at home; but had we marched 
with them, had we agreed ‘to sanctions as 
well as ultimatums, British policy would 
have been quite different in China. As it 
is, we and the Japanese have acted in re- 
straint of Britain, and this course has been 
criticized and resented. 

To the British mind our policy in China 
constitutes one more example of our re- 
fusal to stand with them in a crisis. Quite 
illogically they feel that we have “let them 
down again”’ as they think we did about the 
Treaty of Versailles, the League of Nations, 
and the debt question. Here, then, is one 
more explanation of the Churchill note, 
which came as a surprise to the American 
people little informed or concerned as to 
contemporary currents of British opinion. 


Limitation 


nage as the United States. But all British 
naval opinion agrees that this present 
strength represents the irreducible minimum 
of protection against the possible interrup- 
tion of British sea routes. On the question 
of reducing cruiser tonnage below present 
standard, British opinion is united. 

This present standard is, however, 
reached without any relation to American 
strength. It is with the French, Italian, 
and Japanese strength in the second line, 
in submarines and in cruisers, that the 
British figure is fixed. The British are 
xerfectly prepared to concede to the United 
States the right to build cruisers up to a 
point of equality in tonnage with Britain. 
But the Coolidge Administration has stead- 
ily opposed such a building program and 
goes to Geneva hoping to avoid the cost of 
it. And in this hope American public 
opinion is also expressed. 

By contrast the British have every reason 
for attempting to reopen the submarine 
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issue which so bedeviled the Washington 
Conference. At no time has the fact with 
respect of the submarine been generally 
grasped in the United States. The coming 
of the submarine destroyed British su- 
premacy at sea, which had endured for 
centuries. The submarine war disclosed 
the fact that a battle fleet could not protect 
merchant marine against the new weapon. 
- Although with American and French help 
the British did ultimately master the Ger- 
man submarine menace, it remains poten- 
tially formidable. 

Before they were finally beaten, the Ger- 
mans almost won the war by their submarine 
attack. Given British dependence upon the 
outside world for food and raw materials, 
British security can not be completely 
assured save as the submarine is banned as 
a weapon of war. But if this be done then 
automatically British naval supremacy, so 
far as Europe is concerned, would be re- 
stored. Thus banning the submarine would 
not bea step in the direction of disarmament 
but in the direction of restoring the old 
value of British naval arms. 

American naval experts on their part in- 
sist that while the submarine is of little or 
no value to the British as a weapon, given 
their problem, it is of utmost usefulness for 
us. Thus at Washington our naval au- 
thorities held to the principle of retaining 
the submarine. In that we stood with the 
French and the Italians, although we did 
propose a program looking to the reduction 
to very modest limits of the submarine ton- 
nage of these nations. If the submarine 
issue is raised there is no reason to suppose 
that our stand at Geneva will be different 
from that at Washington. Here is a broad 
field for Anglo-American difference. 

There is another growing out of the dif- 
ference in cruiser tonnage that British and 
American naval authorities find best suited 
to their respective purposes. Britain, with 
many naval bases, relatively near together, 
favors the smaller cruiser of perhaps 7,500 
tons. Our experts, bearing in mind the 
distance between our Pacific Coast and 
Hawaii and between Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, endorse the 10,000-ton ship. Thus 
Britain will urge a limitation in size of 
cruisers while we are likely to favor a re- 
duction in numbers and total tonnage. 

And here, after all, is one of the most 
dangerous absurdities of the whole con- 
ference. The British and American fleets 
are not in any sense balanced against each 
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other. War between America and Britain 
is unthinkable. Public opinion in both 
countries is equally fixed on this point. 
But facing the world each of us has a dif- 
ferent naval problem, and as a consequence 
we can not easily agree in conference. The 
effort of each country to persuade the other 
to abandon its own legitimate policy and 
conform to another can hardly fail to arouse 
friction and may even shake confidence in 
mutual good faith, which, in fact, is not to 
be questioned. 

As to Japan, no one knows what the 
Japanese policy will be. The Japanese 
cruiser tonnage exceeds ours by more than 
two to one. But, again, the Japanese 
problem is far different from ours. Japan 
may now come forward with the proposal 
that limitation of armaments in the matter 
of cruisers shall be based upon existing 
strength. This would be logical, because 
we pushed home the same reasoning at 
Washington in the case of the French and 
Italian battleship tonnage. 

But the American people certainly are not 
prepared to accept permanent inferiority 
in cruiser strength, so far as the Japanese 
are concerned. They will certainly argue 
that Japan should accept the 5-5-3 ratio 
fixed for British, American, and Japanese 
battleship tonnage. But it is hard to see 
how it can be possible to persuade the 
Japanese to acccpt any ratio below that 
satisfactory to themselves and in accordance 
with Japanese views of their own needs. 

Both British and American opinion is 
also fixed upon the possibility that Japan 
will make some protest against the creation - 
of the Singapore base, which is obviously 
being constructed as a bulwark against 
Japanese advance both toward Australia and 
India. The dissolution of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance at the Washington Con- 
ference precipitated this British construc- 
tion. Japan both resented the scrapping 
of the alliance and the Singapore conse- 
quence. Awkward questions can be raised. 

Some American commentators have ex- 
pressed the fear lest Japan and Britain 
join hands in opposing the United States at 
Geneva, and have even envisaged the 
possibility of a reconstruction of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. This seems to me un- 
likely. Japan has very steadily stood with 
the United States during the Chinese crisis 
and quite as patently resisted British urging. 
To-day the British alliance ‘would be at 
least as great a risk as a benefit for Japan. 
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And one must appreciate the fact that, 
since the Washington Conference, Japanese 
opinion has marched steadily away from 
any thought of conflict with the United 
States. Japanese attention is fixed upon 
Asia; the Bolshevist peril, the Chinese 
upheaval, both have combined to occupy 
all Japanese interest. Moreover, increas- 
ingly the United States has become the 
great market for Japanese production and 
the reservoir of capital necessary for 
Japanese development. If there remains 
bitterness due to the immigration question, 
it has gradually weakened in the double 
presence of rapidly developing American 
strength and equally swiftly growing Jap- 
anese dependence upon American markets 
and capital. 

Japanese policy at Geneva, therefore, will 
probably be purely defensive. Subject to 
the preservation of what the people and the 
government regard as the necessary minima 
of protective weapons, Japan will give her 
benevolent support to all projects. But 
again it is excessively difficult to see how 
this can result in anything very useful. 
If the Japanese agree to accept American 
building up to the same ratio as that fixed 
for battleship strength, that again will not 
in any way abolish the need on our part to 
indulge in a huge cruiser program. 

With respect of this Geneva Conference, 
therefore, I venture to give my readers this 
word of sober caution. We are not here 
faced by the problem of a competition of 
armaments. We are not confronted by 
three nations mutually distrustful. The 
issues of peace and war are not involved, 
nor are those of militarism and navalism. 

What we have to consider is the sincere 
effort of three great naval powers, con- 
fronted with totally different problems of 
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self-defense, to arrive at some program of 
limitation which will at one time reconcile 
their legitimate needs with their common 
desire to avoid any form of competition. 
The problem is difficult not because the 
states of mind in the several nations are 
different, not because any one is pursuing 
or contemplating the pursuit of an aggres- 
sive objective. It is difficult beyond words 
because each of the three countries relies 
upon its navy for a different purpose. 

Moreover, in the case of the British in 
particular, it would not be fair to measure 
their policy with respect of cruisers by 
ours at Washington in the matter of battle- 
ships. We did not regard the battleship 
tonnage which we scrapped as vital to our 
security. The British, probably with 
perfect justice, do hold their cruiser ton- 
nage to be essential. Moreover, with 
Britain present but France and _ Italy 
absent from Geneva, the main factor for 
British concern—the submarine problem— 
can not be dealt with at all. 

Once more, too, it is necessary to appre- 
ciate a foreign point of view. While France 
and Italy possess submarines they have at 
least some measure of political independence. 
Were they to surrender them, then they 
would be totally at the mercy of Great 
Britain, whose fleet would dominate Europe. 
This is the political side. 

On the practical side, too, France and 
Italy can not build battleships for financial 
reasons. Even their cruiser program must 
be limited on this account. But France, 
with very great colonial establishments, is 
thus thrown back upon the submarine as 
the single available weapon. And it is fair 
to say that both the French and the Italians 
believe that the battleship is obsolescent if 
not obsolete. 


III. The Economic Conference 


Five years ago, immediately following the 


Turning now to the Economic Conference, 
which is continuing as I write, it is necessary 
to recognize at once that this Geneva gath- 
ering is of utmost interest if not of immedi- 
ate importance. Historically it represents 
the second effort of Europe to get together 
to face the great post-war problems of the 
economic sort, as contrasted with the purely 
political questions which have dominated 
Most of the post-war international gather- 


Ings, or with financial matters such as sup- 


plied the basis for the Dawes Plan. 


Washington Conference (indeed, before 
that gathering had adjourned), Lloyd George 
laid the plans for a meeting at Genoa. He 
had hoped that Anglo-American association 
at Washington would insure American at-. 
tendance. He had conceived that both 
Russia and Germany would attend and that 
British and American influence combined 
would abolish the surviving distrusts of 
the war and insure the return to peace-time 
calm. 
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At Genoa all sorts of economic adjust- 
ments were to be made. Russia was to be 
brought back into the circle of nations both 
as a market and as the source of cheap food. 
Germany was to be received as an equal 
and German industry brought into relation 
with European. Back of these economic 
purposes lay also political, and the chief 
political program was to be a general non- 
aggression pact. 

But Europe in the spring of 1922 was 
not yet in a mood for readjustment, nor 
was the United States prepared to return 
to European conference. Finally, Poin- 
caré, who had just come to power, was hos- 
tile to the whole Genoa project. When, 
therefore, Russia and Germany made an 
alliance at Rapallo, in the first days of the 
Genoa Conference, the wreck of the whole 
ambitious undertaking was assured. France 
and the Little Entente, with Poland and 
Belgium, took instant alarm. The breach 
between France and Britain was accentu- 
ated. Finally Lloyd George was ruined 
at home and his fall made inevitable. 

Failure at Genoa was covered by an 
adjournment to The Hague. But mean- 
time American official and public opinion 
had been aroused by the effort of Lloyd 
George to compromise with the Bolshevists, 
oil scandals had provoked bitter comment, 
and the American refusal to go to The 
Hague was much sharper in tone than the 
original declination to go to Genoa. As 
a result nothing at all was accomplished 
at The Hague, and after that failure events 
marched ineluctably toward the occupation 
of the Ruhr. 

Since that time, however, a great change 
has taken place in Europe. By the adop- 
tion of the Dawes Plan in London in 1924, 
the financial barriers to German recovery 
and the political obstacles incident to rep- 
arations have been removed. Locarno in 
1925 cleared the way for the adjustment of 
the political questions between France and 
Germany. The entrance of Germany into 
the League of Nations in 1926 completed 
the arrangement of political problems. 

Thus, five years after Genoa, Europe has 
reached a point where it is possible to deal 
directly with economic issues. It would, 
of course, be idle to assume that all the 
political problems have been solved or that 
even the reparations question had received 
more than temporary accommodation. But 
for the moment neither the financial nor 
the political issues prevent a European 


gathering, and no single detail about this 
Genoa conference is more striking than the 
presence of representatives of Russia. 

Looking first at the European phase of 
the Conference, it is patent that the war 
and post-war events have created a condi- 
tion which must put a new face upon the 
whole situation. Before 1914 Europe had, 
on the whole, economically an efficient 
system. If there was nothing like the soli- 
darity which exists in the United States, 
nevertheless, taking the continent as a 
whole, the problems of supply and demand, 
of production and consumption were meas- 
ureably solved. 

The war destroyed everything. It pri- 
marily reduced the purchasing power of all 
countries enormously. In the second place, 
it destroyed existing political and economic 
units. The great Austrian Empire, which 
was as economically sound as it was ra- 
cially and politically chaotic, was broken 
into several states. Russia was reduced to 
anarchy and impotence. New nations were 
created. Provinces which contained the fac- 
tories and mines were separated from those 
containing food and supplying markets. 

The immediate result was almost to com- 
pel all countries to undertake to create in- 
dustrial systems of their own. Tariff 
barriers were stretched in all directions, 
communications were interrupted by fron- 
tier obstacles. Much of the center and 
south of Europe was literally Balkanized. 
To all other barriers, too, was added that 
incident to inflation. Thus the whole 
economic and financial system of Europe 
was thrown into anarchy. 

This process continued with little real 
interruption right down to the occupation 
of the Ruhr, which was the final convulsion 
of the World War. By the onset of winter 
in 1923, Europe seemed politically, finan- 
cially, and economically ruined. In point 
of fact, however, the very extent of the 
disaster now brought to all minds clearly 
the necessity for a change. Thus one may 
say with exactitude that with the beginning 
of 1924 the reconstruction of Europe actu- 
ally started. 

Since that moment many steps have been 
taken toward readjustment. The great 
potash industries of France and Germany, 
even before Locarno, arrived at a bargain 
by which competition was avoided and 
prices and production were adjusted. [ar 
more important was the great steel curicl, 
which followed Locarno and the German 
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entrance into the League, and brought 
about an adjustment of production in the 
continental steel-and-iron producing na- 
tions and notably in France, Germany, 
Belgium, and Luxemburg. The war had 
given France the iron of Lorraine, but 
Germany retained the coal of the Ruhr. 
Economic efficiency could only be attained 
by restoring combination, and this restora- 
tion was, in fact, one of the great steps 
toward peace. 

To-day Europe faces the larger problem. 
It is patently out of the question for each 
of the many countries, some of them smaller 
than even the less considerable American 
States, to undertake to maintain a com- 
plete economic establishment within its 
own frontiers. Faced with an American 
competition based upon mass production, 
with the enormous home market which the 
United States supplies, Europe can in 
many lines only hope to continue as a 
result of some form of international arrange- 
ment. 

Thus at the bottom of the present con- 
ception lies the idea of economic combina- 
tion. Neither to-day nor at any time since 
the close of the war has there been any 
general movement toward what is called, 
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somewhat vaguely, the United States of 
Europe. Politically the possibilities are 
still very slight and the war and post-war 
years have accentuated racial and national 
divisions. Rather the conception is illus- 
trated by the Franco-German steel cartel, 
which establishes a degree of partnership 
between hereditary enemies who remain 
still divided by great political issues. 

Laying aside all question of political 
association, however, it is clear that a 
great deal can be accomplished through the 
adjustment of tariffs. Within limits Europe 
—that is to say, the Continent—might 
easily be united in such fashion as to re- 
produce something of the situation which 
exists in the United States, where no tariff 
barriers between the several States interrupt 
communication or limit markets. Moreover, 
lacking some such arrangement, European 
countries cannot individually endure the 
strain:of American competition. 

If, then, Europe is to regain any of the 
lost ground, it must be not by any German, 
French, or Italian effort, it must be by some 
European combination, by coéperation and 
association. And toward such an eventual 
and even inevitable combination Geneva 
is plainly a first step. 


IV. The American Angle 


Thus for the United States the Geneva 
Conference has many important angles. 
It is of utmost importance for us to know 
what Europe purposes to do. And one 
may note in advance that the chief purpose 
of our delegation at Geneva is to observe. 
It is a watching brief which the American 
representatives hold. 

Yet one must perceive immediately that 
the prospect of an early and far-reaching 
European combination, deliberately de- 
signed to meet and overcome American 
competition both in Europe and elsewhere, 
is relatively slight. Logical and necessary 
as is such combination of the Continental 
countries, the political barriers are still 
almost impassable. Actual realization of 
any Pan-European economic union can 
only come with years. 

_Again, the problem of the British rela- 
tion to such a scheme is complex. Britain 
is itself a vast economic unit, at least 
potentially. Were it possible to arrive at 
some sort of imperial preference, to realize 
In any measure the plan which Joseph 


Chamberlain formulated long before the 
World War, then both political and eco- 
nomic unity would be achieved and the 
British Empire itself would be increasingly 
a sufficient market for the production of 
the British Isles. 

It follows quite naturally that the British 
would not look with approval upon any 
combination with the Continent which 
would, in theory at least, involve opening 
the empire itself to Continental production 
on advantageous terms. On the other 
hand, in the markets of the world, Britain 
has vastly more to fear from the competi- 
tion of a European union than the United 
States; for while our foreign trade is a 
relatively minor circumstance in our na- 
tional life, it is the most vital of all British 
issues. 

So far the British iron-and-steel indus- 
tries have refused to enter the Anglo-French 
steel cartel, and later entrance is at least 
highly problematical. Nor can one fail to 
appreciate the fact that any such combina- 
tion is contrary to all British tradition. 
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Thus, actually, at Geneva there are at 
least three whole separate points of view. 
There is the Continental, which tends 
toward combination; the British, which is 
bound to look with apprehension at a com- 
bination it does not intend to enter; and, 
finally, there is the American. 

Despite all the discussion in the press of 
the United States of the present and the 
future perils which may arise from a Pan- 
European economic combination, it is fair 
to say that the majority of our experts 
still regard such a combination with ap- 
proval rather than alarm. They see in it, 
perhaps, the single promise of a really pros- 
perous Europe. And they appreciate the 
fact that our present and our prospec- 
tive investments in Europe make it a mat- 
ter of concern to us that Europe should be 
prosperous. 

Undoubtedly European combination 
would, in certain directions, limit and per- 
haps reduce American exports. But, on the 
other hand, it is not less plain that in many 
directions our exports have been abnormally 
high and in the nature of things must fall. 
As it stands, Europe itself is hardly a going 
concern. . Nor can it recover its balance save 
as it is able to reorganize its production and 
regain a fraction of its lost markets. 

Underneath all else, too, lies the question 
of peace. In the long run only a prosperous 
Europe,can promise peace. Economic co- 
operation between peoples divided by many 
present and long-standing political ques- 
tions perhaps offers an even better guaran- 
tee of peace than compacts like that of 
Locarno. Moreover, the single real peril 
which Bolshevism can now have in Europe, 
outside of Russia, will arise from misery and 
unemployment among masses of people. 

Europe, speaking generally, hates us. 
It resents our prosperity and it violently 
denounces our post-war policies. If this is 
not a danger it is certainly a discomfort. 
Moreover, this bitterness inevitably will 
endure precisely as long as American pros- 
perity stands out in glaring contrast to 
European misery. On the other hand, it is 
just as certain that the return of prosperity 
to Europe would greatly soften European 
bitterness. 

It is possible that the various combina- 
tions which are likely to be made piece- 
meal will be proclaimed as anti-American in 
purpose. There is no mistaking the fact 
that back of all the clear movement toward 
combination in Europe is the sense of 


American competition, the conviction that 
the United States is increasingly replacing 
Europe financially and industrially. But 
it is still possible to view this present state 
of mind calmly, if there is plain promise 
that European reconstruction is in sight and 
will abolish the larger bases of bitterness, 

Certainly nothing could be more unfortu- 
nate at this time than the creation of even a 
suspicion that the United States desired to 
perpetuate European disorganization, or 
that American policy was seeking to throw 
obstacles in the pathway of any combina- 
tion of European national industries. Our 
presence at Geneva, the words of our dele- 
gates, the whole attitude of the American 
people and government in giving the lie to 
any such accusation, are certainly render- 
ing an invaluable service. 

Looked at objectively, the Geneva Con- 
ference is one more of the inevitable and 
welcome steps toward European reorganiza- 
tion. It is a natural consequence of the 
Dawes Plan and the Locarno pacts. Five 
years ago progress in the same direction was 
rendered impossible by the political and 
financial chaos. The political issues had 
to be adjusted before it was possible to pass 
to the economic. But the fact that we have 
now come to the consideration of the eco- 
nomic issues is an eloquent demonstration 
of the progress which has been made in 
recent years. 

Great results are not, as I have said, to 
be expected from this Geneva meeting. 
Indeed, few tangible consequences are 
possible. But the important and encourag- 
ing fact is that Europe is at last at the point 
where it has perceived the necessity of com- 
mon action. A European feeling is growing 
into consciousness. 

Five years ago, at Genoa, Europe could 
not even discuss its problems. To-day, at 
Geneva, there is general appreciation, not 
only of the fact that the problems can be 
discussed, but that they must be considered 
together. And the presence of representa- 
tives of Soviet Russia is a final proof of the 
progress made since 1922, as the attendance 
of our delegates is testimony to the fact that 
the American Government has also appre- 
ciated the distance traveled. In 1922 we 
stayed away because rightly we perceived 
that, while the conference purported to be 
economic, it was purely and simply political. 
In 1927 we are present because we appre- 
ciate that the issues are economic, and that 
with such issues we are concerned. 
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WHERE IS THIS BOOZE? 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


ECAUSE I constantly read of the floods 
of liquor said to be flowing in the 
United States with a total disregard of the 
Volstead Law and the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, and of the harm done through inciting 
otherwise worthy people to crime by inter- 
ference with their personal liberties, I want 
to set down certain facts of observation. 
In the two weeks at the end of January 
and the beginning of February of this year 
I made a hurried trip to and about Florida, 
returning north by way of Atlanta. The 
trip covered 3,745 miles in fourteen days, of 
which 1,278 miles were by motor in Florida. 
Seeing no evidence of drink in Washing- 
ton or on the “‘ Havana Special’ which took 
me to Jacksonville, my first thought of it 
came when a notice was observed on the 
bottom of the menu in one of the great hotels 
in Jacksonville warning guests that waiters 
must not be expected to afford help in 
serving intoxicants. Then I remembered 
that getting into Jacksonville I had not seen 
along Bay Street, which used to be the nas- 
tiest wet place on earth, at least within my 
experience, any evidence that there ever 
had been low saloons and drunken Negroes 
in that place. I was sufficiently interested 
to go again along Bay Street looking for 
evidences, and I found none, nor did I see 
a man intoxicated or showing any evidence 
of intoxication in or about Jacksonville. 
From Jacksonville I went by rail to St. 
Petersburg, and here mingled with many 
people for several days, traveling about 
St. Petersburg and Tampa by motor. No- 
where did I see evidences of liquor, nor was 
it mentioned in my hearing. There was one 
rather extraordinary occurrence in St. Peters- 
burg which I do not yet understand. Desir- 
ing to go to a church on Sunday, I was 
informed that in order to secure a seat I 
would have to be in the Second Methodist 
Church by 9 a. m., at which hour I got about 
the last open seat, the service beginning at 
9:15. We were all turned out at 10:35 to 
afford room for a waiting throng, which 
would participate in a repeated service at 


10:45. I was told that other churches were 
also doing double-turn work. 

It is the custom in St. Petersburg on 
Saturday evening to sit outdoors along the 
busy’ streets in the balmy air. Movies there 
were advertised, signs were furnishing illu- 
mination, street-cars, automobiles and all 
methods of transportation were in sight, and 
the streets were crowded. If there was any 
alcoholic excitation it was most elaborately 
concealed, because it did not reach me by 
sight, sound or suggestion. 

In Bradenton I sat with the Kiwanis 
Club while various business men discussed 
the business situation there as it compared 
with 1924. Real advance in installation of 
telephones and electric lights and in bank 
clearings was recorded. Nothing was said 
about booze and there was no evidence in 
the fine hotel in which we sat to indicate 
that it could be had. 

Down the West Coast with a business 
friend I motored through Sarasota and 
Venice to Fort Myers, thence north to 
Arcadia, across Florida past the northern 
part of Lake Okeechobee, and south along 
that lake I had always wanted to see, to 
Palm Beach. In Palm Beach I did get some 
booze contacts, for it was suggested in the 
Palm Room of the Royal Poinciana by my 
host, a local man, that I could have a cock- 
tail if I wanted it, though he did not want it 
and there was no evidence of liquor in that 
beautiful dining-room. Later the same 
evening, in one dining-room of the Breakers 
hotel, I heard a young man laugh in a sort 
of alcoholic fashion at a table, the only 
bottle on which seemed to have White Rock 
in it. Perhaps it had been tinctured! I 
was in and about the Whitehall Hotel and 
the Alba Hotel, both elaborate, without not- 
ing any sight or suggestion of intoxicants. 

I did see in the Palm Beach daily paper 
a note concerning the capture of a cargo of 
booze, and in the same paper was a story 
of a raid on a disorderly house, both crimes 
being reported in about the same way, with 
a little more emphasis on the alcoholic 
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crime. I could only wonder whether these 
continual raids on disorderly houses would 
start some objectors to the formation of an 
Association Against the Seventh Command- 
ment, including many of the same general 
group who have formed an Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment! 

From Palm Beach to Miami was a delight- 
ful trip on the perfect Florida roads. In 
Miami, about Miami Beach, through Coco- 
nut Grove to the Coral Gables wonderland, 
where in the Miami Biltmore hotel there was 
every evidence of luxurious comfort, but no 
evidence of booze, no suggestion of booze, 
and apparently no thought of it. 

Up the East Coast to Indian River City, 
thence across the State the second time by 
way of Orlando, Winter Park and Bartow, 
I motored to Tampa. On the way I visited 
Mountain Lake Park, in which Mr. Edward 
Bok is just completing a notable bird 
sanctuary on the highest land in Florida. 
This sanctuary location is surrounded by an 
exclusive private club. There was no booze 
in sight anywhere and no suggestion of it, 
nor was there any in Tampa, even though I 
visited the annual Citrus Fair while a race 
was being held, and mingled with great 
crowds there and on the streets in Tampa 
on Saturday night. 

John Barleycorn was approximately in 
evidence when it was twice suggested, in two 
private houses near Jacksonville, that I 


might have a little Scotch if I wanted it. I 
did not see it and my hosts did not use it. 

So on north by way of Atlanta I fared, 
stopping there for an active day, again 
meeting many people but no booze. On the 
train north from Atlanta, a ginger-ale bottle 
and a flat flask which looked as if it might 
have held whisky were seen on the floor 
of a Pullman toilet-room. 

If the claims of my wet friends are true, 
then the liquor that is now being dispensed 
along this damp portion of the Atlantic 
Coast must be exceedingly mild in its 
nature, or those who drink it must have 
acquired a new form of self-control so as to 
conceal its evidences. Surely there cannot 
be much “kick” in booze which produces 
no outward signs that it has been enjoyed! 

The truth is, after all, that the prohibition 
laws are being enforced a great deal better 
than most people believe, and I think on the 
average quite as well as are the laws that 
punish arson, crimes of violence, and the 
social crimes. That booze and narcotics 
can be had by those who seek them I do not 
doubt, just as Iam quite sure that those who 
wish to steal, burn, and do other mischiev- 
ous things in defiance of the law can and will 
continue to do them. They are outlawed, 
and John Barleycorn is outlawed, and that 
is the one biggest thing that has happened 
in, to and through the United States since 
Columbus landed. 





AMERICA 


BY V. B. 


MERICA, the youngest of great 
powers, is helping Persia, one of the 
oldest of countries, to stand on her feet 
again. At the beginning of the present 
century, Persia was in a thoroughly diseased 
condition. The Shah was spending his 
people’s money recklessly, the treasury 
was empty, the army and police were in- 
efficient and under foreign control, corrup- 
tion was rife in all government departments, 
and the tribal chiefs had become autono- 
mous and refused to pay taxes to the central 
government. The northern half of the 
country was in the grip of the Russian 
Bear, while the southern half was being 
mauled by the British Lion. 


IN PERSIA 


METTA 


Feeling the acuteness of her malady, 
Persia appointed in 1909 Mr. W. Morgan 
Shuster, the American finance expert, her 
Treasurer General. Mr. Shuster, being a 
brusque man, brushed aside all vested 
interests—of courtiers, noblemen, and tribal 
chiefs alike—and began to collect taxes 
from all and sundry. In a short time, 
Persia felt that she had placed herself in 
the hands of a good physician. But un- 
fortunately for her, the treatment did not 
continue long enough. Mr. Shuster, in his 
zeal to serve the interests of the country 
which had employed him, butted against 
the interests of Russia and England, and so 
those two countries asked the Persian 
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AMERICA IN PERSIA 


Government to dismiss the too conscientious 
American. What could poor Persia do 
but obey them? Mr. Shuster was therefore 
dismissed. On his return to America he 
exposed the policy of Russia and England 
in his “‘Strangling of Persia.” 

Persia would have lost her independence 
if the European War had not broken out 
and diverted the attention of England and 
Russia from her. During the war, although 
Persia was neutral, the British, the Russians, 
and the Turks overran it. In 1917, the 
Russian Revolution broke out, and Russia 
had to retire. At the end of the war, 
therefore, England found herself the only 
power left in Persia. She at once seized 
the opportunity, and submitted the Anglo- 
Persian Agreement to the Shah’s Govern- 
ment. According to the terms of that 
agreement, Great Britain was to control 
the Persian army and the finance depart- 
ment, and build railways in the country. 
Had the agreement been signed, the country 
would have become practically a British 
protectorate. But, fortunately for her, the 
parliament at Teheran refused to ratify 














W. MORGAN SHUSTER, AMERICAN FINANCIAL 
ADVISER OF PERSIA IN 1911 


(Mr. Shuster’s influence in Persia is not measured by 
his brief stay, from May, 1911, to January, 1912. It is 
understood that he was too pro-Persian to suit interested 
foreign powers. He had been collector of customs and 
secretary of public instruction in the Philippines for 
some years previous to his Persian venture, and since 
then has been a prominent New York publisher) 














© Harris & Ewing 
DR. ARTHUR C. MILLSPAUGH, AMERICAN 
ADMINISTRATOR OF THE FINANCES OF PERSIA 


(Since 1922, Dr. Millspaugh has been at Teheran by 
invitation of the Persian Government. He prepares 
the budget, approves all payments and loans, and has 
succeeded in creating a surplus and reducing the national 
debt. Before his Persian connection he was a foreign 
trade adviser in the State Department, and earlier still 
was an instructor of political science at Johns Hopkins 
University. He was born in Michigan forty-four years 
ago) 


it. Then in 1921, Riza Khan Pahlavi, the 
present Shah, who was at that time one 
of the senior officers in the Cossack Divi- 
sion of the Persian army, marched cn 
Teheran, overthrew the weak and corrupt 
government, and appointed another goveri- 


ment inits place. Two years later he him- 
self became the Premier. 

In 1922, the Persian Parliament, seeing 
the hopeless state of the country’s finances, 
determined to employ a foreign finance 
expert to improve it. As the Persians 
gratefully remembered what Mr. Morgan 
Shuster had done for them formerly, the 
new finance adviser selected by the Persian 
Parliament was an American—Dr. A. C. 
Millspaugh, Economic Adviser to the State 
Department. Dr. Millspaugh, with twelve 
American assistants under him, reached 
Teheran in the fall of 1922. He at once 
saw how nearly hopeless the condition of 
the country was. But, nothing daunted, 
he set to work resolutely. 

In the four years that he has been 
there, he has already done more than the 
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THE SHAH OF PERSIA 


(Riza Khan became Premier of Persia in October, 1923, 
after conspicuous service as Minister of War. For two 
years he ran the country, for the Shah then reigning 
chose to live in Paris. But in October, 1925, the Persian 
parliament deposed the absent ruler, and in December 
it elected Riza Khan hereditary Shah. He ascended 
the throne on April 25, a year ago. He is a product of 
the lower middle class, rising from private to commander- 
in-chief of the army) 


Persians themselves might have done in 


forty years. Taxes are collected from 
noblemen and tribal chiefs alike with the 
help of the new army that Riza Khan has 
created. Formerly, every department of 
the Persian Government had too large a 
staff: the employees being generally the 
relatives of the heads of departments. 
But now the staffs are reduced. Education 
is encouraged: every village has now a pri- 
mary school. A civil service law has been 
passed, by which the different grades of the 
service and the salaries attached to them 
have been fixed. The tobacco tax has been 
increased. The roads in Persia are few and 
in extremely bad condition. Certain Amer- 
ican firms have therefore been approached 
with a view to giving them contracts to 
improve the existing roads and make new 
ones. There are very few railways in the 
country, and most of the transport work is 
done by horses, mules, and camels. But 
since Dr. Millspaugh went there, motor- 
trucks and vans are being increasingly 


used. A new tea and sugar tax has been 
levied, which will be used for building 
railways. The manufacture of cotton goods, 
carpets, pottery, and brass and silverware is 
encouraged. The American Finance Mission 
has not been able to discourage the growth 
of the opium poppy yet, because, until 
some other industries take the place of the 
opium industry—on which 20 per cent. of 
the people of Persia depend for their 
livelihood—it would be unwise to dis- 
courage it. Persia need not be despondent 
about her future now. Her budget has 
been balanced, the exports are increasing— 
the exports for 1923 exceeded those of 1922 
by nearly $40,coo,ooo—the kran is rising 
in exchange, no paper money is used, and 
the national debt is small. It is probable 
that the tariff will be soon revised. 

So pleased was the Persian Government 
with the work done by the American 
Finance Mission, that at the end of 1925 it 
sanctioned the appointment of four more 
American finance experts. 

It is not merely in the finance depart- 
ment, however, that the Americans are 
helping Persia. The director of agri- 
culture, the municipal commissioner of 
Teheran, the highway engineer, the head 
of the internal revenues, the administrator 
of accounts and audits, and the master of 
the mint are all Americans. Americans 
also direct the finance administration of six 
provinces of Persia besides Teheran— 
namely Azerbaijan, Khorassan, Arabistan, 
Fars, Kermanshah, and Ghilan. 

America is helping Persia in educational 
matters also. The American Presbyterian 
and other missions have established a 
number of boys’ and girls’ schools there. 
In fact, America was the first country to 
start modern schools in the land of the 
Lion and Sun: the first American school 
was established in Teheran about sixty 
yearsago. In the beginning, Mohammedan 
boys did not attend those schools, because 
their parents had strong prejudices against 
Christian missionaries: only the Christian, 
Jewish and Zoroastrian boys went there. 
But as time passed, Mohammedan pre- 
judices wore off, and noblemen and high 
state officials began to send their children 
to the mission schools. The American 
Presbyterian school at Teheran has at 
present 600 boys on its roll—more than 
75 per cent. of whom are Mohammedans. 
There is also the Teheran College and the 
Girls’ School belonging to the same mission. 





DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE 
TWO WORLD COURTS 


THE PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION AND THE 
PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


BY CARL L. W. MEYER 


(Library of Congress; Formerly Carnegie Lecturer on International Relations) 


NE of the principal points of interest 
during the 69th Congress was without 
doubt the debate on the adherence of the 
United States to the protocol of the World 
Court. The final result of the debate was 
that on January 27, 1926, the United States 
Senate by a vote of 76 to 17 passed a reso- 
lution agreeing to the adherence to the 
Court with five reservations. This action, 
as is generally known, has failed to make 
the United States a member of the Court. 
Another thing not less interesting than 
the debate was the amount of misinforma- 
tion which filled a large part of the daily 
press in regard to the Court itself. There 
was much ambiguity and vagueness about 
its scope and purpose. The antagonists 
beclouded the subject matter gleefully, and 
many of the supporters of the Court lacked 
the clarity and precision which might have 
set the efforts of their opponents at naught. 
One of the most common errors, perhaps, 
was to confuse the functions of the World 
Court with those of the Hague Court of 
Arbitration. 

In order more readily to understand the 
difference between the Hague Court of 
Arbitration and the World Court in regard 
to their purpose, composition, election of 
judges, jurisdiction, procedure, and sanc- 
tions it may be useful to state briefly a few 
facts as to the origin of these two great 
international institutions. 


The Establishment of the Courts.—It will 
be recalled that the Hague Court of Arbi- 
tration, officially known as the ‘‘ Permanent 
Court of Arbitration,” owes its existence 
to the initiative of the late Czar Nicholas II 
of Russia. On August 24, 1898, Count 
Muravieff, the Russian Minister of Foreign 


Affairs, by order of the Russian Emperor 
sent a circular note to the foreign repre- 
sentatives accredited to the Court of St. 
Petersburg, proposing a conference, to con- 
sider the question of the limitation of arma- 
ments, and to secure for all peoples “the 
benefits of a real and durable peace.”” This 
invitation was followed on January 11, 1899, 
by a second circular modifying the first one 
and defining the scope of the proposed 
conference. Among the proposals sub- 
mitted for international discussion at the 
conference was “‘ the acceptance in principle 
of the usage of good offices, of mediation, 
and of optional arbitration’ for such cases 
as lend themselves to it, with a view of 
preventing armed conflicts between na- 
tions.” ? A few months later the Foreign 
Minister of the Netherlands addressed 
a circular, dated April 6, 1899, to the diplo- 
matic representatives of his country at 
the various courts, asking them to invite 
the governments to which they were sever- 
ally accredited to take the necessary steps 
for their representation and for the attend- 
ance of their delegates on May 18 follow- 
ing, at “the opening of the Conference, in 
which each Power, whatever may be the 
number of its representatives, would have 
only one vote.” Thus the First Hague 
Conference came into existence,’ the most 
notable achievement of which was, without 
doubt, the Convention for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes, signed at 
The Hague in July, 1899.‘ Article 20 of 
this Convention which makes provision for 

1 The italics are the writer’s. 

2U. S. Dept. of State, Papers relating to the Foreign 
relations of the United States, 1808, p. 553. 

*The Conference held its first session in ‘Huis ten 
Bosch”’ at The Hague on May 18, 1899. 

4 For full text of the treaty see U. S. Stats. at Large, vol. 


32, part 2, p. 1770ff. 
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the establishment of a permanent court of 
arbitration reads as follows: 


With the object of facilitating an immediate 
recourse to arbitration for international differences, 
which it has not been possible to settle by diplomacy, 
the Signatory Powers undertake to organize a 
permanent Court of Arbitration, accessible at all 
times and operating, unless otherwise stipulated 
by the parties, in accordance with the Rules of 
Procedure inserted in the present Convention. 


Other stipulations of interest made by 
the Convention may be mentioned here. 
Thus article 15 of the Convention declares 
that “international arbitration has for its 
object the settlement of disputes between 
States by judges of their own choosing.” 
Article 16 states that ‘in questions of a 
judicial character, and especially in ques- 
tions of the interpretation or application of 
international treaties, arbitration is recog- 
nized by the signatory powers as the most 
effective, and at the same time the most 
equitable, method of settling disputes which 
have not been determined by diplomacy.” 
The Court of Arbitration was to be consti- 
tuted by the designation by each of the 
signatory powers of not more than four 
persons (who are referred to as its national 
group) of recognized competence in ques- 
tions of international law; they must have 
the highest moral reputation, and be willing 
to accept the duties of Arbitrators... The 
persons so designated, known as “‘ Members 
of the Court,” constitute a list from which 
any of the signatory powers, in the event of 
a controversy may, if they choose, select 
a tribunal for the settlement of the case. 
The members of the court are appointed 
for a term of six years, and their appoint- 
ment may be renewed. Another important 
provision may be found in Article 27, which 
stipulates that in case a sharp conflict should 
thereafter break out between two or more 
of the signatory powers, they are to consider 
it their duty to remind these powers that 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration is open 
to them. The fact of thus reminding the 
parties in dispute is not to be regarded as an 
unfriendly act but shall be considered to be 
an exercise of “good offices.” Twenty-six 
powers signed and ratified this convention 
establishing the Court of Arbitration. 

The Convention for the Pacific Settle- 
ment: of International Disputes, says John 
Bassett Moore, the American Judge of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 


‘Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes, Article 23. 


is the highest achievement of the nineteenth 
century towards the establishment of a per- 
manent system for the peaceful settlement 
of international controversies. But al- 
though this institution has been helpful in 
many ways, this eminent authority points 
out, it has been subject to the criticism that 
it was really neither permanent nor a court 
in the ordinary sense. 

A number of the delegates to the Second 
Hague Conference held the view that the 
establishment of a permanent judicial tri- 
bunal would not only greatly facilitate the 
disposal of international controversies, but 
that it also, owing to its “sense of judicial! 
responsibility,” would promote the develop- 
ment of international law through its deci- 
sions. The creation of such a court, how- 
ever, met with two distinct obstacles: the 
composition of the court, that is, the man- 
ner of selecting the judges, and the jurisdic- 
tion to be exercised by the same. The result 
was that the Second Hague Conference 
adopted a “Draft Convention’’? relative 
to the creation of a Judicial Arbitration 
Court which provided in detail for the or- 
ganization and procedure of the proposed 
court. No provision, however, was made 
in this draft convention for the selection of 
judges. A plan which had the support of the 
United States and which contained a num- 
ber of the fundamental characteristics of the 
present World Court failed of adoption at 
that time on account of the inability of 
the delegates to come to an agreement in 
regard to the selection of the judges. Be- 
cause of this fact, the Conference in the 
“Final Act,” signed on October 18, 1907, 
adopted the following recommendation:* 


The Con“erence calls the attention of the Signatory 
Powers to the advisability of adopting the annexed 
draft Convention for the creation of a Judicial 
Arbitration Court,‘ and of bringing it into force 
as soon as an agreement has been reached respecting 
the selection of the judges and the constitution of 
the Court. 


Since the powers which had signed the 
Hague Conventions had not availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to establish a 
Court of Arbitral Justice the question was 
taken up again at the Peace Conference at 
Versailles, following the conclusion of the 
European War, 1914-18; and a provision 

2 For text of the Draft Convention, see Treaties, Con- 
ventions, International Acts. . between the U. S. of 
Am. and other Powers (61st Cong., 2nd sess., Sen. Doc. 


No. 357), Wash., Govt. Print. Off., oS vol. 2, p. 238off. 
3 For text of the Final Act, see ibid., 2360. 


4 This Court is also referred to by the 7 to delega- 


tion as the ‘‘Court of Arbitral Justice.” 
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to that effect was inserted in the Covenant’ 
of the League of Nations. Article 14 of the 
Covenant provides that the Council of the 
League ‘“‘shall formulate and submit to the 
members of the League for adoption plans 
for the establishment of a Permanent Court 
of International Justice.”! As a result of 
this agreement the Council of the League 
appointed a committee, officially known as 
the “Advisory Committee of Jurists.”? 
This Committee, upon the invitation of the 
Dutch Government, met for the first time 
on June 16, 1920, in the Peace Palace at 
The Hague, and in due time formulated 
a draft scheme or plan for the establishment 
of the Court as provided by Article 14 of the 
Covenant. Before the draft scheme was 
submitted to the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, it had been considered and 
amended by the Council at sessions held at 
San Sebastian and Brussels. Upon its sub- 
mission to the Assembly the draft was re- 
ferred to a committee on which all the 
members of the League were represented. 
Before the draft was passed upon by the full 
committee it was carefully examined by 
a sub-committee of jurists. Finally, on 
December 13, 1920, the Assembly of the 
League of Nations adopted with certain 
modifications the project drafted by the 
Advisory Committee of Jurists for the 
establishment of a Permanent Court of 
International Justice. .The Assembly and 
the Council, on September 14, 1921, pro- 
ceeded with the election of the eleven titular 
and four deputy judges;* and on January 
30, 1922, the Court began its first session 
in the Peace Palace at The Hague. 


Difference as to Purpose.—As the names 
of the two Courts indicate, there is an 
essential difference in the purpose of these 
two international institutions. According 
to Article 21 of The Hague Peace Conven- 
tion of 1899 the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration is competent for “all arbitration 


1 For official text of the Covenant, see Treaties, 
Conventions, etc., (67th Congress, 4th session, Sen. Doc., 
No. 348), Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1923, p. 3336ff. 
The Honorable Elihu Root was one of the Members 
of this Committee. 

*As has been indicated above, the election of judges 
had hitherto created serious diTiculties. In fact, it had 
been the stumbling block which had made all previous 
attenpts to establish a truly permanent court futile. 
Finally an ingenious scheme by Mr. Elihu Root was 
adopted whereby the judges are to be elected by the 
independent, separate, and concurrent votes of the Council 
of the League of Nations, in which body the great 
Powers form a majority, and the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, in which the lesser powers are in the 
majority. _The election of the judges of the permanent 
Court of International Justice took place September 
14-16, 1921. 


THE TWO WORLD COURTS €3r 
cases,” unless the partics to the dispute 
agree to institute a special tribunal. Thus 
this Court has functioned in the past at 
intervals as specific cases of international 
differences were submitted to it, the parties 
to the dispute in each case having expressly 
or impliedly agreed in advance to be 
bound by the Court’s findings. The princi- 
pal aim of this Court is to render an arbitral 
award which, as experience has shown, is 
inclined to be more or less a compromise. 
The purposes of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice (World Court) are 
broader than mere arbitration. Its chief 
object is to administer the law, and not 
to reach a decision by compromise. The 
purpose of this Court, according to article 
14 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, is to hear and determine any 
disputes of an international character which 
the parties may submit to it. Moreover, 


this article stipulates that the Court may 
give advisory opinions upon any disputes 
or questions referred to it by the Council 
of the League of Nations or by the Assembly. 


Difference in Compesition of the Courts.— 
The next item to be considered is the 
composition of the two Courts. The 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, it has 
been pointed out, is a court in name only. 
In fact, it is a panel or list of names from 
which the parties to a controversy may 
select arbitrators and thus constitute a 
tribunal if they chocse to do so. Since the 
judges are selected by the parties to the 
dispute, and since the list of names from 
which the judges may be selected is an 
extensive one,‘ the judges to the tribunals 
disposing of the different cases are rarely or 
never the same, and for that reason gain 
little experience in the adjudication of 
international controversies. Moreover, 
there is no fixed rule as to the number of 
arbitrators the parties to a dispute must 
select. All that The Hague Convention 


. of 1899 stipulated in that respect was that 


“the Arbitrators called upon to form the 
competent Tribunal to decide the difference, 
must be chosen from the general list of 
members of the Court.’’® 

The Permanent Court of International 
Justice, on the other hand, is made up of 
eleven judges and four deputy judges, 


4There are upwards of one hundred and twenty names 
on.the list; see Moore, John Bassett, International Law 
and Some Current Illusions and other Essays, New York, 
1924, Pp. 99. 

5 Article 24; see U. S. Statutes at Large, vol. 32, part 
2, p. 1790. 
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sitting in regular sessions at The Hague, 
ready to try all cases that come within 
their competence. The deputy judges are 
to fill the places of: the ‘regular judges if 
the latter are unable, on account of sickness, 
etc., to attend to their duties. When a 
case comes up for trial there is no choice as 
to who shall be the judges to try and decide 
the case. The only exception in this 
matter is that the disputants are entitled to 
have judges of their own nationality sit 
(that is, one judge to each contesting 
party) in addition to the regular judges, if 
the Court does not include judges of their 
nationality. 


Difference as to Election of Judges.— 
One of the chief differences between the 
two Courts may be found in the method 
of electing the judges. The judges of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
are elected by the Council and Assembly of 
the League of Nations. It should be born 
in mind, however, that the judges are 
nominated not by the League of Nations, 
but by the Members of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague. The 
national groups of the Hague Arbitration 
Court, referred to above, make the nomi- 
nations for judges of the World Court. 
Nations who are members of the League 
but not of the Hague Arbitration Court may 
also make nominations. Each of these 
nations for that purpose appoints a national 
group under the same conditions which are 
required for the appointment of the national 
groups of Members of the Arbitration Court. 

For the purpose of electing judges for 
the World Court every national group 
nominates four persons, only two of whom 
may be of its own nationality. A list is 
then prepared of the persons thus nomi- 
nated, and the Council and the Assembly 
of the League of Nations acting inde- 
pendently elect the judges from this list. 
A candidate to be elected must receive an 
absolute majority of the votes in both the 
Council and the Assembly; but not more 
than one candidate of any nationality 
may be elected. In this manner the 
Council, in which the Great Powers are 
most strongly represented, and the As- 
sembly, in which the smaller Powers are in 
the majority, act as checks upon one 
another. The judges of this Court are 
elected for a term of nine years and may be 
re-elected after the expiration of their 
term. Thanks to the efforts of Mr. Elihu 


Root and his collaborators the difficulty 
of finding a solution for the choosing of 
judges, as far as the Permanent Court 
of International Justice is concerned, has 
thus finally been solved to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. The Court is estab- 
lished and ready for action. 

In the case of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, however, an Arbitration Tri- 
bunal has first to be created in each par- 
ticular case. This means that all the 
difficulties happily overcome in the case of 
the World Court will be encountered again 
every time a case is to be tried by an 
Arbitration Tribunal. The amount of in- 
convenience which in the past confronted 
the nations willing to settle their difficulties 
by arbitration may be seen from the 
cumbersome negotiations and agreements 
intended to improve matters. Thus the 
Hague Convention of 1899 provided that 
in case the parties to the dispute could not 
agree on the composition of the Arbitration 
Tribunal, each party was to appoint two 
arbitrators, who together were to select an 
umpire. This stipulation had a_tend- 
ency to place too much power and responsi- 
bility in the hands of the umpire, expecially 
if the disputants followed their inclination 
to choose judges of their own nationality 
who, because of the shortcomings of human 
nature, it was feared, might be hampered in 
their effort to arrive at a judgment im- 
partial to all parties concerned. The 
Hague Convention of 1907, therefore, modi- 
fied this feature, and stipulated that “each 
party appoints two arbitrators, of whom 
one only can be its national, or chosen 
from among the persons selected by it as 
members of the Permanent Court. These 
arbitrators together choose an umpire.’” 

In case the votes are equally divided, the 
choice of the umpire is to be intrusted to 
a third power, selected by the parties 
by common agreement. If they cannot 
reach an agreement on this subject, each 


- party must select a different power, and the 


choice of the umpire is made in concert by 
the powers thus selected. Again, if within 
two months’ time these two powers are 
unable to agree, each of them is to present 
two candidates taken from the list of 
members of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, exclusive of the members 
selected by the parties and not being 

1 Article 24. . 

2 Article 45; for full text of the Convention in English 


and French, see U. S. Stats. at Large, vol. 36, part 2, pp. 
2199-2240. 
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DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 


nationals of either of them. Which one 
of the candidates thus presented shall be 
umpire is determined by drawing lots. 


Difference as to Jurisdiction.—According 
to the provisions of the Statute for the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
only states (as distinguished from private 
individuals) and members of the League 
of Nations may be parties in cases before 
the Court. Furthermore, the Statute de- 
clares that the Court is to be open to the 
members of the League and to the states 
mentioned in the Annex to the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. The Court is 
also to be open to other states under condi- 
tions laid down by the League Council and 
subject to the special provisions contained in 
treaties which are in force at the present 
time; but such provisions must not place 
the parties in a position of inequality before 
the Court. The jurisdiction of the Court 
comprises all cases which the parties to a 
controversy may refer to it and any matters 
specially provided for by treaties in 
force! This latter provision is similar to 
that which is contained in the Hague Con- 
vention of 1907” in regard to the compe- 
tence of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. 

There is,. however, a provision in the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice by which obligatory jurisdic- 
tion may be established once for all in certain 
cases by adhesion to the so-called “Optional 
Clause.” Article 36 of this statute stipu- 
lates that “‘the members of the League of 
Nations and the states mentioned in the 
Annex to the Covenant may, either when 
signing or ratifying the protocol to which 
the present statute is adjoined, or at a 
. later moment, declare that they recognize 
as compulsory, ipso facto and without 
special agreement, in relation to any other 
member or state accepting the same 
obligation, the jurisdiction of the Court 
in all or any of the classes of legal disputes 
concerning: (a) The interpretation of a 
treaty; (b) any question of international 
law; (c) the existence of any fact which, if 
established, would constitute a breach of an 
international obligation; (d) the nature or 
extent of the reparation to be made for the 
breach of an international obligation.” 
This declaration may be made uncondition- 
ally, or on condition of reciprocity, or for a 


‘See Statute for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, articles 34-36. 
? Article 42. 
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specified period of time. The Court is also 
authorized by the statute to decide as to 
whether or not a disputed matter falls 
within its jurisdiction. The Permanent 
Court of Arbitration has no provisions of 
this nature. The competence of the ar- 
bitrators is generally defined in the “‘com- 
promis,’ the special agreement by the 
disputants in each particular case. 


Difference as to Procedure-—Another 
marked difference between the two Courts 
is that of procedure. The procedure before 
a temporary arbitration tribunal has a 
tendency to be diplomatic rather than 
legal. Elihu Root, in his instructions to 
the American delegates to the Hague 
Conference of 1907, stated that “it has 
been a very general practice for arbitrators 
to act, not as judges deciding questions of 
fact and law upon the record before them 
under a sense of judicial responsibility, but 
as negotiators effecting settlements of the 
questions brought before them in accordance 
with the traditions and usages and subject 
to all the considerations and influences 
which affect diplomatic agents. The two 
methods are radically different, proceed 
upon different standards of honorable 
obligation, and frequently lead to widely 
differing results. It very frequently hap- 
pens that a nation which would be very 
willing to submit the differences to an 
impartial judicial determination is un- 
willing to subject them to this kind of 
diplomatic process.” * 

The procedure of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice during the five 
years of its existence has shown itself to be 
free from the defects inherent in- the 
Arbitration Tribunal. This Court is de- 
veloping a body of international law and is 
establishing precedents to be followed in 
subsequent cases. Its decisions are based 
upon law, not expediency, and judging 
from the amount of business which the Court 
has disposed of, it must also be efficient. 


Difference as to Sanctions.—Another de- 
parture from the earlier Court may be 
found in regard to sanctions. The only 
sanction behind the awards of the ar- 
bitrators was that of public opinion or 
moral sanction. To the latter, in the case 
of the Permanent Court of International 


3U.S. Dept.of State, Papers relating to the rhs 9 Re- 
lations of the United States, Washington, Govt. Prt. Off., 
1910, (60th Cong., Ist sess., H. Doc. No. I), part 2, p. 1135. 
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Justice, were added the ‘ ‘material’? sanc- 
tions. The material sanctions are three- 
fold: (1) The power of the Council of the 
League to propose steps if the Court’s 
decisions are not carried out; (2) military 
and economic sanctions; and (3) expul- 
sion from the League. Up to the present 
time it has rot been found necessary to 
resort to any of these measures. An- 
tagonists to the World Court have made 
mich of this “inhridled power” of the 
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League, and have tried to convince the 
world that it would lead the nations into 
war and defeat its own ends. Nothing of 
this sort has happened. Every scntence 
of the Court has been faithfully carried 
out. Nations who have confidence in the 
honor and integrity of the judges of the 
Court, and who are willing to submit their 
differences to a decision by law, are unlikely 
to refuse to do their part even if the Court 
should decide against them. 





CANADA AS A WORLD POWER 


BY JOHN GLADSTONE GRACE 


ORTH AMERICA is the hope of the 

world since the epic or trek of the 
“covered wagons” in 1848, and 1927 finds 
Canada a World Power with an embassy at 
Washington. Many thrones and dynasties 
have been shattered like statues of snow, 
since the cataclysm of 1914-18. The idols 
of yesterday, Kings, Queens, Emperors, 
Sultans, and heirs, are in exile, while Slavic, 
Asiatic, and central European democracies 
turn yearning eyes toward the United States 
and Canada as the promised land. 

The Dominion this year celebrates the 
sixtieth anniversary of the Confederation in 
1867, by discarding its Colonial garments 
bestowed by Queen Victoria in the new 
Constitution, or British North America act, 
of that period, and enters the family of 
nations by opening a Legation and sending 
an Ambassador to the United States capital. 
Lord Monk brought the blessing of the 
Queen and the mother of parliaments to 
the new legislature, while President Grant, 
remembering the 45,000 gallant Canadians 
who had fought for the Union in his armies, 
also offered a gesture of good will. The 
new national temple opened its doors for 
the first time on July 1, 1867. John A. 
Macdonald was the first premier of a united 
Canada, and Hon. Hugh Guthrie is to-day 
the distinguished leader of Macdonald’s 
Conservative Confederation party. 

Lord James Bryce, that imperial mental- 
ity and literary divinity, while British 
Ambassador at Washington in 1912, told 
me that he strongly favored the establish- 
ment of a Canadian minister at the U. S. 
capital, and he added: “About go per cent. 
of my official duties at Washington are 


purely Canadian business transactions.” 
Unlike the Downing Street officials, the 
Lords spiritual and temporal, and all the im- 
perial diplomats who preceded or followed 
him, Viscount Bryce scoffed at the delusion 
that Africa, India, New Zealand, Australia, 
Newfoundland, or other British possessions, 
like the West Indies, would follow the ex- 
ample of Canada. He agreed that the in- 
dustrial, geographical, and even racial 
conditions existing in the Dominion and 
Republic, all lent themselves to the policy 
of progress. The timidity of the press and 
public men of Canada was in marked con- 
trast with the frank and friendly attitude of 
the REVIEW OF REviEws, which Lord Bryce 
characterized as its ‘enlightened leadership 
on most international problems. ”’ 

Nearly every valuable invention and 
many of the most important scientific dis- 
coveries of world-wide acceptance have 
been perfected since the Civil War. I find it 
recorded in the archives that the American 
dollar was worth only 37 cents when the 
newly elected Members and Senators ar- 
rived in Ottawa for the opening on July 1, 
1867. Some of the new legislators were on 
the way for weeks—horseback, buckboards, 
sail-boats, mules, bark canoes, stage-coaches, 
and long walks. Transportation facilities 
in the United States were no better before 
the railways. We have now stepped from 
ox-teams to airplanes. The wives of several 
Senators and M.P.’s accompanied _ their 
husbands to the opening at Ottawa of the 
Confederation Parliament. Empress Eu- 
genie, the great dame of old France, set the 
fashions at the period, and balloon skirts 
with hoops, like the nude knees and no 
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skirts of to-day, were much in evidence in 
the drawing-rooms or narrow sidewalks in 
Albany, Richmond, Boston, and other State 
capitals, as well as Ottawa and Washington. 

Most of the men wore apostolic beards or 
chin ‘‘imperials”’ when they took their seats, 
and Lord Monk read the first speech from 
the Throne. Canada’s status in the British 
Empire was challenged at the first session 
of our Federal Parliament, when the in- 
tellectuals realized how narrow and re- 
stricted were the limitations of the sovereign 
state charter, or B. N. A. Act. Autonomy 
was a slow-growing plant in all the colonies. 
At Queen Victoria’s state functions the new 
Dominion leaders, particularly McGee, Mac- 
dougall, Pope, Macdonald and others, were 
described as “‘chartists,” such being the 
designation of a political party in England 
in 1837-1848, which demanded franchise 
extensions, vote by ballot, annual sessions 
of Parliament, equalization of electoral 
districts, etc. As the result of friction, soon 
after the first session began its deliberations, 
Hon. John Henry Pope moved to reduce the 
salary of the Governor-General, and Lord 
Monk resigned after seventeen months as 
Viceroy in Canada. The B. N. A. Act was 
revised and amended in 1871 when the 
powers of the federal Parliament were 
extended and enlarged. The colonial leaders 
never dreamed of the coming day, however, 
when Canada would make its own decisions 
in war, promulgate all trade tariffs, treaties, 
abrogate pacts involving the Dominion, 
name the Viceroy, or set up an embassy 
under its own flag at foreign capitals, in 
time of peace. 


Viscount Willingdon 


Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King 


THE PREMIER AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
OF CANADA 


Hon, Vincent Massey Hon. William Phillips 


THE CANADIAN MINISTER TO THE UNITED 
STATES, AND THE AMERICAN MINISTER TO 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


President Roosevelt, speaking to a dele- 
gation of Dominion lumber kings in 1907, 
expressed surprise that the big business 
men did not long ago take some steps to 
modernize the antiquated, obsolete channel 
of communication between Canada and 
Westminster. The Dominion’s exports were 
$400,000,000 more than her imports last 
year. The Latin or Spanish republics of 
South America are nearly all represented by 
Consuls-General or trade agents at Ottawa, 
Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Edmonton, Vancouver, Victoria, and Mr. 
Brady, M.P., insists that Prince Rupert, 
B. C., is destined to be the chief port on the 
Pacific for trade with the Far East, and the 
United States through the Panama Canal. 

The trend, as I understand it, is for more 
codperation among neighbor states in the 
Western Hemisphere. Wider international 
recognition, improved facilities for handling 
the billion-dollar exchange of trade an- 
nually between the two countries, is all that 
is involved in the altered policy between 
the mother country and the Dominion. 
The foreign policy of the Empire will, as 
heretofore, continue to be interpreted to 
the President of the United States by the 
regular British Ambassador. Problems 
affecting the Dominion will be referred to 
the Canadian Government and its envoy 
at Washington. Heretofore, some under- 
secretary at the London colonial office was 
asked first to pass judgment. His decision, 
if any, was cabled to the Governor at 
Rideau Hall, and if he were out of the city, 
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the Military Secretary or Aides-de-Camp 
sent the verdict to the Prime Minister of 
Canada. When the United States entered 
the war in 1917, Secretary of State Hughes 
and President Wilson almost immediately 
advised H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught, 
then Governor-General of Canada, that it 
would be advisable to hitch up a direct wire 
between the White House and the Privy 
Council chamber at Ottawa. His Grace the 
Duke was just then contemplating martial 
law in the Dominion, if Baron Shaughnessy 
would not consent to become Prime Minis- 
ter of the Union or War Government. How- 
ever, there was no delay in placing the direct 
wire between Ottawa and Washington. 

The status of the Dominion’s diplomat at 
Washington is defined officially in these 
words by the Prime Minister on December 
12, 1926: 

May I say that the appointment of our Minister 
at Washington has been made in precisely the same 
way as the appointment of an ambassador from 
England to the United States would be made. It 
has been made on the advice of the Canadian 
Ministers to the Crown, and, the Crown accepting 
their advice, the necessary letters of credence are to 
be given from His Majesty the King to the President 
of the United States. The King actually signs the 
formal document that accredits the Minister to 
Washington, but on the advice of his Canadian 
Ministers. 


Lord Willingdon, the new Viceroy, comes 
at an interesting period in Canada’s history. 
Britain is not a decadent nation, and the 
dignity of age was the only impediment 
revealed under the white light that beats on 
thrones. The abolition of titles by a vote 
of 96 to 42 in the Canadian House of 
Commons, in 1918, has largely withered 
imperialism in this country for the present. 
The Federal Conservatives take issue with 
the Quebec Nationalists, who are in full 
command of the present administration, and 
define the Conservative position in the 
following words from Hon. Hugh Guthrie, 
the party chief, in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, March 29: 

“T submit that they (Messrs. King and Lapointe) 
were never authorized by this country or this 
Parliament to go to the Imperial Conference for any 
other purpose than to confer, to advise and to 
discuss; and that the Prime Minister had not the 
power to commit this Parliament or this country 
to a single act, and that no power can do it to-day 
save the action of this House.” In other words, the 
Conservatives repudiate the mission and the acts 
of the Ministers at the Imperial Conference. 


However, legend is the mother of history, 
and the sailors of Elizabeth or the mus- 
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keteers of Richelieu could not restrain the 
Dominion from attaining its ideals. Brit- 
ain’s position to-day among the nations is 
unique. The Roman Empire fades in 
comparison, while its commercial posses- 
sions far exceed the dreams of ancient 
Carthage and Venice. If England fell in 
the great cataclysm she could not resume or 
begin again as Germany did. To replace 
the present system or Monarchy would 
entail serious national or imperial dangers. 
The Indian tribes of Canada, the colored 
majority in the West Indies, the brown 
legions in India and the Kaffirs of Africa 
have faith in the Sovereign or Crown. 
Uninformed democracy is a blind giant. 
Temporary premiers or presidents, often 
elected by, and subject to, revised Soviet 
doctrines of the West or racial hopes in the 
East, in this country, do not always inspire 
affection for the Dominion flag. Economic 
free-thinkers in the United States and 
Canada, and holiday philosophers from 
abroad, remind us day by day that nations, 
races and communities have lost faith in 
each other. Some of our small politicians 
and quack financiers in high places are 
distressed in consequence. On the con- 
trary, I believe the world to-day is run on 
promises. The Canadian envoy at Wash- 
ington and Hon. Mr. Phillips, the United 
States plenipotentiary to Ottawa, must 
realize this at the start. What are the bonds 
of Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, Can- 
ada, Japan, or Rumania worth? They are 
simply promises to pay. The sanctity of 
contracts among nations and men never 
stood higher than it does to-day. The 
United States is the banker nation, and is 
the only first-class power unrepresented 
at the Propaganda at Rome or the League at 
Geneva. 

The relationship between the Dominion 
and the Republic during the past sixty years 
transcends in importance all personalities, 
treaties, tariffs, currencies, or policies. No 
two countries in the world have so many 
miles of boundary unguarded or unfortified. 
No other two nations, recognizing political 
equality, kinship in ideals, with a billion- 
dollar exchange in trade annually, have 
actually rejoiced at each other’s achieve- 
ments and shared common sorrows. The 
Canadian Minister is sent to Washington on 
a mission to promote industrial develop- 
ment, peace, concord and mutual good will, 
which should exist among highly civilized, 
self-respecting neighbor nations. 





WHAT IS THE PRESS DOING? 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
BY JOHN E. DREWRY 


(Associate Professor of Journalism, University of Georgia) 


LTHOUGH the assertion has been 
made frequently that newspapers are 
not such powerful forces in society to-day 
as in the days of Horace Greeley, Henry J. 
Raymond, and other illustrious editors of the 
personal journalism period, a study in the 
activities of representative papers through- 
out this country fails to establish the 
veracity of the charge. To the contrary, 
newspapers to-day seem to be doing a great 
deal in the interest of society. In the April 
issue of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS represen- 
tative services of a civic or community 
nature designed to establish the potency of 
the press in that direction were related. 
In this article an effort will be made to 
show that newspapers constantly are doing 
many things which properly may be called 
educational services. Scholarship funds 
making possible college attendance by 
deserving boys and girls, support of worthy 
educational programs, rewards for meritori- 
ous school work, codperation with boards 
of education and boards of trustees in 
launching new projects and in raising endow- 
ments are but a few of the forms that 
educational services of the press have taken. 
The keen critical eye which the press in 
many sections keeps on the various institu- 
tions, resulting frequently in the pointing 
out of dangers or fallacies in educational 
programs, represents a service not always 
properly appreciated.! 

The Birmingham (Ala.) News in April, 
1921, announced the creation of five annual 
four-year scholarships costing $500 per 
year, one to each of Alabama’s colleges, to 
be awarded to deserving boys and girls. 
The awards helped not only those to whom 
they went, but indirectly aided other 
worthy young persons in receiving a college 
education, in that since the selections were 
made by college officials, these officials 

‘The writer desires again to acknowledge and to thank 

totessor Norman J. Radder of Indiana University for his 


Permission to make use of material in his book, ‘‘News- 
Papers in Community Service’ (McGraw, Hill). 


learned of promising persons whom they 
could aid with other scholarships, of whom 
they might never have heard in any other 
way. ‘Twenty of these scholarship-holders 
are constantly in schools. 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle for a number of 
years, in various ways, has rendered a dis- 
tinctive educational service to its readers. 
For many years it maintained what was 
known as the Brooklyn Eagle Hall, in which 
staff members of the paper—editors, special 
writers, and others—discussed, to a public 
admitted without charge, current events, 
interpreting to them significant occurrences, 
the real meaning of which the people might 
not get otherwise. Radio lectures to-day 
carry this service to an even larger audience. 
The Brooklyn Eagle Bureau provides infor- 
mational services, including facts about 
schools and colleges, travel routes and 
hotels. This bureau frequently arranges 
touring parties, some of which it has sup- 
ported. During the period of the World 
War, this paper endeared itself to the 
people of the borough in which it is pub- 
lished by maintaining an accurate card- 
index table of the Brooklyn boys ‘engaged 
in the conflict. The Eagle has maintained a 
boys’ and girls’ room, similar in plan and 
purpose to the meeting hall in which adults 
gathered for discussions and interpretations 
of the news of the day. 

An international oratorical contest was 
launched by the Los Angeles Times in 1923 
as a community movement, and since has 
come to have a national and even an inter- 
national significance. Last spring more 
than 2,000,0c9 young people of high-school 
age of five different countries—Mexico, 
England, France, Canada, and the United 
States—participated. In this country the 
contest consisted of competitive orations 
on some aspect of the United States Con- 
stitution, and in the other countries orations 
were prepared and delivered on the different 
phases of representative government. 

637 
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Through its news and editorial columns, 
and by a personal visit of its publisher, Dr. 
Frank F. Barham, to Washington, the Los 
Angeles Evening Herald used its influence 
to obtain a mangificent site of about 400 
acres in the establishment of a new home 
for the Southern California branch of the 
State University. It then vigorously advo- 
cated a State bond issue for the erection 
of the necessary buildings. 

About three years ago, the Los Angeles 
Evening Herald, alarmed by the increase in 
the number of accidents to children going 
to and from school, undertook a campaign 
to provide a safer and saner method by 
which the pupils could cross the main 
streets. Consensus of opinion among 
teachers, parents, traffic experts, and others 
seemed to be that safety lay either in 
underground or overhead crossings. Over- 
head crossings were considered dangerous 
for the reason that small children might 
fall from them to the street below. Thor- 
oughly converted to the idea that tunnels 
afforded the only answer to the problem, 
the Evening Herald sponsored a city bond 
issue of $350,000 for the building of tunnels 
in the most dangerous sections of the city 
from the traffic standpoint. The bond 


issue was approved by the voters by a 


margin of five to one. There are approxi- 
mately fifty of these school tunnels, either 
completed or in the course of construction. 

The Evening Herald offers a trophy cup 
for the winner of a competition among 
high-school students in public speaking. 

Under James Keeley, the Chicago Tribune 
began the idea of having experts in various 
departments, who, in addition to running 
those departments, could be of service in 
answering correspondents. 

The Christian Science Monitor (Boston) 
has consistently advocated peace through 
a plan of mobilization of property and in- 
dustries as well as of man power. The 
paper has been faithful in pointing out 
the merits of prohibition, and in advo- 
cating punishment of drunken automobile 
drivers. 

The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press orig- 
inated and conducted a campaign for lawn 
development and landscape gardening, and 
promoted municipal golf. This newspaper 
initiated anti-tuberculosis work in Mich- 
igan, the first meeting of the Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Society of that State being organized 
at its call. This paper conducted some- 
thing unique in its “‘deportment classes,”’ in 
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which young people were taught dancing 
in a conventional way, and were instructed 
along lines of general conduct. 


Cod perating with the Public Schools 


The Cedar County (Nebr.) News is given 
credit by county officials for effecting a 
changed attitude among children toward 
school. This paper, instead of preaching to 
the children, assisted them in arriving at an 
appreciation of school and the value of 
regular attendance. 

The Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial- 
Appeal, under the direction of the late C. P. 
J. Mooney, has been a leader in promoting 
better health conditions among its readers. 
It has advocated screened porches, pure 
water, and more and better hospitals. This 
paper won the Pulitzer prize in 1923 for its 
fight on the Ku Klux Klan. 

The Columbus (Ohio) Citizen was a 
dominant factor in stirring up public oppo- 
sition to grade crossings, and in many ways 
has assisted in school work. 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, one 
of the few newspapers in this country which 
devotes to education the space it deserves 
in proportion to other subjects, sent Fred 
B. Charles to the schools of the city, where 
he visited every grade, writing up his im- 
pression of the work done for the benefit 
of the readers of the Plain Dealer and the 
citizens generally. 

The New Bedford (Mass.) Evening Stand- 
ard encouraged athletics for mill and shop 
girls, awarded a medal to every child 
showing the greatest proficiency in English, 
and developed reviewing of juvenile publi- 
cations by school children. The medals 
were twice bestowed upon boys and girls 
of non-English-speaking parents. 

The Forward (New York), a Jewish 
paper, and possibly the leading foreign- 
language paper in the United States, has 
done and is doing much to stimulate the 
learning of English by those of foreign 
birth or extraction. 

Public Spirit of Georgia Newspapers 

The Athens (Ga.) Banner-Herald, situ- 
ated at the seat of the University of Georgia, 
the Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
the State Normal College, and other institu- 
tions of learning, for many years has been 
a strong friend of education, and especially 
of higher education. Hugh J. Rowe, 
editor, has long been a trustee of the 
University of Georgia, and also a member 
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of the prudential committee, and through 
these connections has been the author and 
friend of various movements for the better- 
ment of the university. To Mr. Rowe in 
a large measure goes the credit for the 
creation of the department of journalism 
in 1915; and he was the prime mover in 
1921, when the department was changed 
to the Henry W. Grady School of Journal- 
ism, named after an illustrious journalist 
connected first with a Rome (Ga.) paper, 
and later editor of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Constitution. 

The Athens Banner-Herald, in addition 
to having appeared with a front-page edi- 
torial denouncing the Ku Klux Klan, 
printed an editorial denouncing the writer 
of anonymous communications. Referring 
to the person who threatens newspapers 
through the medium of an anonymous 
letter or who writes anonymous letters to 
newspapers expecting them to be published, 
this editorial says: ‘‘A character of this kind 
is void of principle, courage, and manhood. 
He is a coward and a sneak and a menace 
to humanity.” 

An example of this paper’s friendliness to 
and interest in education was the successful 
effort it made to save Lucy Cobb Institute, 


a girls’ junior college in Athens, founded in 
1858, which at one time, for financial reasons, 
faced an abrupt end to its distinguished 


career. The paper launched a campaign, 
later taken up by the alumne and others, 
which has resulted in the school being put 
back on a firm foundation. 

Awarded in 1926 the Pulitzer prize for 
the most distinguished and meritorious 
public service by a newspaper in 1925, the 
Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer-Sun under the 
editorship of Julian Harris, assisted by his 
wife, Julia Collier Harris, is one of the few 
newspapers in Georgia which has intro- 
duced into its columns book reviews, dis- 
cussions of the drama and of activities on 
the legitimate stage, and which has dis- 
cussed in its editorial columns subjects 
which Georgia editors heretofore have re- 
garded as ‘“‘over the heads” of their 
readers. 

When Mr. Harris became editor of the 
Enquirer-Sun, the Ku Klux Klan had about 
§oo members in Columbus, the organiza- 
tion being indorsed by the mayor and 
chief of police, and being permitted to use 
the armory above police headquarters as a 
meeting place. Regarding the Klan as a 
menace, Mr. Harris through his Enquirer- 


Sun began to attack the order. Threats 
that his plant would be destroyed and that 
the apartment in which he lived would be 
blown up were answered with yet other 
denunciatory editorials. When the New 
York World began its series of articles ex- 
posing the Klan, the Columbus Lnquirer- 
Sun was the Georgia paper to carry the 
articles. Anonymous letters, sand thrown 
in his press, and oil poured in the matrix 
channels of his linotype machines, did not 
cause Mr. Harris to falter in his crusade 
against the “Invisible Empire,” but rather, 
with the help of the New York World, he 
revealed that a Governor of Georgia was a 
Klansman, and that yet other Georgia 
officials were either members of or in sym- 
pathy with the Klan. Its membership in 
Columbus is now said to be smaller than 
when Mr. Harris began his fight, and those 
closely in touch with Georgia politics say 
that it is not the political factor in the 
State that it was once. 

Mr. Harris has watched the educational 
system of Georgia, and has made pertinent 
suggestions in this field. When the chancel- 
lorship of the University of Georgia had 
become vacant and there was talk of 
various incompetent persons for the place, 
Mr. Harris contended that the new chancel- 
lor should be neither a preacher nor a 
politician, but ‘an educator of unchal- 
lenged character and of untrameled intel- 
lectual integrity.” The Enquirer-Sun was 
the only Georgia paper which had staff 
representatives at the famous Scopes trial 
at Dayton, Tenn. 

The Enquirer-Sun was the first newspaper 
in Georgia seriously to question editorially 
the truthfulness of the expression “It’s 
Great to be a Georgian,”’ which had received 
the official sanction of a Governor of the 
State. 


Friendly Rivalries Stimulated at Indianapolis 


The Indianapolis News, devoting $600 
to the idea, encouraged amateur photog- 
raphy. Through the will of the late Dela- 
van Smith, publisher of the Mews, the 
residue of his estate, approximately a mil- 
lion dollars, was left to the Indianapolis 
Foundation. A sum of $20,000 was left as 
an endowment fund to the John Herron 
Art Institute of Indianapolis. In its ad- 
vocacy of privately owned homes by per- 
sons of moderate income, the News con- 
ducted a contest among architects for the 
best design not to cost more than $6,000, 
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first prize being $250. This paper con- 
ducted a crusade against unnecessary fire 
hazards, which led to an investigation by 
county and city officials. It has also pub- 
lished as a daily feature articles on danger- 
ous corners from the traffic standpoint. 
The News maintains a newsboys’ band. 
The paper has sponsored the State contest 
for the best essay on some phase of the 
American Constitution. It has likewise 
sponsored a good-will contest, whereby a 
party of ten young women was sent to 
France and to other countries. Every 
year, in connection with the Indiana State 
Fair, the News gives silver cups and ten- 
dollar gold pieces to the ten best babies in 
the state-wide better babies contest. 

As a part of its agricultural program, the 
Indianapolis Star annually awards six $100 
scholarships to club boys and girls. This 
paper has conducted a survey of the trafiic 
problem in Indianapolis, and in its advocacy 
of careful driving has held a safety driving 
contest for women, with prizes to those 
meeting the requirements of the contest. 


Promotion of Art, Science, end Education 


Possibly the outstanding contribution of 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal is the main- 
tenance of the Gallery of Wisconsin Art, 
in its own building, where Wisconsin artists 
may exhibit and sell their work. This 
gallery is to the artists of Wisconsin what 
the Grand Central Gallery, New York City, 
is to the artists of the East. In the Wis- 
consin gallery, exhibits are changed every 
three months, are fully insured while in the 
Journal’s building, and are proving in- 
structive to thousands of persons who visit 
the gallery annually. 

The New York Times, under the owner- 
ship of Adolph S. Ochs, has printed more 
news relative to education and science than 
any other newspaper in the country. This 
is a distinctive feature of the paper, and 
a policy which might well be adopted by 
other papers. The Christmas relief work 
done by this great paper through its ‘One 
Hundred Neediest Cases” stands out con- 
spicuously in a list of relief work done by 
American newspapers. Its editorial, ‘‘The 
House of Many Sorrows,” in connection 
with this service, was awarded a Pulitzer 
prize. On December 11, 1924, it was an- 
nounced that the Times had advanced 
$500,000 for the preparation of a dictionary 
of American biography. It was explained, 
though, that the Times would have no 
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control over the enterprise, but rather that 
the publication of the twenty volumes con- 
taining from 15,000 to 20,000 names, would 
be in charge of the American Council of 
Learned Socicties. 

The Portland (Ore.) Journal awards two 
prizes annually, for which students in the 
School of Journalism of the University of 
Oregon compete. 

The late W. J. Murphy, publisher of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, gave $350,000 to the 
University of Minnesota for a School of 
Journalism. 

The Minneapolis Journal since 1894 has 
awarded gold medals to the boy and girl in 
each high school in the city who had the 
highest rank in general scholarship. Several 
years ago it inaugurated scholarships to 
State institutions of $100 value for the five 
boys or girls who stood highest in all calf 
clubs of the State. This paper awards a 
prize to the city’s winning team in bas- 
ket ball, ski tournament, track and field 
exercises. In February, 1923, it conducted 
a city-wide spelling contest in which 18,000 
school children participated. This paper's 
home-building promotion plan caused a 
record-breaking season in 1922, and an 
equally successful season in 1923. ‘The 
Journal inaugurated the idea of radio enter- 
tainment for inmates of hospitals in April, 
1923, and has been instrumental in various 
civic progressive movements. 

The Pasadena (Calif.) Evening Post 
has a room, called by James W. Foley, poet- 
philosopher member of the paper’s staff, his 
‘**American Room,” where school children 
may gather, on the walls of which are auto- 
graphed photographs of prominent persons, 
which are designed to be of inspiration to 
the young folk who gather in the room. 

To popularize grand opera, the Seattle 
(Wash.) Star carried a series of articles 
explaining opera to the people. This paper 
exposed unnecessarily high fcod prices and 
achieved a reduction. By exposing how 
Chinese managers in the Alaska salmon- 
packing industry would get their crews s0 
indebted to them that they were working 
their employees as virtual slaves, this paper 
brought about control of the whole matter 
by the State Labor Commission. 

C. E. Broughton, editor of the Sheboygan 
(Wis.) Press, through his offer to give each 
locality in the community possessing places 
of historic interest a tablet suitably 11- 
scribed, provided the place at which the 
tablet was to be erected be beautified and 
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that children take part in the unveiling 
exercises; is rendering a service not only to 
local civic pride but to history. This paper 
was an early advocate of playgrounds. It 
aided in raising a fund of $3,500 with which 
to put a radio receiving set in each room of 
the new county hospital. It helped in 
raising a fund for a summer camp for under- 
weight children. 

Working on the theory that valuable in- 
formation is contained in U. S. Department 
of Agriculture bulletins, and that farmers 
will not take the time to write for them, the 
Washington County (Ore.) News-Times 
distributes these bulletins from its office to 
farmers who doubtless would not get them 
otherwise. 

In 1916, when New York was in the prip 
of an infantile paralysis epidemic, the 
Evening World conducted a campaign of 
general education on the subject with far- 
reaching results. This paper maintains a 
“Kiddie Klub” which has afforded pleasure 
and instruction to many thousand children. 

The South Bend (Ind.) Tribune recently 
made a survey of the morals of school 
children there, which was followed by a 
series of articles designed to have an improv- 
ing effect. As a result of this series of 
articles and of the survey, it is said that the 
children study more, behave better, and 
that conditions generally are more satis- 
factory to the people of the community. 

When M. J. and F. R. Gowen took over 
the Appleton (Minn.) Press in 1915, the 
high school building in the town was not 
only a fire hazard of the worst kind, but was 
in other respects inadequate to the demands 
male upon it.. The Herald advocated bonds 
with which to build a new school and 
though the first proposed issue of $40,000 
failed of passage, another issue a little later 
of $60,000 did pass, and the new high 
school was constructed. The editors of the 
paper characterized the situation with 
which they were confronted by saying, 
“there was so much opposition before the 


‘school was built and so much commendation 


since it was built.” 

The Ann Arbor (Mich.) Times-News in 
March, 1923, conducted a music memory 
contest, in which the work of thirty com- 
posers was the subject of memory. The 
winner of the contest was required to be 
able to recognize a tune, name its com- 
poser, and give the essential information 
about him. 


Prizes totaling $1,600 were _ 
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given in this contest. Another phase of 
the Times-News’ interest in music is shown 
in the concerts arranged by this paper. 

The Detroit News was among the first 
newspapers to mention a municipal museum 
of art, and its first editor, J. E. Scripps, in 
addition to contributing large sums to the 
museum, gave the enterprise a great deal 
of his time and attention. Always an 
advocate of improved architecture in pub- 
lic buildings, many years ago this paper 
saw the need of a new city hall and went so 
far as to draw plans for it. 


Exposing Fake Medical Degrees 


The St. Louis Siar unearthed facts about 
a fake diploma mill which led the Star to 
make an exposure of the traffic in medical 
diplomas, resulting in indictments in 
Missouri, New York, Connecticut, Arkansas, 
and California. One “‘professor”’ testified 
that there were probably 30,000 fake diplo- 
mas in the United States. Through the 
efforts of this paper, it was pointed out that 
within seventy-two hours and for $89 it was 
possible for a person to become a certified 
physician with diplomas from several insti- 
tutions of supposedly long standing. The 
Star also turned the searchlight on “ fixers,” 
who for political reasons protected traffic 
violators. 


Radio Broadcasting 


The Detroit News was the first paper in 
the United States to install a radio broad- 
casting station, WWJ, in 1920. In addition 
to having provided a large audience with 
informative and entertaining programs, 
this station has been of real service in time 
of emergencies. For instance, in 1922, 
when Southern Michigan and Southern 
Ontario were swept by a terrific sleet storm, 
which interrupted wire service and many 
newspapers were without the Associated 
Press service and that of other news- 
gathering agencies, the Associated Press 
service was broadcast into the isolated 
territory from the News’ powerful station. 
A similar service was rendered by WSB, 
radio broadcasting station of the Atlanta 
Journal, and WMC of the Memphis Com- 
mercial-A ppeal in July, 1926, when the 
Associated Press used these two stations to 
broadcast news into sections of Florida and 
Cuba which had been cut off from the out- 
side world, on account of a Caribbean 
storm. 





INTERPRETERS OF AMERICA 


MONG all the writers, at home and abroad, 
who have ventured from time to time to 
“tell the world”? what they think of the United 
States, a few internationally-minded men have 
sincerely tried to interpret the America of their 
day, so that succeeding gen- 


of humanity he reposed his brightest hopes for the 
future. For this reason many of the letters printed 
in this volume are chosen from his correspondence 
with American friends. 


Mr. Fisher, for many years President of 
the British Board of Edu- 





erations may get from their 
writings an accurate picture 
of it at a given time. 

High on the ro!l of such 
interpreters we would all 
place the name of James 
Bryce, who has far out- 
stripped his competitors 
overseas and for four de- 
cades has been accepted by 
Americans as the outstand- 
ing authority on their institu- 
tions. His service as British 
Ambassador at Washington 
still farther endeared him to 
our public. The writing of 
“The American Common- 
wealth” was a labor of love. 
The preface of Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher’s new biography of 
Lord Bryce! contains this 
significant paragraph: 

The main stress of the biog- 
raphy is laid where, I imagine, 





cation, is a man in every 
way fitted to write a sym- 
pathetic and accurate bi- 
ography of his long-time 
friend and leader. Himself 
a scholar of the Bryce type, 
Mr. Fisher’s experience as a 
Liberal member of Parlia- 
ment and of important Gov- 
ernment commissions, quali- 
fies him to estimate the 
public services of Lord Bryce 
with a due sense of propor- 
tion. In the first volume 
there is included much ma- 
terial relating to Lord Bryce’s 
early years which may be 
new to many of -his Ameri- 
can friends, but the out- 
standing feature of the work 
is, as the author intended 
it to be, a survey of Bryce’s 
activities in the United 
States. 








Bryce would himself have 
wished that it should be laid, 
upon his connection with the 
United States, whose institutions he studied and 
described, for whose people he conceived a warm 
affection, and in whose codperation with Britain 
and her dependencies in forwarding the great task 


THE LATE LORD BRYCE 


A great traveler all his life, 
Lord Bryce made his letters 
. give word-pictures of every 
land he saw. At the age of seventy-eight he 
visited the battle-front of the Great War. His 
biographer uses the letters and diaries to good 
purpose. 


The Rise of American Civilization 


wo James Bryce wrote “The Amezican 
Commonwealth,” he produced a treatise 
on our institutions that was quite unlike any- 
thing that had preceded it in the same field. 
Not content with describing our national, 
state, and local governments, as he found them 
outlined in written constitutions and statutes, 
Bryce went on to tell how he found them 
working in actual life, and so he made a new 
contribution to the literature of political 
science. Bryce was frequently compared with 
de Tocqueville, but aside from the fact that 

1 James Bryce. By H.A.L. Fisher. Macmillan. Vol. 
I, 372 pp. Vol. II, 368 pp. Iil. 
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both authors undertook to explain the United 
States to the world, they had little in common. 
Bryce’s method resulted in a work that was 
incomparably richer in fact and deduction than 
that of his French predecessor, even when due 
allowance is made for the widely separated 
periods in which the men lived and wrote and 
for the great advance that had been made by 
the infant giant of the western hemisphere in 
the half-century that intervened. One thing 
Bryce did that no one before him had succeeded 
in doing: He caught the trend and meaning 
of our national development; he interpreted 
America to the world. 
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INTERPRETERS OF AMERICA 


A New Departure in History Writing 


Now in the forty years that have elapsed since 
the publication of “The American Common- 
wealth” the tendency of historical writers in 
America has been to a marked degree in the 
direction indicated by the beacon that Bryce 
ighted. Since Francis Parkman’s time, few 
American histories have been produced of dis- 
tinctive literary quality. Many books have 
been written that have disclosed new facts and 
tendencies not before recognized. Our uni- 
versities have been industrious in research and 
have brought to light great quantities of histori- 
cal truth that, once digested, would add ma- 
terially to the value of our historical libraries. 
It cannot be said, however, that we have 
advanced very far in the correlation and 
utilization of this new material, but since 
the beginning of the present year there have 
appeared several books which offer decided 
encouragement to those who have been hoping 
for serious and sustained efforts to interpret the 
American background. One of these, ‘The 
Prairie and Making of Middle America,” was 
briefly noticed in our May number, while 
Professor Harrington’s ‘‘Main Currents in 
American Thought,” just from the press, is 
listed on page 668 of the present issue. But in 
“The Rise of American Civilization,” by 
Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard,! we have 


DECORATION FOR “THE RISE OF AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION” —‘AGRICULTURE”’ 


what is by all odds the most ambitious attempt 
yet made. It presents the entire panorama of 
American history from the days of Captain 
John Smith to those of Calvin Coolidge. 


‘The Rise of American Civilization. By Charles A. 
By ird and Mary R. Beard. Vol. I, The Agricultural Era. 
Vol. I, The Industrial Era. Macmillan. Vol. I, 824 pp. 
Vol. II, 828 pp. 


A Well-Rounded Interpretation 


In departure from the nineteenth-century 
model (if we may use the term) of history- 
writing, which had little to do with history 
outside of military and political events, the 
authors of this new work have not gone to the 


DECORATION FOR “THE RISE OF AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION”’—“INDUSTRY” 


opposite extreme of confining their attention to 
the economic aspects of our national life, al- 
though possibly this might have been expected 
by those readers who were already familiar with . 
Professor Beard’s earlier volume on ‘The 
Economic Interpretation of the Constitution.” 
The authors indeed properly emphasize the 
economic basis on which so great a part of our 
civilization rests, and indeed for some of the 
most important events in our history they 
offer an economic rather than a political ex- 
planation. Yet this has not caused them to 
minimize in any way the importance of the 
intellectual and esthetic phases of American 
progress. We imagine that artists and literary 
folk will be surprised to find their respective 
fields of endeavor so well represented in a gen- 
eral history of this type. In short, both 
volumes live up to their title. They are 
neither partial nor scrappy in dealing with any 
side of our national development. 


Who the Authors Are 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Beard are natives of 
Indiana. Mr. Beard’s college training was 
received at De Pauw University, and this was 
supplemented by study in residence at Oxford, 
Cornell, and Columbia. For ten years Mr. 
Beard held a Professorship of Politics at Colum- 
bia University. Later he was Director of the 
Training School for Public Service in New 
York City, then Director of the Institute of 
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Municipal Research at Tokio, and advisor to 
Viscount Goto, Japanese Minister of Home 
Affairs, after the earthquake in 1923. Pro- 
fessor Beard’s studies have taken him into 
modern European as well as American history, 
and he is the author of severai important books, 
including ‘‘ American City Government,” “ Eco- 
nomic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy,” 
“Our Old World Background,” “‘ Cross Currents 
in Europe To-day,” “Economic Basis of 
Politics,” and “The Economic Interpretation 
of the Constitution,” to which we have already 
alluded. His studies in these various fields, 
conducted in a period of over more than 
twenty years, have fitted him in an unusual 
way for the kind of research that was involved 
in the preparation of the present work. Mrs. 
Beard has been associated with him in his 
studies, having collaborated especially in a 
history of the United States, which was pub- 
lished six years ago. 


Two American “Revolutions”? - 


In the apportionment of space, the authors 
devoted about one-fifth of the entire work to the 
colonial period in American history. In the 
six chapters: devoted to the rise and decline of 
British power on this continent, the authors 
include the reasons for England’s success in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as a 
colonizing power, and analyze with much 
shrewdness the economic reasons for the diffi- 
culty that arose between the colonies and the 
mother country. The same method of careful 
assembling, reviewing, and analyzing facts is 
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followed in the account of the reaction— 
“populism,” the authors call it—that followed 
the Revolution, with the adoption of the na- 
tional constitution, the rise of parties, and the 
admission of new States. 

When the period of the Civil War is reached, 
the Beards break once and for all with the 
conventional historical school in refusing to 
stress the importance of the slavery question 
as the chief cause of the conflict. They give it a 
minor place. The real fight between the 
capitalist interests of the North and the 
planters of the South is described graphically 
and with a convincing array of data. The whole 
episode is entitled ‘‘A Second American 
Revolution,” and it marks the division between 
the eras of agriculture and industry. Then 
come the chapters on ‘‘The Triumph of Busi- 
ness Enterprise,” “‘The National Labor Move- 
ment,” “The Triple Revolution in Agriculture,” 
“The Gilded Age,” and ‘‘ America and the Bal- 
ance of Power” (in which our part in the Great 
War is related). 

All in all, the authors have succeeded re- 
markably well in compressing in sixteen hun- 
dred pages such a wealth of detail and comment. 
The sanity and wisdom of their statements and 
conclusions will, we believe, be generally ad- 
mitted. They have accomplished a most 
difficult task with rare ability. In dealing with 
multitudes of controverted questions, their 
fairness to all viewpoints will rarely be ques- 
tioned. It is clear that they have learned the 
rhetorical and stragetical value of under- 
statement. 


We Remain American 


‘_ must be kept American,” said 
President Coolidge when he signed the 
Immigration Act of 1924. That law marked 
the beginning of an epoch of what Lothrop 
Stoddard calls “‘Re-Forging America.”! In 
reviewing the story of our national growth, Mr. 
Stoddard has a definite purpose. He says that 
in the formative years—down to about 1840— 
while America was in the kindergarten stage, 
the immigration factor was negligible. 
national character had been largely formed 
before great numbers had begun to come from 
Europe. He pictures the America that had 
been built on English colonial foundations. 
The Civil War rudely broke into that pastoral 
scene and then came successive inundations of 
European stocks, some of which were alien to 
our racial heritage. Then immigration loomed 
as a national menace, in the view of some, only 
to be checked by the Great War and the 


‘Re-Forging America. By Lothrop Stoddard. Scrib- 


ner’s. 400 pp. 
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accompanying legislation. To those who sce 
the evils of unrestricted immigration as Mr. 
Stoddard sees them, the Johnson Law, enacted 
three years ago, gives us an opportunity to get 
back to the type of nationhood that was 
promised in the beginnings of our national life. 

Mr. Stoddard’s point of view is that of the 
student of racial backgrounds the world over. 
His earlier book, ‘‘The Rising Tide of Color,” 
described and analyzed the relations of the 
white and colored races. In ‘‘Re-Forging 
America” he has suggestive chapters on “The 
Dilemma of Color” and ‘“Bi-Racialism: the 
Key to Social Peace.”” Although an optimist 
on the future of America, Mr. Stoddard does 
not try to minimize the vastness of the problem 
that lies before us as a people. His book will 
serve to stimulate and encourage those who 
believe with him in the American destiny and 
to set before us all the high ideals of a united, 
“like-minded” people. 

Wir B., Saw. 
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What the World Thinks About China 


OR some weeks after the occupation of 

Shanghai by the Nationalist forces of 
South China, who have been waging war 
against the Government of the North, there 
was comparative quiet in the land. There 
were no battles, no outrages against 
foreigners, no diplomatic notes. But the 
Chinese question remains unsolved, and a 
period of calm can well be utilized the 
world over to study a situation so complex 
and thus to formulate public opinion. 
Fortunately, there are authorities, and their 
views are available. 


The British Ambassador’s Comment 


Speaking before the Seattle, Wash., 
Chamber of Commerce on May 109, Sir 
Esme Howard, British Ambassador to the 
United States, reviewed the history of 
China’s relations with the western powers 
and defined the attitude of Great Britain 
toward China. 

He declared that in spite of all the provo- 
cation received from the Canton Govern- 
ment, in spite of all the violent accusations 
and attacks made against Great Britain, 
“His Majesty’s Government has only one 
aim and object in China—te live at peace 
with her and to trade with her under condi- 
tions such as she can obtain for her nationals 
in any civilized country.” 

The Ambassador further asserted that 
the British Government has been and is now 
quite prepared to revise all treaties so as to 
meet the wishes of the Chinese people, ‘for 
whom we have always had a sincere regard.” 

Speaking of British friendship with the 
United States, which he termed “ the corner- 
stone of British policy,’ the Ambassador 
said: 

We have no desire to draw this country into a 
policy of adventure in China any more than we 
have any desire.to draw you into the League of 


Nations against the will of the majority of the 
people. Any policy of that sort would, forgive my 


saying so, be so obviously one of simpletons and 
fools—that I am inclined not to rate too highly the 
political acumen of those who give us credit for it. 
But we do intend to do in China what we consider 
necessary for the protection of the lives and prop- 
erty of our nationals and for the maintenance, so far 
as that can be done, of existing treaties till new ones 
can be negotiated. 


China and the West 


A history of China’s attitude toward the 
West appears in the Century Magazine 
(New York) for June. Her first response to 
western invasion, before and during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, says 
Mr. Grover Clark, was an undiscriminating 
assumption that the East had nothing to 
learn from the Western barbarians. In the 
second half of the century it became appar- 
ent, however, that the East must learn 
from the West or suffer domination; and 
the tendency arose to copy all things 
western, whether suited to Chinese life or 
not, and to reject as un-modern all things 
that were Chinese. 

The desire to learn western political, 
social, and religious ideas for the creation 
of a democracy filled this period. Complete 
and sudden and often utterly unsuited 
reorganization was advocated by ardent 
young Chinese students of the West; this 
led to the Boxer uprising, and the beginning 
of anti-foreign feeling. With the downfall 
of their too ardent hopes, the young en- 
thusiasts blamed the western ideas them- 
selves, and their disillusion was completed 
by the World War, when they found that 
the vaunted western civilization did indeed 
have feet of clay. 

It is this period in which we now find the 
country. Careful study of what the West 
has to offer goes, however, into the building 
of the new state under Nationalist ideals. 
Among the most profitable of these have 
been western educational methods, which 
have brought literacy to millions in the past 
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five years, and with it the rapid spread of 
the nationalist doctrines. 

In a special China number of the Survey- 
Graphic (New York) for May, we learn 
more about this educational program. 
First, since the founding of public schools 
in 1905, readers used by every boy and girl 
have told of China’s humiliation under 
unequal treaties. In 1910-1911 there were 
57,207 of these schools, with 1,626,529 
students, while in 1922-1923 there were 
158,972 schools and 6,819,486 pupils. We 
also read, however, that between 80 and 90 
per cent. of the people are illiterate. It 
will be difficult to build a new nation under 
these conditions, with millions on the verge 
of starvation and hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers to be reabsorbed into society. 


The Problem of the Pacific 


China in relation to the whole problem of 
the Pacific is discussed by Raymond Guyot, 
professor in contemporary history at the 
University of Paris, in L’Esprit International 
(Paris). The struggle for the domination 
of the Pacific becomes daily more important. 
Since the war Japanese ascendency has 
affected the equilibrium of the powers. 

M. Guyot reviews the history of inter- 
national diplomacy in the Pacific, particu- 
larly with regard to the efforts of the West 
to instill into China western ideals and 
civilization by peaceful means. This was 
particularly the desire of American mission- 
aries, says M. Guyot, and became the 
national policy because those missionaries 
almost always inspire the actions of diplo- 
mats. The author reviews the history of 
the revolution and the confusion of the 
past ten years. He believes that con- 
nection with Russia will be broken in favor 
of Pan-Asianism as soon as the Nationalists 
are established in power. 

But, M. Guyot concludes, the problem of 
the Pacific will never be settled until the 
western and eastern conceptions of life are 
reconciled. 


Attitude of “Young China” 


In Foreign Affairs (New York) for April, 
Mr. Edward H. Hume, for many years 
connected with one of the most important 
American educational enterprises in China, 
puts forward his belief that the group known 
as “Young China,” although subscribing 
fully to Sun-Yat-sen’s ‘Three Principles,” 
and to the Sov‘et ~ethod of revolution, do 
not hold with Soviec economic teachings, 


and will, when the Nationalist cause is 
established, free themselves from Moscow. 
Further, no person who knows the Chinese 
people can believe, says Mr. Hume, that 
China will disintegrate, nor will she return 
to monarchy or dictatorship. The moderate 
forces will in the end establish a true demo- 
cracy, towards which end the Christian 
forces in China should coéperate. 


Is Disintegration Threatening? 


Unlike Mr. Hume, Stanley Rice, writing 
in the Asiatic Review (London) for April, 
contemplates the complete disintegration 
of the Chinese nation and Chinese civiliza- 
tion. He defines the ‘‘ Yellow Peril” of to- 
day as follows: 


Ever since the Chinese revolution which displaced 
the Manchus, the country has been seeking for a 
stable government, but so far has found none. The 
extraordinary confusion of the past few years. 
when military adventurers and provincial governors 
were playing for their own hands, has apparently 
hardened into a conflict between Peking and Canton; 
but a stable government is as far off as ever. That is 
the Yellow Peril of to-day. 

All the symptoms of the great mass revolutions 
are present to-day in China. Authorities are agreed 
that, while mandarins roll by in silk and satin, the 
Chinese proletariat are sunk in such poverty as 
Europe has perhaps never known. .-. . Doctrinate 
theory fanned by Russia, but taking its origin from 
the campaign of Sun Yat-sen, holds sway among the 
large masses of the people too ignorant to appreciate 
the subtler consequences, but ready to accept any 
doctrines that promise an amelioration of their lot. 

The Government is weak and unable to control 
the forces which have been let loose, and the danger 
is lest, with the violent movement so characteristic 
of mass psychology, the Chinese people should cast 
away all their traditions. ... If the Chinese 
abandon the reverence for ancestors and the unit of 
the family upon which their social institutions are 
founded, Buddhism will probably follow. . . . 

For the time being exasperation has, partly owing 
to Russian influence and partly owing to the 
Nationalist spirit, been concentrated on the foreigner 
and upon Great Britain in particular. The display 
of anti-Christian hostility may be regarded as a 
demonstration against western civilization. 


The Japanese Viewpoint 


The Chinese situation is discussed from 
the Japanese point of view in the April 
North American Review. Since 1919 Japan 
has conducted an “enlightened’’ policy 
towards China, Mr. Karl K. Kawakami 
tells us. In spite of the fact that, like 
Britain, Japan has erred much against her 
neighbor in the past, the conciliatory policy, 
marked primarily by impartiality and 
aloofness from factional feuds, has earned 
comparative good-will in the present struggle 
for Japan. Even at the risk of alienating 
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Chang Tso-lin, war lord of Manchuria, 
where Japan’s greatest interests lie, Japan 
has maintained strict neutrality throughout 
the Chinese civil war. 


Baron Shidehara, Japan’s Foreign Minister, 
asked by Peking to negotiate for the revision of the 
Chino-Japanese treaty on the basis of equality, 
replied that his Government is “‘ ready to enter into 
negotiations for the revision of the tariffs and of the 
commercial articles of the treaty of 1896.” ‘Nor 
does the Japanese Government,” he added, “intend 
to limit the scope of negotiations to these matters,” 
but it “is willing to consider sympathetically the 
wishes of the Chinese Government for a more exten- 
sive revision of treaty provisions.” This un- 
doubtedly will be Japan’s attitude whether she 
deals with Peking or with the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. . . . Japan, in deference to the Washington 
Treaty of 1922, would settle the question of surtaxes 
at a conference of the signatory Powers, but on the 
more fundamental matters, such as tariff autonomy 
and extraterritoriality, she does not feel herself 
bound to take joint action with other nations. 
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Foreign Residents in China 


A statement of the English viewpoint 
concerning outrages against foreigners in 
China is made in the Contemporary Review 


(London) for May: 


Whether or not it may be possible to obtain real 
satisfaction for anything from so chaotic an organiza- 
tion as that which controls South China, there is no 
doubt that South China in present conditions does 
not reciprocate to the foreigner the security which 
other civilized countries, say England, offer to 
Chinese resilents. Sir Austen Chamberlain em- 
phasized this point in the House of Commons on 
April 6 when he said: “Why do we have these 
concessions at all; why do we talk of Treaty Ports? 
Because there is no equality of treatment at the 
present day between Chinese in England and British 
citizens in China. A Chinaman can come here and 
settle in any part of the country; he can be sure of 
justice. He can move freely about and own property 
in our country. No foreigner can own property in 
China outside these special concessions.” 





The Russian Soviet at Work 


HE results of Bolshevist propaganda in 

China have of late focused attention 
on the workings of the Bolshevist state it- 
self, chiefly, with regard to its foreign 
policy, but from the economic and cultural 
viewpoint as well. Quite naturally, the 
most interest is shown by British writers, 
for it is primarily against the British 
Empire that Soviet efforts are turned. 

In the May Contemporary Review (Lon- 
don), Mr. C. H. Herford presents the re- 
sults of a faithful study of a mass of first- 
hand material, German and Russian, most 
of it derived from the reports of highly- 
trained specialist observers. In spite of 
its cruelties, crudities, its abnegations of 
Christianity, its menace to established 
society and to the British Empire, says 
Mr. Herford, the Soviet is making a contri- 
bution of unsuspected scope to the civiliza- 
tion of the world: 


However deeply and justly we may resent those 
applications of Bolshevist policy which tend to 
disturb the cohesion or accentuate the unrest of 
our social order, we ought not to be blind to the 
constructive and creative aspects of the same 
policy; the campaign, on a far vaster scale, in which 
the same government is attempting nothing less 
than to bring the whole complex of its enormous 
territory within the pale of civilized life. 


_ Politically, the Marxian economic doctrine 
is put into effect—industry at once centrally 


organized and democratically owned and 
enjoyed. Says Mr. Herford: 


The central government has, in certain points, 
more complete control over the component re- 
publics than we find in any other Federal polity— 
more than the Federal Government at Washington, 
for instance, exercises over the State governments 
of Utah or New York. On the other hand, the 
component republics enjoy ‘some astonishing 
liberties, unknown elsewhere. They are free, for 
instance, to secede from the Union. What they 
are not free to do is to restrict, for their national 
minorities, the equal treatment they receive. 


While the country still suffered from 
civil war and invasion, everywhere Acade- 
mies of Art came into being for the devel- 
opment of the native peasant arts repressed 
under the Czarist régime. 

Throughout a wide realm—one-seventh 
of the total land surface of the globe occu- 
pied by sixty distinct peoples in every stage 
of civilization and barbarism down to 
tribes still in the nomad stage of pre- 
historic Europe, who knew no alphabet, the 
Soviet has begun ‘‘cultural uplift.” Its 
first steps have been taken towards the 
wholesale eradication of illiteracy. 

Nor has Bolshevism, like most politics 
founded upon revolution, turned its back 
upon the past. The exemplary preserva- 
tion of art treasures in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad was not a bid for the approval of 
Europe, but a part of a policy encouraging 
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the study and preservation of the artistic 
monuments of old Russia and the explora- 
tion of ruined cities of vanished civiliza- 
tions. . . . Even the religious faiths, pro- 
scribed in the schools, contemptuously 
tolerated in the churches, may acquire a 
halo of interest as historical phenomena. 
Says Mr. Herford: 


It is impossible to mistake the dynamic force of 
the Bolshevist cultural idea. Mr. Keynes, an un- 
compromising critic of the Bolshevist creed, has 
described the spirit which it generates as a ‘‘re- 
ligion.” If religion is measured by its ‘‘binding”’ 
power, it is hard to reject the description. The 
“solidarity” of the workers, which is the core of 
the Bolshevist faith, and the corresponding soli- 
darity of the vast ‘society”’ of republics they in- 
habit, live as inspiring ideals in many thousands— 
to put it modestly—of simple minds. 


“China is important, but less important 
than Bolshevist or Communist agitation in 
China, writes Wickham Steed in the London 
Review of Reviews, and proceeds to outline 
the principal Marxian doctrines and the way 
in which Soviet Russia is applying them, 
quoting at some length from the most au- 
thoritative book on the subject. Anton 
Karlgren’s ‘‘ Bolshevist Russia.” 


The Soviet’s Foreign Policy 


“A ceaseless and untiring initiative 
combined with an attitude of calculated 
aggression”’ characterizes the foreign policy 
of the Soviet, we read in the Slavonic 
Review (London). The Soviet aims to 
thrive itself and at the same time foster 
revolution in one country after another. It 
regards itself as the advance guard of a 
world Communist movement, and its for- 
eign policy is chiefly propaganda designed 
to hasten this world revolution. 

Toward this end the Soviet Union ac- 
cords intensive support to all expresaly 
national movements in countries of lower 
standards of civilization, and in colonies. 
It is assumed by the Soviet that the 
militaristic instincts of capitalist states 
will permanently exist, and that all capital- 
ist states will always be at open or hidden 
war among themselves. With the aid of 
foreign sympathizers, the Communists fan 
disputes and do all in their power to pre- 
vent conciliatory organizations. 

They have tried, for example, to foster 
distrust of the League of Nations. Aid for 
nationalist groups, as in China, which 
seems at first glance unselfish, becomes as 
imperialistic as the policy of other nations 
when the principle of making capital out 
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of the disputes of others and of fomenting 
discord abroad, toward the end of a world- 
wide Soviet rule, is recognized. 

With regard to the special enmity of the 
Soviet for the British Empire, Mr. Mere- 
dith Atkinson quotes, in the Nineteenth 
Century (London) for April, parts of the 
Proclamation of the First Communist 
Oriental Congress, September, 1920: 


What has England made of China? Hand in 
hand with her accomplice, Japan, she has turned 
this immense country into a British colony; she 
exploits the population of 300,000,000 and poisons 
them with opium. With the aid of her own and 
the Japanese troops, she suppresses, with incredible 
cruelty, the revolutionary tendencies which have 
begun to manifest themselves. She reinstates the 
old despotic rulers in office and honors, though 
they were overthrown by the people, and she uses 
every effort to keep the many millions of people 
under the yoke of despotism, in poverty and dis- 
tress, in order to exploit them more successfully. 


Mr. Atkinson makes many of the points 
mentioned by the writer in the Slavonic 
Review concerning the policy of the Soviet, 
stressing in particular the wide diffusion 
of the propaganda, and its primary direc- 
tion against the British Empire, in spite 
of the trade agreement of 1921, in which 
the Soviet government contracted to “re- 
frain from hostile action or undertakings 

. and from conducting outside its own 
borders any official propaganda direct or 
indirect against the institutions of the 
British Empire . . . and more particularly 
from any attempt ... to encourage the 
peoples of Asia in any form of hostile 
action against British interests or the 
British Empire.” 

“From the beginning Moscow has not 
carried out the terms of the Trade Agree- 
ment of 1921,” writes ‘‘Argus” in the 
British Fortnightly. The trouble in China 
is only the forerunner of new attempts to 
damage Great Britain in Malaya and in 
India. “The Soviet Union is a State with 
a synthetic official name, symbolic of unity 
and freedom, but which is better known 
by the name of its capital, Moscow, the 
seat of the most ruthlessly autocratic gov- 
ernment of our times.” 

La Nouvelle Revue (Paris) says: 


The Soviet is to-day under the empire of a 
State socialism, militaristic, and autocratic. To- 
morrow, under what empire will it be? But the 
theoreticians (who brought about the revolution) 
of 1917 .have rendered a service to humanity; 
they have made an experiment, and it has been 
proved unsuccessful. 
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What Price Air Traffic? 


OW much, one wonders, did the 

first investors in Henry Ford’s auto- 
mobile know of the economic chances of its 
development? ‘That those who really know 
the airplane’s economic development to 
date have reason for confidence in its future 
seems as much the general conclusion as 
that those who invest on general enthusiasm 
are likely to lose. ‘‘Some Economic As- 
pectsof Aircraft Transportation,” by Stephen 
B. Sweeney, in the May Aznals (Phila- 
delphia) of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, contains, with 
whatever purpose it be read, a mine of 
illuminating information, backed cautiously 
by solid statistics, on this new field for 
capital. The author covers the world 
map, with special attention to Europe 
and the United States, whose combined 
regularly operated air routes from 1920 to 
1924 comprised 95.6 per cent. of the world 
total. Some idea of the rapid increase of 
air traffic may be gained by comparing 
the 1920 mileage figure of one and three- 
quarter million with the 1924 figure of eight 
and one-half million. 

The European share of mileage flown from 

1920 to 1924 was 69 per cent. of the world 
total, that of the United States 26.6 per cent. 
The preponderance of Europe is found to 
lie in the policy of government subsidy, in 
a service ‘‘whose operating revenues range 
from 6 per cent. to 4o per cent. of operating 
expenses.”” This subsidy, which does not 
exist in the United States, springs, of 
course, from political antagonisms between 
European neighbors interested in defense, 
as well as from keen commercial rivalries. 
While Mr. Sweeney regards it. as helpful 
to the start of an enterprise, he foresees 
better results in the end from non-subsidy. 
Already “large contracts for regular con- 
signments of goods have had to be refused 
by European air lines” because of subsidy 
conflicts. 

The outstanding selling point of air 
service is defined as speed. Hence “a 
high standard of living in the country to be 
served is essential. Under ordinary condi- 
tions speed means little to the nomad, the 
Chinese coolie, or the mountain trapper.” 
Thus the chief commercial use of the air- 
plane, as one might also say of trains, will 
be between the larger cities, and even then 
warning is issued, economically, against the 


establishment of routes of from 300 to 600 
miles only, a distance possible to cover over- 
night by train. Out of speed, too, grows 
the importance of airport terminals, with 
connections of swift land transport to the 
heart of the city to be reached. 

Safety and reliability of service are 
naturally also of prime importance. It is 
certain that the new Air Commerce Act, 
requiring federal examination and _ license 
of pilots and craft, will furnish a long- 
needed check on reckless or ignorant flying 
and faulty equipment, and do much to 
build all-important public confidence. 

Concerning operating costs, it is signifi- 
cant to note that the insurance outlook is 
said to be “brighter than it has been for 
years,” and that “‘not one active or potential 
operator of all those questioned during a 
recent extensive investigation in the United 
States desired direct subsidy.” 

The most striking recent industrial use of 
airplanes is that of ‘‘dusting”’ the boll weevil 
with exterminator in the South, a process 
“proved cheaper and more effective than 
ground dusting.” 

The reasonable attitude toward con- 
temporary air traffic is summarized as 
follows: 


Those who magnify the accidents and failures 
are similar to those who, less than a generation ago, 
predicted that the automobile would. always remain 
a plaything. Those whe count on_ unbridled 
optimism creating an immediately paying invest- 
ment fail to realize the complexities of economic life 
in general. They forget that it must move more 
or less as a unit, that more costly transportation 
schemes must prove their power to add greater net 
value to the objects transported before their 
demands on our slowly increasing, usually busy 
fund of capital will be willingly met. 


Goes Faster, Costs Less than the 
Railways 


The faster, and in the long run, cheaper 
system of air transport must soon supersede 
the railways, just as they in their turn 
superseded the stage coach. The rapid 
development of flying waits, as it did in the 
case of the railroad, only upon the serious 
attention of the nations concerned; the 
materials and the need are to hand. These 
are the views of J. M. Kenworthy, R. N., 
M. P., British authority on aviation, 
writing a comparison of American and 
British air forces in the Independent 
(Boston) for May 14. 
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The countries which will undoubtedly 
benefit most from this development when it 
comes are the United States and the British 
Empire, continues Commander Kenworthy, 
only recently returned to England from a 
visit to America during which he made a 
thorough study of aviation conditions. 
In the United States, more rapid method of 
transport across vast distances means 
greater production of wealth and _ inter- 
change of goods; to Great Britain, quick 
communication with colonies now six weeks’ 
distant would render incalculable ad- 
vantages. 
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The American air mail service is the best 
of its kind, says Commander Kenworthy. 
In 1925 the service was 96 per cent. efficient; 
it flew 24,000 hours, between one and two 
million miles, and only two pilots were 
killed. The cost is roughly a dollar a mile 
flown, or twenty-five cents per letter 
carried across the continent. 

Britain and America make a great mistake 
in clinging to the use of dirigibles, Com- 
mander Kenworthy declares. “The lighter- 
than-air ship in aviation to-day corresponds 
to the sailing ship in an era when steam had 
already proved its reliability.” 





The Labrador Boundary 


HE judicial Committee of the British 

Privy Council decided in March the 
boundary question referred to them at the 
joint request of the governments of Canada 
and Newfoundland. This decision, which 
was in favor of the Newfoundland claims, 
brought to a close an issue that has long 
been in dispute between the two govern- 
ments. The territory in question, all of 
which lies in the Labrador Peninsula, is 
larger by 10,000 square miles than the 
Island of Newfoundland and the timber 
and mineral resources of the region are of 
unmeasured value. 
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Writing in the Contemporary Review 
(London) for April, Sir Alexander Harris 
says that to anyone expert in international 
boundaries no other decision was possible 
on the law or the facts. He states that 
the award merely declared what had always 
been, without question up to 1896, the 
boundary of the Labrador Territory placed 
under the jurisdiction of Newfoundland. 
In any question of disputed boundary in a 
large area of unoccupied or partly occupied 
territory, one of the first tests is the posses- 
sion of the watershed. In the Venezuelan 
arbitration, the following principle was 
established: The possession of the lower 
course of the river or ccast drained by 
rivers wi!l as a rule carry the possession of 
the whole basin of the river or the hinterland 
of the coast up to the watershed. There 
is one important modification of this rule: 
If there has been for a suff.cient period, 
continuous diverse occupation within the 
basin of a river, such occupation may over- 
ride the przxa-facie right of the other party 
to carry their boundary up to the watershed. 
In the Labrador case there was no evidence 
produced of occupation by the Province of 
Quebec to the east of the height of land. 


Tn fact, the evidence of occupation was all the 
other way. Such control as was exercised over 
those vast uninhabited and often inhospitable spaces 
came from the coast. The livyers (settlers) who 
had their fishing establishments near the sea in the 
summer turned inland to the shelter of the forests 
in the winter: thence in the autumn the fur-trading 
settlers set out for their winter trapping. [or 
protection and support, so far as it could be obtained 
at these distances, these men looked to the Governor 
of Newfoundland. Still more did they rely on the 
missionaries and medical men who had their base 
in Newfoundland—of late years mainly on the ever 
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ready help of the Grenfell organizations. It is 
true that the officials from Newfoundland never 
got far into the country; it was hardly necessary; 
but from 1863 onwards there had been an honest 
effort at administration. 


As to the future development of the 
territory, two great natural assets are 
known to be there—one, the enormous 
water power concentrated in the basin of the 
the Hamilton River; the other, the fir 
forests capable of satisfying the growing 


demand for pulp. It is admitted that the 
long winter in Labrador is a serious handi- 
cap to its exploitation and it will take time 
and money to overcome the conditions of 
transport. Furthermore, Sir Alexander 
Harris points out that to clear the large 
areas of forests without an adequate 
scheme of reforestation would be bad 
economy and possibly a serious danger. 
In Newfoundland itself this is already a 
matter of anxiety. 





Religion in Modern Germany 


N PRE-WAR Germany the Churches, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, held a 
highly privileged position. They were 
both officially recognized by the governing 
authorities, and the clergy, Catholic and 
Protestant, were functionaries of the State. 
As such they exercised some supervision 
over the schools, and had a prominent place 
in all public affairs. “‘The altar and the 
throne” as the popular phrase went, were 
closely united. ‘But now the thrones are 
fallen, how stand the Churches?” asks 
Samuel McComb in the Churchman (New 
York) for May 14. His answer tells of an 
unusually interesting state of affairs which 
is, he says, tending toward a rejuvenation 
of spiritual life, a genuine religious revival, 
although not of the Billy Sunday variety. 
The Constitution of Weimar in 1919, 
document of the German Revolution, was 
“strong in theory, mild in practice,” like 
the German people. It established the 
separation of the Church and State. Liberty 
of conscience and independence of the civil 
powers were the revolutionary principles. 
But the separation was to be effected 
gradually and carefully: the official churches 
of old were now to be looked upon as institu- 
tions of public utility; taxes were to be 
levied for their support and collected by the 
civil authorities. But with one month’s 
notice of withdrawal from the given church 
the individual is freed from this taxation. 
Such an individual cannot, however, legally 
claim any ministerial or priestly service; 
he cannot be baptized, nor confirmed, nor 
receive Christian burial: 


The Revolution, therefore, has set free the 
Church from the tutelage of the State, has given 
her complete liberty, and has made her mistress of 
her own destiny. Yet, also, the Church is under 
the protection of the State, her public worship is 


respected and is observed in public institutions. 
But perhaps the wisest and most statesmanlike 
act of the new régime has been in the decision that 
the faculties of theology must continue to form an 
organic part of university teaching. 


Immediately following the outbreak of 
the Revolution, many feared that the 
Protestant Churches would founder. Social- 
ists and Communists encouraged their 
members to secede, and for a time there 
was a tremendous exodus from the Protes- 
tant Churches. In 1921 no less than 246,302 
Lutherans became professed atheists, al- 
though, Mr. McComb believes, the tide 
has now turned, and many have returned. 

Throughout the Revolution the Catholic 
Church remained “the one solid bulwark 
against the passions of anarchy.” Many 
Protestants, as a result, became Roman 
Catholics, and several Protestant sects 
adopted some of the Roman disciplinary 
usages. But with the general reawakening 
of spiritual life, this movement Rome-ward 
has ceased. 

In spite of the necessity for new Church 
constitutions and for unity in the Protestant 
Churches in the face of the dangers of the 
Revolution, very little has been done in this 
direction. “The Church has to some extent 
been democratized, but the work as a whole 
is marked by timidity and incompleteness,”’ 
says Mr. McComb. 

Yet, for all his regrets that the Protestant 
Church has not risen to meet “a great 
opportunity,” Mr. McComb is thoroughly 
optimistic about the future of religion in 
Germany. The prophet Ezekiel’s vision of 
the valley of dry bones is being repeated, 
exclaims Mr. McComb. ‘“. . . The breath 
came into them and they lived, and stood 
up upon their feet, an exceeding great 
army.” 
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More About the Farm Relief Problem 
in the United States 


HOSE who recall childhood days 

spent on the farm find it difficult to 
understand why 3,000,000 farm people have 
been forced to give up farming in the past 
five years, when prices for food are so much 
higher than they were, when farm ma- 
chinery is more plentiful and far more 
efficient, and when undreamed of home 
conveniences are now available, says O. M. 
Kyle, writing a simple and clarifying re- 
view of the situation in the Woman Citizen 
(New York) for June. Mr. Kyle enumer- 
ates the five principal difficulties of the 
farmer: 

First, taxes have doubled. Direct taxes 
paid by farmers have risen from $315,000,- 
000 in 1913 to $861,000,000 in 1922. De- 
crease since then has been small. These 
tax payments have necessitated heavy bor- 
rowing and mortgaging of lands. Nor is 
agriculture able to make the consumer pay, 
as do most other industries. 

Second, the local supply of cheap labor 
has been steadily decreasing due to the 
immigration laws, and as the farmer has 
come into direct competition with industry 
for labor. The farmers’ families themselves 
are turning to more sure and lucrative occu- 
pations. Leading agricultural colleges have 
actually lost in enrolment during the last 
ten years, while other colleges have more 
than doubled their enrolments. Nor can 
machinery make up for this lack of man 
power, seeming in the end to increase in- 
vestment and decrease total income. 

The chief complaint is, however, that the 
exchange value of farm products is far be- 
low the pre-war level. Nor can the truth 
of this claim be disputed. Records of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, con- 
trasted with records of the Department of 
Labor for non-agricultural commodities, 
show that the purchasing power of farm 
products has been only 82 per cent. of the 
pre-war normal during the past year. 

Farm leaders and economists lay the 
blame on protective tariff and immigration 
restriction. The farmer must sell in a free- 
trade market and buy in a protected home 
market, the minute he produces more than 
enough for home consumption. That this 
is true is indicated by the relatively prosper- 
ous state of the dairy farmers, whose prod- 
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uct is consumed at home and commands 
- American price levels. 

Decrease in the value of land as the result 
of all these factors forms yet another point 
of issue. In the past the farmer and his 
wife have put up with lean years in the 
knowledge that their land was nevertheless 
increasing in value. Land values in Iowa 
which doubled between 1900 and 1910, and 
again between 1910 and 1920, are now back 
at the 1916 level. 

The fifth factor mentioned by Mr. Kyle 
is one which is coming in for increasing 
amounts of discussion—the high standards 
of American living. The farmer, who has 
been accustomed to thinking himself among 
the ‘“‘best people” of the county, sees 
plumbers, grocers, salesmen and bricklayers 
with better homes, better clothes and more 
leisure than he has himself. And the prob- 
lem becomes more and more difficult as the 
farmer comes more and more closely in 
contact with the town and the city. A 
spirit of resentment and discontent is in- 
evitable unless the character of the people 
remaining on the farms actually changes. 

Mr. Kyle sees the only hope for ‘our 
basic industry” in a national protective 
policy toward agriculture promptly adopted 
and established. 

Eighty years ago England abandoned 
agriculture in favor of industry; to-day she 
is attempting to restore it by every possible 
means. 

Fifty years ago Germany approached the 
same question, and decided in favor of 
agriculture, government fostered, which 
has proved the strongest, most solid and 
conservative element in the State. 

Mr. Kyle concludes his article with a re- 
view of the proposed measures for farm 
relief, from codperative marketing to the 
summarily deceased McNary-Haugen Bill. 
A plan, or rather, an entire agricultural re- 
adjustment system, proposed by Carl S. 
Vrooman, former. Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, is considered by Mr. Kyle to 
contain the elements of compromise which 
might lead to success. We will undoubtedly 
hear more of this or another such as a 
major issue in the presidential election of 
1928, concludes Mr. Kyle. The problem is 
a real one, and must be faced. 
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The Turning Point 


“HE man who last year found jobs for 
1,796 jobless children, and fixed the 
teeth of 1,711 more, owes his ability to do 
all this to a New Jersey zinc mine. Here in 
1897, when he was 49 years old, he made 
the fortune which allowed him to establish 
the Heckscher Foundation for Children on 
upper Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Other activities of Mr. August Heckscher 
are buying and selling real estate, and pro- 
posing and carrying out many schemes for 
social betterment, particularly where chil- 
dren are concerned. 

The above information was not, we con- 
fess, gleaned at first hand, but from the 
Herald Tribune (New York), where for the 
past few weeks have appeared a series of 
personal interviews with prominent men, 
with particular emphasis on what they 
consider the turning points in their lives. 
A few more facts about Mr. Heckscher: 

Last October this energetic little man 
submitted a report on housing to Mayor 
Walker, suggesting that 500 0f the wealthiest 
men in New York City be asked to con- 
tribute $100,000 apiece for five years to 
help wipe out the city’s slums. The rich 
men received the plan coldly. Children 
for whom he built an elaborate playground 
in Central Park are, however, far from 
cold about his ideas. 


“Smart Aleck’? and ‘‘Peanut Butcher’’ 


William Allen White, beloved newspaper 
editor of the Emporia, Kansas, Gazette, does 
not fail to provide us with something novel 





WM. A. BRADY WM. ALLEN WHITE 





AUGUST HECKSCHER LEOPOLD AUER 


in the way of turning points, in another of 
the Herald Tribune series. At twenty- 
four Mr. White was, according to his own 
confession, a “‘smart aleck,”’ whose spats, 
fuzzy hat, cane and arty tie proclaimed his 
desire to be a poet. Then he met a brown- 
eyed girl who rebuked him for drinking. 
He thereupon gave up alcohol and smart- 
aleckism and became a worker. He did 
not, however, marry the girl. 

William A. Brady, veteran New York 
play producer, seems to think, modestly 
enough, that if a leading man had not been 
taken suddenly ill and no substitute avail- 
able but himself, he would still be a call-boy 
in a Western theater. Mr. Brady, we for 
one doubt it. 

Before Mr. Brady rose to the heights of 
call-boying, he was doorman at an actor’s 
club and “peanut butcher” on a Western 
train. For the benefit of the two younger 
generations we may say that a “peanut 
butcher” sold food, magazines, guidebooks, 
“specimens” and souvenirs. 


At Eighty-one He Became an American 
Citizen 

The teacher of Heifetz, Elman, and 
Zimbalist began his own musical career at 
the age of thirteen, when with his father 
and a poor pianist he started out from the 
Hungarian village of his birth to tour the 
countryside. Leopold Auer, the violinist 
in question, who came to the United States 
as a refugee in 1918, at the age of seventy- 
three, regards his arrival in this country as 
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a turning point in his career. But “a man 
who has lived in four generations . . . has had 
more than one turning point in his life,” 
says Mr. Auer. One of these was the ac- 
ceptance of an offer, made when he was 
twenty-three, to become professor of violin 
at the St. Petersburg Conservatory. Later 
he also conducted the symphonic concerts 
of the Imperial Society of Music. During 


the War he lived in Norway where many... 
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violinists, since become famous, came to 
him for instruction. As a result of the 
Russian Revolution he lost all he possessed 
and came to America, as we have said, at 
the age of seventy-three, to make a new 
fortune. And he has done so. 

Other men upon whom the Herald Tri- 
bune reporter has cast a penetrating eye are 
Irvin S. Cobb, Edward A. Filene, Dean 
Rescoe Pound, and Edwin H. Blashfield. 





Meet Mrs. Moyer-Wing 


F Mrs. Alice Curtice Moyer-Wing were 

a man, one suspects that any large 
corporation in the land would be glad of her 
executive services. As it is, the state of 
Missouri seems lucky to have them, any- 
how. Mrs. Moyer-Wing, State Industrial 
Commissioner of Missouri, adds a pungent 
chapter to the history of Feminism in the 
June Scribner’s (New York), entitling it 
“When a Woman Is the Head.” Her dis- 
coveries in public office may be compared 
with those of Mrs. Ruth Pratt (May 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS). 

Many times since her first appointment 
in 1921, Mrs. Moyer-Wing has heard the 
contention that, since she is not a mechanical 


expert, she cannot be a proper executive of 


her department. ‘This set me looking for 
a precedent. If I was the first non- 
machinist to hold this position, I wanted to 
know the why and wherefore of it. I 
investigated.” 

Mrs. Moyer-Wing is rather good at 
investigation. She found that only once 
in the twenty-five years of the depart- 
ment’s existence had a machinist been its 
head, and that ‘‘nothing happened under 
his administration to make it outstanding.” 
A judge supported her in office with the 
ruling that ‘The office of the head of the 
department is executive, not detail in- 
spection.” 


Argus Eyes 


But how Mrs. Moyer-Wing’s inspectors 
do work! ‘No hour in the twenty-four 
is so sacred that we may not be called 
upon. An evening with a restful beginning 
may turn out to have a strenuous ending 

. an inspector, all dressed up _ for 
an evening out, waits a moment if he hears 
the telephone, to see whether he must get 
into his work clothes for a couple of hours’ 


night inspection.”” Remarkable inspectors! 
Is it love of their work, or sheer hypnotic 
terror? Mrs. Moyer-Wing stays not to 
explain. She seeks results. 

Thus she frankly tells that, under her 
management, the department acts upon 
anonymous complaints. Apparently her 
male predecessors would not. Her reasoning 
about her policy is interesting: ‘‘Some of 
our best information comes to us unsigned. 
The strict confidence with which we guard 
these reports is not always known to the 
complainant. He is not sure, therefore, 
that a signed statement would not mean a 
lost job. Consequently, contrary to the 
generally accepted idea about anonymous 
letters, this department has learned to take 
note of them.” The assumption would 
seem to be that, under the circumstances, 
an anonymous charge is often made by a 
responsible person, and that in any case it 
would better be seen to. One is reminded 
of Ibsen’s contention that, contrary to 
popular belief, man is the romantic creature 
and woman the practical. 


On Guard, Gentlemen! 


“As head of a State department,” says 
the author, ‘‘my work must be as nearly 
perfect as possible because of the critical 
attitude toward women in positions hitherto 
occupied by men. Usually a woman must 
work for less money and she must always do 
her work better. Also she must do more 
of it. To be counted as silver, a woman 
must be gold, while man needs only to be 
pewter.” Mrs. Moyer-Wing’s charges, 
while not precisely new, have a shrewd 
degree of truth that will bear repeating, 
and her own career assures her of a respect- 
ful hearing by the intelligent, even the anti- 
feminists. After all, she was appointed by 
a male Governor! 
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TYPICAL VIEW OF LAND TO BE SETTLED BY THE MENNONITES IN PARAGUAY 


The Great Mennonite Migration to Paraguay 


FTER four hundred years of wander- 
ing in search of a place where they 

may shut themselves in from the rest of 
the world and live peacefully in accordance 
with their beliefs, the Mennonites have ob- 
tained the charter they desire from the 
government of Paraguay and 2,000 of them 


have already migrated there. 

No migration such as this Mennonite 
migration to Paraguay has taken place 
since the Pilgrims boarded the May/lower 
in search of homes where they could wor- 
ship God according to their own dictates, 
says Mr. John W. White, editor of the 
American Weekly of Buenos Aires, writing 
in the Pan-American Bulletin (Washington) 
for May. For not only are more than one 
hundred thousand Mennonites expected 
to arrive at the Paraguayan Chaco within 
the next few years, but forty-two other non- 
combatant sects are watching them, and 
several of these have already planned to 
join the migration. 

The Mennonites take their name from 
Menno Simons, a contemporary of Luther, 
who, although not the originator, was the 
chief exponent of their views. The original 
home of these views was in Zurich, where as 
early as 1525 a community was founded 
which practised, in as far as was allowed, 
separation from the world, abstinence from 
worldly vanities and refusal of certain 
civic duties: refusal to take oath or to 
fight. This sect and 42 other sects spring- 
ing from the same source have been prose- 


cuted by both Catholics and Protestants 
as a result of their belief that war is against 
the will of God and the teachings of Christ. 
Many went to Russia, 175,000 came to the 
United States, and 25,000 to Canada. 

The present migration of the Mennon- 
ites is largely a result of the World War. 
Unable to obtain from any State the charter 
they wished, which made of the Men- 
nonite community a sort of State within a 
State and granted them exemption from all 
military activities, they had been forced to 
content themselves as best they could as 
ordinary members of the community. But 
following the persecution to which all non- 
combatants were subjected, particularly 
in Canada after the World War, agents 
started out once more to find a suitable 
place for Mennonite migration. The place 
was found on the eastern Andean slope, in 
the upper Paraguayan Chaco, where 3,000,- 
ooo acres of fertile land with most favorable 
climate will be settled by the Mennonites. 
The first colony, like that of the Pilgrims, 
will be built on the shores of the Paraguay 
River, and they will work their way west- 
ward; but they will not have to fight the 
Indians as did the Pilgrims; the Para- 
guayan Government is supplying troops to 
do their fighting for them. The first group 
to arrive comes from Canada. 

The charter granted to the Mennonites 
by the Paraguayan Government is a unique 
and an interesting one. It provides freedom 
from military service as combatants or 
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non-combatants in times of peace or war, 
to practice their religion and to worship 
with absolute liberty; to make affirmations 
without oath in courts of justice, to admin- 
ister their own schools and churches; to 
use their own language, which is German. 
Administration of estates and the like is 
to be in the hands of the trustees by whom 
the Mennonite communities are governed; 
nor can future immigration laws exclude 
them because of age or incapacity. Tor 
the next ten years they may bring in 
what material and furnishings they need 
duty free, and shall pay no national or 
municipal tax. It is understood that the 
provisions of this charter would be granted 
equally to any of the other sects similar to 
the Mennonites wishing to join them on 
uninhabited Paraguayan lands. 
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Community buildings have been pre- 
pared to house the arrivals, until they shall 
have built houses of their own, when the 
common house will be vacated for new 
arrivals. <A plentiful supply of good water 
has been assured. The first settlers are 
expected to become self-supporting within 
eight months, and within a year it is planned 
that a second community wiil be started, 
100 kilometers inland. The country is 
covered with high grass, with many valu- 
able trees. Fruit trees and cotton have 
been found growing wild. The native 
Indians are mild natured and industrious. 

These are the advantages for which this 
land-loving people are breaking up their 
Northern homes and undertaking the long 
voyage to a land that has never been 
explored by the white man. 





Non-Union Women in Britain 


HY are little more than a tenth of 
women workers in Britain at present 
affiliated with the Trades Union Congress? 
Such is the question indirectly suggested, 
and answered only in part, in the May 
American Federationist, in an article con- 
cerning “Women in Industry in Great 
Britain,” by Margaret G. Bondfield, Chicf 
Woman Officer of the National Union of 
General and Municipal Workers (Great 
Britain), and a Member of Parliament. 
Trades-union women members in 1925 
totalled 470,917, as against a calculated 
number in industry of 4,150,000. But in 
1920, women membership was 1,340,000, its 
highest figure to date; and there were then 
less women in industry than now. Post- 
war dismantling of munition factories and 
collapse of trade are given as reasons for the 
present decrease in trades union member- 
ship. The 1920 high tide of membership 
“coincided more or less with the highest 
point reached by wages”; and, Miss Bond- 
field continues: 


We have here a striking illustration of the cffect 
upon women workers of reasonable and _ stable 
trade-union rates of wages. It shows that the most 
successful organization does not take place amongst 
the lowest-paid workers, but rather amongst those 
who have reached a certain standard of expenditure. 


British women workers in power factories 
are reported to receive between 26 shillings 
and 28 shillings for a 48-hour week, under 
regulation of the Trade Board Act, a govern- 


ment measure of which, so far as wages go, 
Miss Bondfield speaks well. Those Ameri- 
can readers likely to be shocked by the sum 
should bear in mind, says she, that “the 
pre-war rates for these trades were around 
about 7 shillings 6 pence to 13 shillings, for 
a week much longer than 48 hours.” 


Tours 


It appears, however, that the British 
Factory Act still permits a 60-hour week, 
though “nearly all power factories work on 
the basis of 48 hours per week, with a Satur- 
day half-holiday from twelve noon.” In 
1924, it seems, Labor leaders presented an 
amendment to the Factory Act, ‘‘to bring it 
into line with ordinary practice,” which was 
defeated. Another bill, now pending, is 
opposed by Labor, as providing a 54-hour 
week, serious overtime clauses, and no pro- 
vision for wash-room facilities. 


Here to Stay 


Whatever the cause of non-membership 
in trades union by nine-tenths of Britain's 
women workers, Miss Bondfield sees hope 
for their future position in industry with- 
out trade union aid: 

During fifty years of effort, women in industry in 
Great Britain have made for themselves a place in 
the national industrial system, so that there is no 
longer any question of ‘‘exterminating” women In 
industry, but only of seeing that they work under 
conditions which shall give them equality of oppor- 
tunity with men. 
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A New Type of Investment: Modern Art 


SHORT time ago the record price for 

an American water color at a public 
auction in America was paid for Winslow 
Homer’s ‘The Portage.” . This artist, who 


William A. McGarry, writing in the repu- 
table business magazine Forbes (New York) 
for April 1, and, he continues, the American 
business man has discovered the fact. It is 


died in 1910, is one of the most typically-' not only a good financial investment, but 


national of American 





painters. Although his 
fame was great during his 
lifetime, in the past fifteen 
years it has increased at a 
remarkable rate. A pic- 
ture bought ten years ago 
for $2,500 recently brought 
$32,000. Nor is the in- 
terest in his work confined 
to a small group of collec- 
tors and museums. 

Art dealers throughout 
the country have been 
aware for some time of a 
marked increase in the 
number of buyers of mod- 
ern paintings in the United 











States, and a recent inves- 
tigation by them showed 
that modern paintings 
worth in all $500,000,000 
had been sold in the last 
two years, and primarily not to museums 
and the retired rich known as art fanciers, 
but to-business men still active. 

“Art wisely and intelligently purchased 
is a good financial investment,” says Mr. 


“THE PORTAGE,” BY WINSLOW HOMER 


(Seventeen years after the artist’s death, this small water color, painted in 1897, 
was sold to the Knoedler Art Galleries for $15,700, the record price for a water 


color sold at public auction) 


also “yields immense returns in certain 
intangibles of even greater potential social 
and economic importance than the imme- 
diate dollar profits which may be realized.’’. 
Enjoy beauty as well as profit. 

The indifference of the 








“hard-headed” American 
business man to culture, 
particularly art, has been 
notorious. It has led to 
the rise of a tradition that 
a liking for art and culture 
was incompatible with 
business acumen; but in 
spite of this, interest has 
awakened within the past 
few years. 

An example of a changed 
state of affairs is evidenced 
by a recent show held in 
Dallas, Texas. Heretofore 
the consensus of opinion 
among dealers has been 
that good paintings could 








“HARP OF THE WINDS,” BY HOMER MARTIN 


(This picture, now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, could not bring 
Its value now, thirty years after the artist’s 


$500 when first offered for sale. 
death, is $30,000) 


be sold only in New 
York and other similar 
centers. The Dallas exhibit 
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included work by many contemporary 
American painters; at the end of the week 
for which the show was scheduled, attend- 
ance being undiminished and sales continu- 
ing, it was kept open, closing at the end of a 
month because almost all the works exhibited 
had been sold. Paintings worth $135,000 
had been purchased, largely by Texans. 

To illustrate the high return on this type 
of investment, Mr. McGarry quotes a 
number of typical cases of phenomenal rise 
in price, within a few vears of the artist’s 
death, and often while he is yet alive. A 
George Inness landscape bought for $4,500 
was sold a few years ago for $35,000. 
Arthur Davies’ ‘The Unicorn” is under- 
stood to have been sold originally for $300; 
its present owner has been offered $20,000 
for it and refused. J. Francis Murphy 
sold to James A. Hearn a landscape of his 
for $300, which at the dispersal sale of the 
Hearn collection in 1917, while Mr. Murphy 
was still alive, was bought for $15,600. 

A word of caution is added, however. 
The most expert cannot definitely tell what 
paintings will live to command high prices. 
Any person of discriminating taste may, 
however, select a number of contemporary 
paintings of high standing with excellent 
chances that several of them, although he 
may not know which, will augment in value. 


It is not the purpose of this article to supply a 
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list of living artists whose works may be expected 
to appreciate in value, or to attempt to guide buyers 
in their choice of paintings. But it may be of 
interest to note that dealers and critics are in more 
or less general agreement as to the living quality 
of the paintings of such men as Brush, Carlson, 
Davies, Manievich, Horatio Walker, Ernest 
Lawson, Maurice Fromkes, Robert Spencer, George 
Luks, Jonas Lie, Charles Hawthorne, Gifford Beal, 
Guy Pene Du Bois, Charles Sheeler, Charles De 
Muth, John Marin, John Sloan, Ernest Blumen- 
schein, Oscar Berninghaus, and Eugene Speicher, 


The purchase of paintings by the amateur 
has been facilitated by the recent organ- 
ization of a bureau which passes upon the 
authenticity of paintings. The bureau is 
controlled by the Association of Dealers 
in American Paintings, and any purchaser 
may have his works certified by the bureau 
through any member of the Association, to 
which all leading art dealers belong. Mr. 
McGarry concludes: 


One of the points so often overlooked in com- 
parisons of modern art with the work of the old 
masters is that the painters of bygone years were 
given every encouragement, at the first sign of 
genius or talent. As a matter of fact most of the 
really great paintings that we know as “Old Mas- 
ters” were painted on commission from some 
wealthy patron. 

Our business and industrial leaders of to-day are 
in the same financial position as the nobles of other 
centuries and other lands, and therefore it has beén 
frequently asserted they are under an obligation, 
patriotic, social and spiritual, to support American 
art. 





Golfers of Two Countries 


He is, for instance, very sociable in his 


LTHOUGH American influence on Brit- 


ish golf has become strong, the game 
as played in the two countries differs in 
many respects, says Mr. 
Bernard Darwin, grandson of 
Charles Darwin, the evolution- 
ist. Mr. ‘Darwin, a distin- 
guished golfer, and for many 
years regular golfing corre- 
spondent to the London Times, 
writes in the Adlantic Monthly 
for May. 

There is an essential differ- 
ence in spirit, aside from the 
more obvious differences in 
terms or manners, says Mr. 
Darwin: ‘It seems to me the 
American golfer is, in almost 
every respect, in the superla- 
tive degree as compared with 
his British brother.” 


GEORGE VON ELM 
(U.S. Amateur Champion, 1926) 


golf. At almost any club near London on 
a crowded week-end, most of the members 
will be found playing singles. 
Four-ball matches are probably 
not allowed, in fact, unless 
there is a second course to 
which they can be relegated. 
Not only do most Americans 
dislike to play a single, but 
they will, when they return 
from a four-ball match, com- 
pare their cards with other 
friends who have been play- 
ing in other matches. ‘The 
Britisher also talks about his 
rounds, but for the most part 
he is bored with keeping cards, 
and fallacious statements are 
considered part of the game, 
and never questioned. 
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In spite of his sociability, the American 
golfer is ‘almost diabolically energetic,” 
continues Mr. Darwin. He is greatly inter- 
ested in his score and passionately anxious 
to improve. The sociable inexpert British 
player is not deeply interested in his score 
and inclines to foursomes proper, that is, 
a match with four players but only two 
balls. He does not want his course to be 
a “fine test of golf” or a ‘championship 
course” but a pleasantly unexacting play- 
ground for himself and his kind. In 
America, obese and middle-aged players 
revel in difficulties, and strive to reduce their 
previous record from 115 to 112. On the 


matter of form, Mr. Darwin is particularly 
illuminating: 


I have been. very much struck, when visiting 
American courses, by the fact that the average 
golfer, even when he does not hit the ball very well, 
has yet something of an orthodox method of trying 
to do so. He is, in his humble way, a stylist . . . ; 
whereas his brother in England will often be seen 
trying in a way of his own, wholly prohibitive of 
success. . . . Of those who to-day play for their 
respective countries in the Walker Cup Match, the 
young Americans have all been coached in boyhood. 
No one watching the two teams can doubt which 
side hits the ball in the smoother, easier, and more 
orthodox style, and style tells its inevitable tale. 

So well and thoroughly have the best American 
golfers been coached that they seem to British eyes 
to play, one and all, in an extraordinarily uniform 
style. . . . It contains all those virtues which I 


























JESS SWEETSER 
(British Amateur Golf Champion, 1926) 


ROBERT T. (BOBBY) JONES, JR. 
(British and U. S. Open Golf Champion, 1926) 


may call the ‘‘copybook” virtues, the things that all 
learned writers have told us that we ought to do. 
The difference is that we do them sometimes and 
the young American golfer does them all the time, 
as if by second nature. The young Briton, if he were 
coached, might acquire that second nature also; 
but he is not coached. ... With a naturally 
athletic and keenly imitative boy, a little grounding 
goes a long way and gives him a foundation to his 
game for the rest of his life. The trouble with so 
many of our boys is that they do not get that little. 

Although Mr. Darwin has so far found in 
favor of the Americans, on the point of 
keeping score and of always holing out putts 
which cannot affect the match, purely for 
private satisfaction, he is adamant. Golf 
is, he maintains, primarily a match and not 
a scoring competition. “It is a little de- 
pressing to find our adversary more intent 
on beating his record than on beating us,” 
he writes. “It is likewise damping to play 
a four-ball match, to win it at the last hole, 
after a great struggle, to feel full of the spirit 
of comradeship toward our partner who has 
shared in this glorious exploit, and then to 
have him say to us, ‘You were 78, weren’t 
you? I was 77; I beat you by one shot.’” 
When the game was newer in England, Mr. 
Darwin recalls that scores were assiduously 
kept, but the practice was looked down upon 
by veteran Scots, to whom the game was not 
new, and Englishmen soon imitated them 
in this. 
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From the point of view of the general pleasantness 
of the game, I think we were right. From the point 
of view of ambition, we were probably wrong. The 
holing-out of short putts instead of pretending that 
one could have holed them is good discipline for 
a golfer’s soul, and a constant striving after a good 
score keeps him up to the mark. It does not accord 
so well, however, with a casual, friendly game. 


Perhaps the grcatest point in favor of the 
American golfer, in Mr. Darwin’s opinion, is 
his ability to combine light-heartedness 
with strenuous concentration: 


Britons know that Americans have a great power 
of “specializing” in, and taking pains over, games. 
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Wherefore, if they have not played against Ameri- 
cans, they are prone to think of them as gloomy, 
silent enemies with their minds set wholly on the 
ultimate goal. I who have played against them want 
to say that this picture is a false one, and that in fact 
they combine, in perfect proportions, cordiality 
and friendliness with what Mr. Horace Hutchinson 
once called an ‘“‘oathful desire for victory.” 


In spite of the fact that they came to 
conquer, the British have enjoyed the com- 
ing of the Americans. They have even 


- learned some of their songs, notably what 


Mr. Darwin calls that ‘superficially unre- 
fined” ‘hymn of friendship” entitled 
“Drunk last night, Drunk the night before.” 





MEDI“VAL French town is being 

built to house the students of the 
University of Paris, or, as it is more com- 
monly called, the Sorbonne. This student 
hamlet, covering seventy acres of ground 
on a high bluff overlooking Paris, bids 
fair to be one of the most attractive spots in 
the city, according to a report in the Educa- 
tional Review (New York) for May, and 
might well be included in the itineraries of 
our many readers who are doubtless going 
abroad this summer. 

The University of Paris, begun by Abe- 
lard in the twelfth century, is the oldest 
university in [Iurope. From its begin- 
nings as a small church school grown up 
around Notre Dame, with its teachers 
and groups of pupilsall accommodated on the 
Tle de la Cité, it has grown to an organization 
of twenty thousand students, not counting 
those in the agriculture and engineering 
schools, who must find accommodations 
as best they can in the rooming houses and 
pensions that honeycomb the Latin Quarter. 
These places are cheap and _ typically 
French, but they are often unhealthy, poorly 
heated and lighted, and offer none of the 
advantages of campus life. 

Thirty-five hundred of the students at the 
University are foreign, not only from other 
parts of Europe and from French colonies, 
but from the United States, Canada, Argen- 
tine, Cuba, and points east. 

The first effort made for the better accom- 
modation of these students was a gift of ten 
million francs for the erection of dormitories 
large enough to accommodate three hundred 
and fifty students, upon the sole condition 
that these houses be erected upon the old 


A New Town for Tourists to Visit 


fortifications of the Boulevard Jourdan, 
above the park Montsouris. This is the 
most sanitary quarter of the city because of 
its elevated position, and is easily accessible 
to the students because of a small electric 
railroad which takes them to college in 
fifteen minutes. 

In 1925 the City of Paris made the accept- 
ance of M. de la Meurthe’s gift possible by 
appropriating approximately seventy acres 
in the designated neighborhood. The idea 
is that on the bluff overlooking the city 
there shall arise a student town, known as 
“La Cité Universitaire,” providing the best 
conditions of physical and moral life. The 
artistic side of the project has received 
careful consideration, and the one unit now 
complete is a charming medieval French 
town, with turrets and gables copied from 
various periods. A central meeting hall 
rises in the center, with restaurant and 
dwellings about it in a great square. Both 
men and women are accommodated; every 
room is large, with big windows and running 
water, and the essentials of furniture are 
provided. 

When the work is complete there will be 
five units like the present one, each with 
restaurant and meeting hall, with one recrea- 
tion hall, with dance floors, gymnasium, and 
small music rooms, for all. Anathletic field 
for outside games will also be provided. 
Generous donations have come from various 
individuals, in some cases from govern- 
ments, providing for buildings to house tlie 
two hundred Belgian students, the fifty 
Canadians, the fifty Argentinians, etc. Dis- 
cussion is on foot about what is to be done 
for the thousands of American students. 
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Student self-government is already in 
operation; the list of rules and regulations is 
comfortably brief, and the remarkably low 
rate of six hundred francs (at present values 
$24) a month for room, heat, light, cleaning, 
food is very attractive to the student 
whose budget is limited. 


‘La Cité Universitaire” in its final form will be as 
cosmopolitan a group as can be found anywhere in 
Europe and will provide unparalleled opportunity 
for fraternization among students of all races. 

France gives credit for most of the ideas which she 
is here putting into operation to the United States 
where so much has been done along these lines, but 
I think she has surpassed us in the charm of the 
ensemble she has created. 





Notes About Science 


Legislation Against the Teaching of Evolution Fails 


SURVEY of the legislative season 

just ended discloses what appears to 
be an utter collapse, for the time being at 
least, of the drive to banish the teaching 
of evolution from American schools, writes 
Edwin E. Slosson in the Scientific Monthly 
(New York) for May. 

During the winter and spring no less 
than twelve State legislatures had anti- 
evolution bills brought before them, and 
not a single one was passed. In California, 
Delaware, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina and North Dakota, the bills 
did not even reach the floor of the house, but 
were disposed of in committee. In Missouri, 
considered a pivotal State by the funda- 
mentalist forces, the bill was rejected 82 to 
62. In West Virginia and Oklahoma, anti- 
evolution measures were flatly defeated. 

The fight began early and lasted late in 


Arkansas, where the bill passed the lower 
house, but was overwhelmingly rejected 
in the upper. In Alabama and South 
Carolina, a bill on the Tennessee model 
waits for decision until the next session. 
In Florida, whose legislature meets later 
than those of other States, a bill is still 
expected. Some years ago a resolution 
was passed condemning evolution, but this 
has not the force of law, and is universally 
ignored by teachers. Mr. Slosson says: 
Checked in their program of stopping the teach- 
ing of modern science by legislative action, the 
fundamentalists have adopted a new program, 
which may become the more formidable because 
it is so widely diffused. The ‘‘Supreme Kingdom,” 
founded by Edward Young Clark, formerly prom- 
inent in Ku Klux Klan circles, announces as part 
of its plan to operate through small local organiza- 
tions, endeavoring to prevent the employment of 
teachers who believe in evolution and to prevent 
the election of school officials who will hire them. 


The Latest in Television 


The overwhelming concept and the elab- 
orate apparatus of the television process 
evolved by the Bell Laboratories in New 
York under Dr. Herbert E. Ives, depends 
essentially upon the photoelectric cell, 
which consists of a film of potassium metal, 
in a vacuum tube, which gives a small 
electric current when light shines on it, 
says Mr. James Stokeley in the Science 
News Bulletin (Washington). 

The subject to be televisioned is illumi- 
nated with a tiny moving spot of light, 
which is picked up by a battery of large 
photoelectric cells. The transmitted pic- 
tures appear much like a half-tone in a 
pink newspaper, the pink color coming 
from glowing neon gas, a rare element 
found in the atmosphere. 


When the moving finger of light, a fiftieth of an 
inch in diameter, sweeps across the face, light is 
reflected to the sensitive photoelectric cells. By 
means of amplifiers, like those used in radio stations, 
the photoelectric cells’ tiny current, the electrical 
counterpart of the light, is magnified thousands of 
times. And when the spot of light reaches a dark 
part of the face—the pupil of the eye perhaps— 
and no light is reflected, no current flows from the 
cells to the amplifiers. 

Thus, the lights and shades of the face are trans- 
formed into a varying electric current, just as the 
ordinary telephone transmitter transforms the 
sounds of the voice into a pulsating current. 

The variations in current are translated by the 
neon tube at the receiving end back into light. 
Here the revolving disk again plays a part. The 
receiving disk, like the transmitting cne, moves 
so rapidly that the light appears to the person 
observing as a continuous surface, blended into a 
motion-picture of the sending scene. The individual 
changes from light to darkness and black to light 
may be over in twenty-five-thousandth of a second. 
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The Investigation of Cancer 


In the Nineteenth Century (London), at 
the request of its editor, Dr. William 
Cramer attempts to dissipate the many mis- 
conceptions about cancer, and to free it 
from some of the morbid sensationalism it 
at present enjoys. Dr. Cramer points out 
that as the result of fifty years of research 
the nature of the disease is known, and it 
is established that it can be cured by 
operative means in its early stages. This is 
the first of two articles, and does not include 
‘Dr. Cramer’s discussion of causes; concern- 
ing the nature, however, he says: 


Ina perfectly organized cell state imagine one single 
cell in a particular tissue—the skin, for instance, 
since it is most familiar—freeing itself from the 
restraint and control to which all the other cells 
are subjected. It begins to grow regardless of the 
needs and functions of the tissue to which it be- 
longs. It forms two, four, eight, sixteen cells, 
each of which has inherited from the parent cell 
its independence. After twenty such divisions, 
a single cell with a diameter of one-hundredth of a 


millimeter, so that it is only visible with a micro- 
sccpe, has given rise to a minute growth of the 
size of a pin’s head which can be seen and felt. 
The normal cells which surround it are at first 
pushed aside and crushed to death; the newly 
formed cells grow between them and thus spread 
through the normal tissue and infiltrate it. As a 
result of this process a swelling or tumor is formed. 

Cancer is at the beginning a local disease, and 
so long as it remains local it can be cured by surgical 
removal. Once the disease has spread to other 
parts, its course cannot be arrested. It is, theretore, 
of the greatest importance that cancer should be 
recognized while it is still in the early localized 
stage. Unfortunately, cancer spreads, as a rule, 
rapidly, so that the period of grace is short. More- 
over, cancer has no specific symptoms; there is no 
fever, no pain, not even a feeling of not being quite 
well. There is merely a small swelling which can 
be seen or felt if it happens to be in a superficial 
tissue or organ such as the skin, the tongue, or the 
breast. These are called ‘“‘accessible sites.” If, on 
the other hand, it affects an inaccessible site— 
that is to say, an internal organ such as the stomach 
—it is extremely difficult to recognize the disease, 
since even in such an organ it does not, as a rule, 
produce pain. 


Light Without Heat 


The production of light without heat, in 
plants and animals, has been the subject 
of much scientific study, in which results 
are at last being reached, says Ellsworth 
Bennett, writing in the Popular Science 
Monthly. Should the secret be fully dis- 
covered a far more efficient method of 
lighting would be evolved than the present 
incandescent lamp, over 98 per cent. of 
whose radiation is heat, as against 2 per 
cent. of light. Luminescence, or living 
light, has been proved by Dr. W. W. 
Coblentz of the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
to be 1oo per cent. efficient, containing 
nothing but visible light. 

All light is simply the part of radiant 
energy visible to our eyes. The ability of 
a plant or body to give out light is ex- 
plained by its possession of the faculty of 


converting rays of one wave length into 
rays of another, and visible, wave lengih. 
Substances such as silk, wool, bone, and 
many kinds of living matter have tle 
ability to convert invisible ultra-violet 
rays, of extremely short wave length, into 
visible fluorescent light. At Princeton, 
N. J., Dr. E. N. Harvey has collected a 
jar full of small grayish crumbs, once tiny 
crablike creatures who carried little light- 
ing plants in their bodies. The noteworthy 
thing about them is that, although long 
dead, the addition of water to the skeletons 
gives flashes of bluish-green light. Bac- 
teria, which give off light continuously, are 
the most useful for study of the many 
light-giving varieties of animals. Dr. 
Harvey estimates their efficiency as at least 
twice that of the ordinary lighting plant. 


A Spectacular Fire 


While many thousands watched the dis- 
play, the upper portion of the thirty-eight 
story tower of the Sherry-Netherlands 
Hotel not yet completed, at Fifth Avenue 
and 58th Street, New York City, burned 
spectacularly on the night of April 22, 
shooting off flaming brands and glowing 
timbers which fell like fireworks on all 


sides. A note on the peculiar dangers 
attending such fires, which are by no means 
uncommon in uncompleted skyscrapers, 
appears in Safety Engineering (New York). 
Frequently no adequate means for fire 
control are provided. The writer stresses 
the importance of such provision. Hoist- 
ing machinery which will be available and 
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safe for firemen, sufficient water pressure, 
and above all a wholly enclosed elevator 
suitable for carrying a sufficient extin- 
guisher, are essentials. 

This fire, which burned largely on the 
scaffolding on the outside of the building, 
constituted a serious menace to surrounding 
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buildings, vehicles, and persons from falling 
material. A broken gate valve made it 
impossible to reach the actual fire with 
water, and the fire department was forced 
to confine its activities to safeguarding the 
lower neighboring buildings where water 
power was available. 





Among the 


HILE an ever-increasing number of 

monthlies and weeklies strive fever- 
ishly to please an ever more sophisticated 
public, the quarterlies have for the most 
part gone serenely on their way, content in 
their reputation for the more solid virtues. 
As a group they undoubtedly represent the 
more meaningful element in the magazine 
world; theirs is a form peculiarly adapted 
to the scholarly record of thoughts and 
events, and as most of them are endowed, 
they may devote themselves to tendencies 
and occurrences which they consider worth- . 
while, regardless of the tastes of a general 
public which demands amusement and “hu- 
man interest.”” Compared with the fiction, 
home, or news magazines, their circulations 
are relatively small. In the more general 


quarterlies, here and in Great Britain, there 
is much to delight the ordinary reader. 

One of the oldest and best is the North 
American Revicw (New York), now edited 


by William Butler Mahony. For 112 
years the magazine has dealt editorially 
with world affairs, and has published 
articles to be depended upon for their schol- 
arliness, and their reflection of the trend of 
thought and happenings. The issue for 
March-April-May is primarily an economic 
one. The President of the New York Stock 
Exchange, Mr. E. H. H. Simmons, writes on 
the international aspects of the Stock Ex- 
change. Mr. Franklin Snow discusses the 
effects of the Panama Canal on the nation’s 
trade, particularly from the point of view of 
the transcontinental and western railroads, 
who have felt its competition most severely. 
A Britisher, H. E. Miller, looks at rubber. 
The Hon. James Couzens, United States 
Senator from Michigan, views with alarm 
the tendency toward unrestricted selling on 
the instalment basis. Rebuilding the in- 
dustrial cripple, Labor Banks, the relation 
of Church and State in Europe, little 
theaters, baseball, and Sherwood Anderson 
form other subjects for discussion. 


Quarterlies 


The Yale Review (New Haven, Conn.) is 
edited by Professor Wilbur Cross of Yale 
University and published by the Univer- 
sity’s press, but is otherwise a national 
quarterly, and one of the best. Its field is 
rather more literary than that of the North 
American, although each issue contains 
articles on important political, social, and 
economic problems. In the April to June 
number Arthur T. Hadley discusses princi- 
ples and methods of railway rate regulation. 
The possibility of forecasting weather well 
in advance, and so avoiding many hundred 
millions of dollars worth of damage, by 
study of the radiation of the sun and the 
properties of the atmosphere, is set forth by 
Charles G. Abbot. An essay by Amy Lowell 
on Walt Whitman’s influence on modern 
poetry is also published. In this and similar 
quarterlies, reviews of the more worth-while 
books of the season are featured. 

Generally grouped with the Yale Review 
is the Virginia Quarterly Review (Charlottes- 
ville, Va.), perhaps the most distinctive 
magazine of the South. An article by 
a Southerner on the economic and cultural 
effects of industrial expansion since the 
Civil War is unbiased, and significant 
therefore; this was summarized in the May 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS at some length. The 
“Sins of the Churches,” are defined by Ed- 
win Bjérkman who, as always, writes clearly 
and vividly. The South Atlantic Quarterly 
(Durham, N. C.) considers the advantages 
of “Long Time Programs for Agriculture.” 
In the Southwest Review (Dallas, Texas) 
appears an analysis of the economics of the 
cotton situation. 

With its April to June issue the Sewanee 
Review (Sewanee, Tenn.) springs to new life. 
Its editor, William S. Knickerbocker, con- 
tributes a delightful article, “‘ John Erskine: 
Enough of his Mind to Explain his Art.” 

There is also a pleasant description of the 
Grasmere Sports, a north of England fes- 
tival for sheep dogs, hounds and men. 








































The Qucrterly Review (London), one of the 
most distinguished of Britain’s general 
reviews, contained in its January issue one 
of the most searching and informative arti- 
cles about China which has appeared, and a 
statistical review of the position of modern 
Germany with relation to its agriculture, 
power production, rolling stock, iron and 
steel production, shipbuilding. We learn 
that Germany’s improvement since 1921 
has been phenomenal, in almost all cases ap- 
proximating the before-the-war level, and in 
a few, such as coal, lignite, and steel produc- 
‘tion, electrical power supply, and rolling 
stock, exceeds that of before the war. 

In the April issue the industrial outlook of 
France is favorably painted by George 
Peel. An active attack on the Labor Party 
is contributed by Noel Skelton. 

Any discussion of the Quarterly Review 
leads one to the Edinburgh Review, which 
shares the same editor-in-chief, Mr. Harold 
Cox, and many similar characteristics, 
notably the large number of articles based 
on one or more books, which are partly 
reviews, partly independent comment. In 
the April Edinburgh, which is one of the 
oldest and best of general English critical 
reviews, Professor Kennedy writes the politi- 


Of the more specialized quarterlies, per- 
haps the outstanding ones have to do with 
international matters. Foreign Affairs 
(New York) commands a prominent posi- 
tion in the field. It is published by the 
Council on Foreign Relations, and numbers 
many distinguished men on its editorial and 
advisory boards. In the spring issue Walter 
Lippmann, editor of the New York World, 
writes on “Vested Rights and Nationalism 
in Latin America.” Edward H. Hume, 
president of Yale-in-China, writes on 
“Young China.” Articles on the British 
Imperial Conference, India, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, disarmament misconceptions, com- 
parative naval strengths, Albania, the 
Philippines under the Jones Act, national 
‘rights in the Antarctic, tin, and pages of 
book reviews complete the issue. 

The Round Table (London) is a review of 
the politics and the economics of the British 
Commonwealth, a conservative and schol- 


arly publication, which finds place for inter- . 
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British Quarterlies 





Designedly International 


cal chapter of Canadian progress since its 
organization as a self-governing Dominion 
in 1867. Other subjects are Prayer-Book 
Revision, a history of the suppression of 
Suttee (the practice of burning wives and 
concubines with their master when he dies) 
in Native Indian States, the League of 
Nations as a too expensive and cumbersome 
machine; and British neglect of psychology. 
In this last, the author remarks: 

“The abounding prosperity of America 
arises from many contributing conditions,” 
writes the author. ‘‘ But there is one which 
stands out prominently and is as con- 
spicuously lacking in Great Britain, namely, 
the harmonious coéperation between man- 
agement and employees. . . .” The super- 
ficial explanation is good wages and no 
unemployment; the fundamental one, we 
are told, is the wide-spread consideration of 
psychological factors, the employment of 
personnel experts, etc. 

The Dublin Review (London), now in its 
ninetieth year, studies post-war Austria and 
its problems, particularly that of unemploy- 
ment; we learn that at the worst season of 
the year 300,000 of the population of 6,500,- 
ooo are unemployed, a rate far higher than 
prosperity can support. 


national as well as inter-Commonwealth 
topics. The March issue is concerned 
largely with the Imperial Conference of last 
fall, viewed as a whole, and from the points 
of view of Ireland, India, Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, and New Zealand. The chief 
economic and political questions in each of 
these countries at the present time are also 
severally considered. 

The character, purpose, and_ possible 
results of the Economic Conference of the 
League of Nations, which opened May 4, 
are outlined in the Round |Table. The 
lessons to be learned by the British from 
American industry; the relations of Britain 
and China, and of the United States and 
Nicaragua also form part of this issue. 

The appearance of two new reviews bear 
witness to growing international conscious- 
ness. L’Esprit International, or The Inter- 
national Mind (Paris), has brought out its 
second issue. This magazine, partly in 
French and partly in English, is issued under 
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the auspices of the Carnegie Foundation for 
International Peace, of which Nicholas 
Murray Butler is the director. Ex-Chancellor 
Wirth of Germany discusses the significance 
to Europe, of the principles and strategic 
position of the middle party in Germany 
today, which aims at the establishment of 
the German Republic on a sound basis and 
in its proper place among the nations of 
Europe. Jules Cambon discusses the rise of 
a new and more international diplomacy. 
Count Sforza essays to present the European 
political policy of the Roman Catholic 
Church. A chronicle of the international 
happenings of the three-months’ period, the 
text of recent international documents, 
book and magazine reviews are features of 
this very dignified and significant magazine. 

The second newcomer in the field is issued 
by Felix Valyi at the League of Nations, 
Geneva, and is entitled The Review of Na- 
tions, “an organ for pan-humanism and 
spiritual freedom.” One of Europe’s lead- 
ing Orientalists writes on the Soul of China; 
France’s relations with China are consid- 
ered, and Mr. Kawakami, who has con- 
tributed to the REvIEW oF REVIEWS, 
writes on the Chinese Revolution from the 
Japanese point of view. 
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The Asiatic Review (London) compre- 
hends such a large field as to fit suitably in 
this international grouping, particularly 
while world attention is centered in the 
East as it is to-day. The spring number 
includes material on China, Pan-Islamism, 
many Indian problems, including that of the 
Indians in South Africa against whom 
recent legislation has been passed. An 
essay by Stanley Rice analyzes the yellow 
peril of to-day, not as “any fear of millions 
of the race sweeping across Europe. . ., 
not in alarm for the prosperity of trade.. ., 
not even in the dominance of Soviet Russia 
and all that it implies, but in the destruction 
of all that has hitherto characterized Chi- 
nese civilization, and the adoption of new and 
untried theories calculated to upset the 
equilibrium of the world.” 

The Review of the Churches, edited by Sir 
Henry Lunn, is, although published in 
London, of a truly international nature. 
The spring number devotes several edi- 
torial paragraphs and two articles to Prayer 
Book Revision, of which we wrote in the 
May Review or Reviews. The position 
taken by Rome in the recent marriage annul- 
ments, which caused such unfavorable press 
comment, is reviewed and criticised. 





Spanish and South American Reviews 


In this 
Ugarte, the well-known Argentine writer, 
in a letter addressed to the youth of Latin 
America, exclaims: 


When our officials speak to us of the Giant of the 


EXT in importance to discussion of 
LN historical subjects closely related to 
religion in the Spanish-American reviews, 
comes the question of the relation between 
the United States and the Latin-American 
countries. Almost every Latin-American 
newspaper for the past eight months has 
carried a special section entitled ‘“ Yankee 
Imperialism,” in which appears the news 
from Nicaragua, Mexico,and Panama. The 
same tendency is reflected in the monthly 
and quarterly reviews by the prominence 
given to many articles on the question. 
Among the most important of recent articles 
are two which appeared in Social (Havana, 
Cuba), and in Nosotros, the leading Argen- 
tine review, published in Buenos Aires. 
Contrary to most discussions of this sub- 
ject, these two articles recognize that the 
United States is not alone responsible for 
the plight in which Latin-American coun- 
tries find themselves. Blame is also at- 
tached to the short-sighted politicians who 
presided over the destiny of the several 


republics. connection Manuel 


North they confess a tragic mistake. They were 
the ones who created the Giant of the North when 
they abandoned to foreign banks and companies 
everything which represented the future develop- 
ment of their country. They were the ones who 
created the Giant of the North when, in a continent 
divided by race, language, and vitality, they dis- 
dained every move for unity. 


A similar note is struck in José G. An- 
tuna’s review of a book by Arturo Cap- 
devila, entitled ‘Para los Horizontes de 
América.” 

Recall to these people that before the appearance 
of the terrible “‘monster’’ who despoils, there ap- 
peared and grew strong through begging gestures 
those who first sold their own conscience and then 
turned to traffic with their country. 

Manuel Ugarte suggests a solution of the 
problem through a series of international 
reforms among the Latin-American coun- 
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tries: reciprocal citizenship; equivalent edu- 
cational systems; a homogeneous financial 
program; and mutua! understanding and 
frfendship brought about by the immediate 
pacific settlement of petty differences, such 
as boundary disputes. On the other hand, 
Capdevila not only advocates Latin-Amer- 
ican unity and economic reform, but also 
suggests less fear of and a better under- 
standing of the United States through 
intellectual intercourse, such as, for ex- 
ample, the sending of regular student delega- 
tions to the various educational centers of 
the North. 

Throughout both articles, however, the 
same appeal is constantly made to the 
youth of Latin America: ‘Interest your- 
selves in the politics of your country; 
strive for honesty in government, and for 
unity in Latin America.” 


Ibero-Americanism 


_ _ What was initially a movement for a 
closer relationship between the mother 
country, Spain, and Spanish America— 
Spanish-Americanism—was_ extended in 
1922 to cover Portugal and Brazil—Ibero- 
‘Americanism. Since 1910 various phases of 
this subject have been discussed and re- 
discussed in Spanish, Portuguese, and Latin- 
American papers. Some consider this move- 
ment primarily of political significance, 
as a weapon with which to fight “ Yankee 
Imperialism”; while others view it as an 
effort to strengthen the ties between the 
older civilizations of Spain and Portugal 
and the younger countries to whom they 
imparted their vitality and for whom they 
sacrificed their glory. 

An exposition of the latter view-point 
is found in a speech delivered by the 
eminent Spanish statesman, Antonio Fabra 
Rivas, before the Ibero-American Union 
,of Madrid, and published in Cuba Con- 
tempordnea (Havana, Cuba). Sr. Rivas 
points out that, while most of the European 
countries, concentrated within their own 
frontiers, were expanding intellectually, 
elaborating new ideas, discovering new 
inventions, and building a new civilization, 
Spain and Portugal were expanding physi- 
cally. Now, however, while the other 
nations of Western Europe, attacked by 
imperialism and the desire for colonies, are 
trying to expand, Spain has only one pre- 
occupation—that of concentrating within 
herself in order to find her true genius and 
understand her own destiny. That she 
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may do this, the off-shoots of her old 
civilization must be brought together in 
some way for the working out of an Ibero- 
Americanism, and Sr. Rivas, in his en- 
thusiasm for the League of Nations, believes 
that to be the organization through which 
all Ibero-American countries should come 
together to work out theircommon problems. 
A concrete effort toward Ibero-American- 
ism is found in the Ibero-American Inter- 
national Exposition to be held in Seville, 
from October, 1928, to June, 1929. The 
general plan of the exposition is described 
in an illustrated article appearing in the 
April number of the Bulletin of the Pan- 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 


Other Subjects 


Another article of general interest in the 
month’s reviews is an interpretation of the 
reasons for anti-American feeling in Europe. 
According to Carlos Wiesse, in the Mercurio 
Peruano (Lima, Peru), the United States 
is disliked by all countries in Europe because 
of its position as a creditor nation. France 
has a special grievance in that had it not 
been for the interference of President Wil- 
son, her present relations with Germany 
would be very different and her economic 
condition much improved; England sees 
in the United States a rival to be feared 
even more than was pre-war Germany; 
Italy remembers President Wilson’s op- 
position to her territorial expansion, and 
the immigration law which aggravates her 
problem of surplus population; and Russia, 
of course, chafes at the non-recognition 
policy of the United States and at her own 
inability to secure much-needed capital 
for her industries. 

Many other articles merit brief reviews, 
but it is only possible to mention a few. 

The problem of the stimulation of Euro- 
pean immigration to Venezuela as a means 
of counteracting Yankee imperialism is 
discussed in Cultura Venezolana (Caracas). 

Cuba Contempordénea carries an admirable 
bibliography of works by Cuban colored 
authors, compiled by Carlos M. Trelles. 
This shows that during the seventy years of 
slavery (1815-1885) there were only fifty- 
three works produced by twenty-five au- 
thors; while in the forty years since slavery 
165 authors wrote 349 works—over six 
times as many as in the slavery years. 

The Brazilian-American Review (Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil) devotes its entire issue to 
present conditions in the State of Sao Paulo. 
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Science, Industry, and the Business of Living 


Exploring the Universe. By Henshaw Ward. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 356 pp. 


The sub-title of this book, ‘‘The Incredible Dis- 
coveries of Recent Science,”’ assuredly expresses the 
general attitude toward many of the announced 
results of modern research. Especially is this true of 
astronomy, to which the author’s first chapter is 
devoted. In geology, physics, biology, and mathe- 
matics, the recent discoveries are hardly less ‘‘in- 
credible,” and in these several fields of investigation 
Mr. Ward gives readable accounts of what has been 
learned since 1900. 


The Romance of Chemistry. By William 
Foster. The Century Company. 484 pp. IIl. 


An excellent popular account of the old and new 
alchemy. Written primarily for the layman, the 
book assumes no previous knowledge of chemistry 
on the part of the reader. The phrasing of the title 
is fully justified; the story of no science has been 
more truly infused with the element of romance. 
The wonder tales of the ancient alchemists have been 
equaled by the laboratory discoveries of our own 
time. The author of this work is Professor of Chem- 
istry at Princeton. 


By Ernest L. Bogart and 
Longmans, Green, and Com- 


Modern Industry. 
Charles E. Landon. 
pany. 603 pp. IIL. 


A new book in a field not before systematically 
covered by any text-book. Written by scientific 
economists, it is not theoretical, but descriptive. 
On the other hand, although it deals with many 
subjects in the domain of technology, it is not tech- 
nical in its method of treatment. It does the busi- 
ness man a good turn by explaining the industrial 
processes that produce the goods in which he trades. 
It supplies for the student a useful introduction to 
economic principles. Altogether a most helpful 
and stimulating volume. 


Your House: How to Finance, Plan, Build, 
Remodel, and Keep up a Home. _ By John R. 
McMahon. Minton, Balch, and Company. 317 
pp. IIl. 


A book of practical directions dealing with ma- 
terials and methods in building and giving full de- 
tails as to the planning of a “livable” house from 
cellar to attic. One will find here, if not a complete 
answer, at least very helpful suggestions in reply to 
almost every question that can arise in connec- 
tion with the building of a house. One feature of 
special interest is the section on remodeling an old 
house. The author seems to have had especially in 
mind the person who has from five thousand to ten 
thousand dollars to invest in a home. 


Principles of Rural Sociology. By Gustav A. 
Lundquist and Thomas Nixon Carver. Ginn and 
Company. 492 pp. 

The political campaign of next year is likely to 
emphasize with greater stress than ever before 
particular social problems of those who live on farms. 
A text-book of the principles of rural sociology has 
been prepared by Professor Lundquist of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and Professor Carver, who 
holds the chair of political economy at Harvard. 
The aim of these authorities is to show how rural 
conditions have come to be what they are, and that 
question must, of course, be answered before we are 
in a position to decide how these conditions may be 
bettered. For the benefit of both farm dwellers 
and the people who live in the cities, the book offers 
frequent comparisons with urban centers. These 
are instructive and give the reader some basis for 
intelligent judgment as to the present conditions of 
rural life. 


Recent Developments in the Socia! Sciences. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 437 pp. 


The social sciences covered in this book are 
sociology, anthropology, psychology, cultural ge- 
ography, economics, political science, and history. 
A specialist contributes each of a series of chapters 
arranged under these heads. 


Industrial and Commercial South America. 


By Annie S. Peck. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
500 pp. 

A revised edition of the work that has for several 
years been accepted as the standard book in its field. 
Miss Peck won her fame as a mountain climber in 
South America, having achieved the highest altitude 
on this hemisphere yet reached by a North Ameri- 
can. The information given in her book is accurate, 
concisely put, and up to date. Exporters, importers, 
and manufacturers in the United States can make 
good use of it in promoting trade with our South 
American neighbors. 


Tips for Traveling Salesmen. By Herbert N. 
Casson. R. C. Forbes Publishing Company. 
152 pp. 

Perhaps the ‘‘traveling man’’ no longer occupies 
as big a place, relatively, as he once held in the busi- 
ness world. Yet he still flourishes and no doubt he 
still gives his employer cause to worry over his 
expense account. The wonder is that no manual of 
instruction was ever before prepared for his especial 
use. Mr. Casson has risen to the opportunity most 
creditably. To the layman, however, one chapter 
seems almost superfluous. It is entitled, ‘Don’t 
Take ‘No’ for a Final Answer”! 
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Some Victorians and Their Successors 


The Last Victorians. By Arthur A. Baumann. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 315 pp. IIl. 


Mr. Baumann is not a very old man, yet somehow 
he has managed in his lifetime to know personally 
most of the men of literary fame or in public life 
who contributed to the greatness of Queen Victoria’s 
reign at its best. Beaconsfield, Salisbury, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Parnell, Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge, Trollope, Jowett, and many others pass 
in review across his pages. His book is really a sur- 
vey of Nineteenth Century England at the cul- 
minating point. 


Trumpets of Jubilee. By Constance Mayfield 
Rourke. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 459 pp. Il. 
We had Victorians on this side of the Atlantic 
and it must be admitted that they were quite as 


picturesque as their British contemporaries. ‘‘Trum- 
pets of Jubilee” oddly associates five of these 


American worthies: the three Beechers—Henry“ 


Ward, Harriet, and Lyman—with Horace Greeley 
and P. T. Barnum! Every member of the group 
has had his life story published more than once— 
Greeley and Barnum recently. It is not new 
biography that Miss Rourke offers, so much as 
interpretation of facts already known. The ‘five 
historical characters that she has selected for treat- 
ment have at least this in common—they were all 
New England born. 


An Aide-de-Camp of Lee. Edited by Maj.- 
Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 317 pp. III. 


The late Col. Charles Marshall, a direct descen- 
dant of the Chief Justice and a practising lawyer at 
Baltimore when the Civil War broke out, became 
in 1862 military secretary on General Lee’s staff. 
His papers, including the reports of important 
operations prepared by Colonel Marshall for Gen- 
eral Lee’s signature, together with much additional 


material bearing on the Confederate commander’s . 


campaigns, are included in this volume, annotated 
by the distinguished author of ‘‘ Robert E. Lee, the 
Soldier.” The book is a real contribution to Civil 
War history from the Confederate viewpoint. 
Colonel Marshall gives the fullest account thus far 
published of the supposed misunderstanding of 
orders on the part of the cavalry leader “Jeb” 
Stuart that resulted in Lee’s fighting the battle of 
Gettysburg without having his full force available, 
except on the third day. Another interesting feature 
of the book is the account of the surrender at 
Appomattox, of which Colonel Marshall was an eye- 
witness. 


The Texas Ranger. By James B. Gillett, in 
collaboration with Howard R. Driggs. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company. 232 pp. III. 


“Another redskin bites the dust” in this brief 
story—several of them, in fact. Captain Gillett 
pictures the life of those unique guardsmen of our 
southwestern frontier, the Texas Rangers, as he saw 
it and lived it; for he was an officer of the organiza- 


tion for six years. The qualities demanded in that 
service—resourcefulness and courage, especially— 
make the Texas Ranger an outstanding hero for 
boys. The dime novel hero need not monopolize 
such attributes. 


Riata and Spurs: the Story of a Lifetime Spent 
in the Saddle as Cowboy and Detective. Py 
Charles A. Siringo. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 


290 pp. Ill. 


Charlie Siringo’s own story of forty adventurous 
years in the great open spaces. It would be hard to 
find a novel or movie film condensing more dare- 
devil episodes or hairbreadth escapes than are 
related in this simple and modest record of one 
man’s life in the West. Indeed it is more than an 
autobiography; for it pictures the border in its days 
of stress and lawlessness with a vividness that 
cannot be attained in ordinary historical writing. 
It gives us the West of the closing nineteenth cen- 
tury in epitome. - 


George Eliot and Her Times. By Elizabeth S. 


Haldane. D. Appleton and Company. 326 pp. 


Miss Haldane studies the genius of George Eliot 
in its relation to the Victorian era from the impartial 
vantage point of the present day, and in the light of 
much new material. The result is a convincingly 


just appraisal of one of the truly great figures of 


what was, for all the ridicule of the present day, 
a rarely creative period. In spite of an universally 
conceded place among the classics and an unflagging 
host of readers, George Eliot’s work is most illumi- 
nated and illuminating when considered in the light 
of her times. Her novels are among the first, and 
still among the best, of the psychological novels; 
no one has ever made more loving use than she of her 
neighbors, particularly when they were everyday 
country people. Aside from a new appreciation of 
her genius, the woman herself emerges—the Maggie 
Tolliver of “‘The Mill on the Floss,” the stormy, 
egotistical yet humble writer, who found the suit- 
able conditions for the flowering of her genius as the 
companion of George Henry Lewes. 


Main Currents in American Thought: The 
Colonial Mind, 1620-1800 (Vol. I.): The Ro- 
mantic Revolution in America, 1800-1960. 
(Vol. II.). By Vernon Louis Parrington. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. Vol. I, 431 pp.; Vol. II, 515 pp. 


Everyone who reads the Beard book on American 
civilization (reviewed elsewhere in this number) 
will do well to examine in connection with it Pro- 
fessor Parrington’s work, which traverses in part the 
same ground. In the volume dealing with ‘The 
Colonial Mind” a field is entered which in the past 
has been intensely cultivated by only a few American 
writers. Professor Parrington’s aim and method 
should not be confused with those of the literary 
historian as he is generally known.. ‘‘ Main Currents 
in American Thought” shows how the _ ideas 
characteristic of our people have flowered in our 
literature, but the ideas themselves—not the 
literary vehicle—are the central theme. Thus the 
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author is concerned with the politics and economics 
of our national development quite as much as with 
the purely esthetic features. He presents a series 
of biographies exemplifying the advance of thought 
from generation to generation. 


American Literature: Texts selected and edited 
by Robert Shafer. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
1304 PP. 

A selection of representative authors. The editor 
apportions the space at his disposal—about 1400 
double-column pages—with a view to including as 
many selections as possible from writers of the 
first rank. This results inevitably in the omission 
of many minor authors. A high level of excellence 
in the texts, rather than mere inclusiveness, is the 
end sought and in a fair degree attained. 


A History of Europe and the Modern World, 
1492-1914. By R. B. Mowat. Oxford University 
Press: American Branch. 432 pp. Il. 


A modern history written from the European 
point of view and yet recognizing the fact (as 
historians have not always done) that what happens 
in one part of the world ‘intimately affects every 
other part.”’ The illustrations, of which there are 
about 80, were chosen with rare judgment, chiefly 
from contemporary sources, by Mr. John Johnson, 
printer to Oxford University. 


The Bridge to France. By Edward N. Hurley. 
Philadelphia: J.B.Lippincott Company. 352pp. Ill. 


Mr. Hurley, who was the war-time chairman of 
the Shipping Board, has an unusual story to tell in 
this book—a story that has never before been fully 
brought before the public. We all remember some- 
thing of the tremendous efforts made by the Govern- 
ment during the war in the conceiving and building 
of steel, wooden, and concrete ships, but few of us 
have any conception of the enormous difficulties 
that had to be overcome or the range of the problems 
that confronted the members of the Shipping Board. 
All these are described in detail by Mr. Hurley in 
this account of a government enterprise that 
affected directly or indirectly almost every activity 
of the war as conducted by the Allies. 
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James Bryce. By H.A.L. Fisher. Macmillan. 


Vol. 1, 372 pp. Vol. II, 368 pp. Il. 


An admirable biography of the late British 
Ambassador to the United States and author of 
“The American Commonwealth,” based upon his 
letters and diaries. More extended comment 
appears on page 642 of this Review. 


The Rise of American Civilization. By Charles 
A. Beard and Mary R. Beard. Vol. I. The Agri- 
cultural Era. Vol. II, The Industrial Era. Mac- 
millan. Vol. I, 824 pp. Vol. II, 828 pp. 


An interpretation of our background and of our 
present-day life. This work, written by a well- 
known historian, in codperation with his wife, 
gives in concise form the whole story of America’s 
political, social, artistic, literary, and religious de- 
velopment. A more extended review appears on’ 
page 642. 


Reforging America. By Lothrop Stoddard. 


Scribner’s. 400 pp. 
[See page 644.] 


Fascism. By Giuseppe Prezzolini. Translated 
by Kathleen Macmillan. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. 217 pp. 

Englishmen and Americans not a few having 
attempted to picture the reign of Mussolini in 
Italy, perhaps it is just as well to give an Italian 
opportunity to explain in some detail what the 
régime of Fascism has meant to his country. Signor 
Prezzolini seems in some ways especially well 
qualfied to interpret current Italian politics to the 
foreigner. He writes dispassionately, quite without 
rancor, if not absolutely free from bias. He does a 
real service, so far as American readers are con- 
cerned, by showing how the term “party,” in. 
politics, has an entirely different meaning in Italy 
from the one that pertains to it in our democracy, 
and how history and geography have made the 
background for the Italian scene as we know it 
to-day. The author completed the work in 1924. 
Miss Macmillan, the translator, appends a chapter 
covering the developments of 1925-26. 





International Relations 


France and America. By André _ Tardieu. 


Houghton, Mifflin Company. 320 pp. 


A book distinguished for its freedom from senti- 
ment and cant. Unlike most attempts to smooth 
out the points of conflict between the two peoples, 
M. Tardieu’s book begins with a frank, straight- 
forward statement of the actual differences and con- 
trasts of temperament. This French publicist’s 
first thought is that the foremost need of the two 
countries is that they should understand each other. 
The book was written primarily for French readers. 
It was intended to acquaint them with the United 
States, and it was thought that this portrayal of 
American characteristics, especially interesting from 
the American view-point, together with an au- 
thoritative account of Franco-American relations, 





Colonial Government 


entitled the work to American circulation. It was 
therefore published simultaneously in both coun- 
tries. M. Tardieu hardly needs introduction to 
American readers, since his services during the war 
as French High Commissioner to the United States 
made his personality known to thousands of Amer- 
ican citizens at home and abroad. 


China and the Powers. By Henry Kittredge 
Norton. The John Day Company. 276 pp. 


Just what is the present Chinese Republic and 
what makes it valid? What are the actual and po- 
tential relations of the nations of the world with 
that republic? These are among the pertinent 
questions raised by Mr. Norton in this book. 
He gives a rapid survey of Chinese politics in the 
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recent past and estimates the more important 
tendencies now observable in the national life. 
Mr. Norton has spent much time in China, has been 
years in formulating his conclusions, and in the 
summer of 1926 was chairman of the conference on 
“The Chinese Republic and the Powers” at the 
Williamstown Institute of Politics. He has written 
a forceful and thought-compelling analysis of the 
Chinese situation. 


The Revolt of Asia. By Upton Close. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 339 pp. 


Mr. Josef Washington Hall (Upton Close), 
American traveler and publicist, puts out this warn- 
ing to the white people of the world that the 
end of their dominance in the Far East is at hand. 
He asks to be accepted as a reporter, not as a 
prophet, and he bases his whole argument on what 
he has actually seen in Asia. An acute observer, 
he gives a graphic account of the situation as he 
sees it. 


Ten Years of War and Peace. By Archibald 
Cary Coolidge. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 284 pp. 


An important section of the American reading 
public has come to expect from the editor of Foreign 
Affairs (New York) wise and sane expressions on 
all phases of America’s international relations. 
During the past ten years the level-headedness and 
clear insight of Professor Coolidge have been 


frequently put to the test in the discussion of world - 
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problems.. This book is made up of ten of his 
articles which show how well the test has been met. 


Statesmanship or War. By John McAuley 
Palmer. Doubleday, Page & Co. 250 pp. 


An able plea for the adoption by the United 
States of the Swiss military system. General 
Palmer points out that whereas the Swiss must 
have one trained citizcn-soldier in every thirteen 
persons, we need only one in every 230. . To 
satisfy our ratio we are not compelled to resort to 
universal and compulsory training and service, as 
the Swiss are obliged to do. We can do it by 
voluntary training and service. Former Senator 
Wadsworth of New York, long chairman of the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee, pays a remark- 
able tribute to General Palmer for his part in 
drafting the National Defense Act of 1920. That 
enactment embodies many of his ideas. 


Berbers and Blacks. By David Prescott Bar- 
rows. The Century Company. 267 pp. IIl. 


Professor Barrows of the University of California, 
a man with ten years’ experience as an American 
colonial administrator in the Philippines, has 
recently spent an extended vacation in West Africa, 
visiting the French, British, and Belgian outposts of 
civilization. His impressions of Morocco, Timbuk- 
tu, and the Western Sudan are included in this 
volume. They have the value of the matured con- 
clusions formed by a trained and traveled observer, 
acquainted with problems of race adjustment on 
more than one continent. 





History of Music 


The Story of Music. By Paul Bekker. Trans- 
lated by M. D. Herter Norton and Alice Kortschak. 
W. W. Norton and Company. 277 pp. 

Among the first of the publications of William 


Norton and Company is a history of music which is’ 


far from a collection of dates, musical forms, and 
biographical material about composers. Mr. Bek- 
ker, who is a well-known biographer of both Wagner 
and Beethoven, attempts here to show us the part 
played by music in ‘“‘the great life process of man- 
kind.” It is a story of the forces which brought 
forth and controlled the music of different ages; it is 
a history of change; an attempt to show the reader 
how to look at the facts of musical history. Mr. 
Bekker points out first of all that the music of no 
one period is better or worse than another. Musical 
history is not one of development, but of transforma- 
tion, in accordance with the nature and culture of 
the people and the materials at hand. The chapter 
divisions are illuminating. Following an intro- 
ductory chapter, the music of the Greeks; then 
Gregorian Music—First to Tenth Centuries; 
Polyphony; The Netherlands; Polyphonic and 
Harmonic Music; Instrumental Harmony; The 
Italians; Bach and Handel; theirsuccessors; Haydn; 
Gluck; Mozart; Beethoven; Early Romanticism— 
Weber and Schubert; National Romanticism; 
Wagner, Verdi, Bizet; Late Romanticism; and 
Modern Trends. 


The Passing Show. By Henry Russell. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 304 pp. II. 


This is a book of recollections of famous singers 
written by a man who after a career in London as a 
vocal teacher became in a few years an impresario 
known on two continents. He was director of opera 
at Covent Garden in London and later at the Boston 
Opera House. 


Analytic Symphony Series. Edited by Percy 
Goetschius, Mus. Doc. No. 1: Symphony No. 6 
in G. By Franz Joseph Haydn. No. 2: Symphony 
No. 48 in G Minor. By Wolfgang A. Mozart. No. 
3: Symphony No. 5 in C Minor. By Ludwig Van 
Beethoven. No. 4: Symphony in B Minor. By 
Franz Schubert. Boston: Oliver Ditson Company. 


Each number in this symphony series has a brief 
biography of the composer, a critical note, and an 
explanatory preface. Splendid paper and printing 
make the music itself a joy to read. An interesting 
portrait of the composer accompanies each sym- 
phony. The critical notes and explanatory prefaces 
are invaluable for the amateur, placing the work at 
hand in relation to the composer’s other works, 
estimating in exact, but not too technical, musical 
terms its contribution to musical history, and the con- 
tributions of musical.history to its own composition. 





BOOKS TO READ IN SUMMER 


Other Books 


The Case of Sacco and Vanzetti. By Felix 
Frankfurter. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


120 pp. 


In the six years of its duration the Sacco-Vanzetti 
murder case in Massachusetts has attained inter- 
national fame without adding to the repute of our 
methods of procedure in criminal trials. In this 
little book a member of the Harvard Law Faculty, 
a trained counsellor at the American bar, analyses 


the evidente on which conviction of the two Italians, - 


was obtained in r92r and that on which is based 
the demand for a new trial. The reader may 
draw his own conclusions as to the merit. of that 
demand. 


Getting out the Vote. By Harold F. Gosnell. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 140 pp. 


An account of a Chicago experiment in the 
stimulation of voting. Hardly was the book off 


of the Month 


the press, before the mayoralty election in Chicago 
afforded an impressive instance of ‘“‘getting out the 
vote” on a large scale. It is evident that the 
present Mayor knows a thing or two about that 
subject, even without the aid of university rescarch. 


Answer This One: Questions for Everybody. 
Compiled by Franklin P. Adams (F. P. A.) and 
Harry Hansen. Edward J. Clode, Inc. 192 pp. 


A handbook of questions and answers about al- 
most everything—“ brilliant, stimulating facts and 
ideas piled up in glorious confusion,” shouts the 
publisher’s jacket. Trust the columnists, F. P. A. 
and Harry Hansen, of the New York World, for 
stimulating ideas, and facts, too, if you check 
them up. We saw what was meant by “‘confusion” 
when we came to the statement that Edwin M. 
Stanton was Lincoln’s Secretary of State (p. 156). 
Where was William H. Seward those days? Ansver 
this one! 





BOOKS TO READ IN SUMMER 


(= of the few tunes we mastered at an early age 
was “‘ Ting-a-ling-a-ling, don’t you hear the bell 
ring? First a plumber, then a drummer, selling 
books to read in summer...” It was perhaps 
from this early triumph that we acquired the settled 
idea that summer reading differs from winter read- 
ing, or even, for that matter, from spring reading. 
Be warned of this in the following selection. 

Our ideal for summer fiction is completely ful- 
filled by Edna Ferber’s ‘“‘Mother Knows Best,” 
recently issued by Doubleday, Page and Company. 

If you have forgotten, because of her late pre- 
occupation with the novel form, that Edna Ferber 
can write short stories, you have only to read this 
collection. The stories are superficial, but alive; 
they are brilliantly readable. Miss Ferber’s choice 
of detail is unerring. She is at once romantic and 
a realist, says Louis Kronenberger, as most of us are, 
and here is our chance to eat our cake and have it 
too. “‘They are short stories in the best American 
manner,” says Miss Butcher in the Chicago Tribune, 
“excellently built, skillfully told, with just the flavor 
of surprise which led her early admirers to declare 
that she had inherited the mantle of O. Henry.” 


Living Up to Their Reputations 

The backbone of the fiction season is, as always, 
the work of established novelists. From Great 
Britain during the past month has come Virginia 
Woolf’s “‘To the Lighthouse” (Harcourt, Brace), 
the story of an English family living in the Hebrides. 
“Virginia Woolf can create like no other writer an 
atmosphere. of cultivated English domesticity .. . 
she can portray as no other living writer can these 
charming modern intellectual women. ... ” says 
Mary Colum in Books. Arnold Bennett’s “The 
Woman Who Stole Everything” (Doran) is a col- 
lection of short stories each one of which, like Miss 
Ferber’s, contains the plot of a full novel. “By next 
fall they will be forgotten,” says a Times reviewer, 
“but all summer they should have their place in the 
inevitable hammock. They are clever, keen, lively. 


It is undoubtedly stretching it a bit to include 
Michael Arlen among our “‘established novelists,” 
and yet people have just begun to stop talking about 
“The Green Hat,” published three years ago. They 
will talk even harder about his latest, “‘ Young Men 
in Love” (Doran), according to Fanny Butcher of 
the Chicago Tribune. ‘It is everything that made 
‘The Green Hat’ popular, only just a little more so. 
The difference between them is that Mr. Arlen has 
gone even farther from his early days of fine writing 
(as in the ‘London Venture’) and even farther into 
the sort of platinum-plated sophistication of his great 
success.” ‘‘Clever, smart, glittering,” says Mary Ross. 
It is universally described as highly entertaining, 
and undoubtedly the best seller of the summer. 

“This is my idea of a significant novel,” writes 
Bellamy Partridge, editor of Bookchat, concerning 
Olive Schreiner’s posthumously published ‘From 
Man to Man” (Harper’s). It is incomplete, but as 
the Winged Victory is incomplete, he continues. 
“Parts of this novel shout their greatness... ” 


The American Scene 

We turn to James Boyd’s “Marching On” with 
pleasure and satisfaction. As in ‘‘ Drums,” his novel 
of the revolutionary period, Mr. Boyd takes his 
history seriously. ‘‘Marching On” is a thorough 
recreation of the period of the Civil War. Mr. 
Boyd’s hero, James Fraser, was the son of a Carolina 
farmer; he was not a slave owner (four-fifths of the 
white population of the South’ were not); he and the 
men like him fought from local patriotism and fear 
of free negro competition; what they got out of it was 
some sort of equality with the rich planters. What 
James Fraser in particular got out of it was the right 
to associate with a daughter of the gentry. 

Another representative of the historical novel is 
Gertrude Atherton’s ‘‘ Immortal Marriage” (Boni and 
Liveright), which is a story of Aspasia and Pericles, 
two great figures in Athenian history. ‘For the 
great host who appreciate literary art and story 
telling skill, but who won’t sacrifice everything for 
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them, who demand a real narrative, color, action, 
suspense—for them Mrs. Atherton,” wrote Grant 
Overton not long ago. 

Donn Byrne’s “Brother Saul” (Century), which 
is, by the way, a best seller, is a life of St. Paul, 
brilliantly written. 

“As It Was” (Harper), by H. T., has been aptly 
characterized as “naked matrimony,” but such 
lovely nakedness that a sense of exaltation comes to 
the reader. It is a spiritual little biography of 
a poetical love which has been most favorably 
received by all but Boston. “If its words offend,” 
says the Saturday Review, “the fault is in the mind 
of the reader.” 

The third volume of Romain Rolland’s “The Soul 
Enchanted,” this one called ‘‘Mother and Son” 
(Holt), has appeared. It covers the war period and 
young Marc’s dangerous years, from thirteen to 
seventeen. “Annette herself continues to fight 
windmills as gloriously as ever,” says Books. 

Among the novels of newer writers are Eleanor 
Chilton’s ‘Shadows Waiting” (John Day) and 
Emanie Sachs’s “‘Red Damask” (Harper). Miss 
Chilton “wrote a book for herself and found thou- 
sands awaiting it,” writes Charles Ferguson in the 
Bookman, numbering Miss Chilton among the rising 
stars of American fiction. When the two young people 
in the book “think and talk about themselves we 
jsee thoroughly modern minds working at the prob- 
lems of love and life and the universe,” writes the 
‘editor of Book Notes. Mrs. Sachs’s book concerns 
the dangers of safety, in the particular environment 
of a wealthy German-Jewish family in New York. 
The New York Evening Post praises: “It is honest 
without being simple-minded, true without being 
dull, and clever without being inane.” (We are 
not sure what that means, but it sounds impressive.) 

More and faster are Ronald Fraser’s exotic 
fantasy “Flower Phantoms” (Boni and Liveright); 
Elizabeth Cobb Chapman’s “Falling Seeds” (Dou- 
bleday), in which a Cobb seedling does not fall, but 
writes a book worthy of her distinguished father; 
Adelaide Eden Philpotts’ ‘‘Tomek the Sculptor” 
(Little, Brown), which the London Times finds richer 
than many biographies; Murray Sheehan’s “ Half- 
Gods” (Dutton), a centaur’s adventures in modern 
middle-class surroundings. 


Back to Fanua 

We can no more refrain from mentioning Sylvia 
Warner’s “Mr. Fortune’s Maggot” (Viking) again 
this month than we could from dragging in notices of 
“Early Autumn” at every opportunity last fall— 
and look what has happened to that book! Not 
that we suggest a Pulitzer prize for Miss Warner, 
but we are glad to learn that her book was the selec- 





tion of the Book-of-the-Month Club, and that 
others, like us, have been squandering their pocket- 
money on copies to give away. “Gaiety, tonic 
wit, tenderness, and real power” are accorded by 
Christopher Morley to this tale of a simple-minded 
missionary. 

The Cream of Adventure Stories 
Robert W. Chambers, in ‘‘The Drums of Aulone” 

(Appleton), traces ‘‘a lively and, at times, histori- 
cally somewhat dubious course of adventure which 
ranges from Versailles to the naughty court of James 
II to the Quebec of Frontenac’s day.”” The Robert 
W. Chambermaid remains pure as well agpassionate, 
and is rewarded with an Englishman to the Manor 
born, says a punning friend on the Post. Christo- 
pher Morley’s ‘‘The Arrow” and his “Pleased to 
Meet You” (Doubleday) are compounded of fan- 
tasy, satire, and out-and-out silliness. 

- “Adam in Moonshine” (Harper) proves that J. B. 
Priestley ‘‘can bring to fiction the same efferves- 
cence and maturity of style that he shows as a 
critic,” writes the Bookman. “If it fails to gain a 
large public it will be only because there are so few 
people who relish an adventure story well written.” 

Detective stories in the greatest demand just now 
include Croft’s “‘The Ponson Case” (Boni), the 

Oppenheim pocket thrillers, William Gillette’s ‘The 
Astounding Crime on Torrington Road” (Scribner) 
and Knox’s ‘‘Three Taps” (Schuster). 

Her funniest novel since “The Lightning Con- 


ductor,” is A. M. Williamson’s “Bill the Sheik” 


(Doran). 


Have a Good Vacation 


Our vacation will be a happy one, though it pour 
proverbial whatnots the whole time, for Ring Lard- 


ner, Robert Benchley and P. G. Wodehouse have all. 


issued books within the last two weeks. Ring 
Lardner’s burlesque biography, “The Story of. a 
Wonder Man” (Scribner), is called ‘the most 
amusing nonsense he has yet written,” “neither 
forced nor monotonous, and, on occasion, uproari- 
ous.” Excerpts from it, spied by us, have confirmed 
these verdicts, one of which is the New Yorker’s. 
Robert Benchley’s book, ‘“‘The Early Worm” (Holt), 
is illustrated profusely by Gluyas Williams, than 
which no combination can be better. Wodehouse 
has written another group of inimitable golf stories 
and called it “Divots” (Doran). : “If ‘Divots’ ap- 
pears to me in the first fine enthusiasm of perusal,” 
says Will Cuppy, “‘to be the best book I have read 
since I don’t know when, all my past experience 
with this author’s brand of goods rises up to con- 
vince me that this judgment is, if anything, too 
cautious.” 


Cover design from James Boyd’s ‘‘Marching On”’ 
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Off Your Teeth 


Thus the price of teeth like pearls, 1s 


regular film removal in this way 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 


HEN teeth lack gleam 
and whiteness, usually 
they are film coated. 


Run your tongue across your 
teeth, and you will feel this 
film—a viscous, slippery coat- 
ing which ordinary brushing 
fails to remove successfully. 


Now a new way in tooth 
cleansing, different in formula 
and effect, is embodied in the 
special film-removing denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. 


Modern dentists regard 
this new way as of 
first importance 


Film absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc. That is 
why, according to leading 
dental opinion, teeth look 
dingy and “off color.” 


Film clings to teeth, 
gets into crevices and 
stays. It invites and 
breeds the germs of de- 
cay. And that is why it’ 
is judged so grave a 
danger by authorities, 

Film is the basis of 
tartar. And tartar, with 
germs, is the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. That is why 
tegular film removal is urged 
a probably first in correct 
gum protection. 

Most dental authorities 
urgently advise thorough film 
temoval at least twice each 


The charm of smiles depends on sparkling 
teeth, and for those Pepsodent can be 
counted on invariably. 




















Removing film on teeth is accorded high importance by the 
modern dentist. So Pepsodent is chosen for its unique 
therapeutic and prophylactic qualities 


day. That is, every morning and every night. 


For that purpose, obtain Pepsodent, the spe- 
cial film-removing dentifrice which leading den- 
tal authorities favor. 


Pepsodent curdles the film, then removes it; 
then polishes the teeth in gentle safety to enamel. 
It combats the acids of decay and scientifically 
firms the gums. It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva. And meets, thus, in all ways, the 
exactments of modern dental science. 


PLeasE ACCEPT PEPSODENT TEST 


Send coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush teeth 
this way for 10 days. Note how thoroughly film 
is removed—how teeth lighten as film coats go. 





| FREE—10-DAY TUBE 


Mail coupon _to 
The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 1060, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, III. 


Name......... 





Address. 








City 
Canadian Office: The Pepsodent Co. 
191 George St., Toronto 2, Ont., Canada 

Only one tube toa family 2508 


PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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You are the one you are unfair to 


batcwesac tales 


lapse 


Those who suffer are your dependents 


rai, = THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


‘GIBRALTAR ‘ EDWARD D.DUFFIELD, President © HOME OFFICE, Newark, NJ. 
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Frigidaire brings new delights to your table 
new ease in your kitchen 


- this freedom 
from constant plan- 
ning and marketing 


Foods that are kept full-flavored 
by colder refrigeration, delicious 
desserts and salads that are 
easily prepared by freezing, 
cooling drinks well iced with 
colored and flavored cubes — 
these are a few of the new de- 
lights that Frigidaire brings to 
your table. 

And with Frigidaire helpful- 
ness comes new ease in your 
kitchen. Because Frigidaire is 
automatically kept 12° colder 
without ice you can safely buy 
larger quantities and wider 


varieties of perishable foods. 


Give yourself the pleasure 
and convenience of Frigidaire 
now. But when you buy, be 
sure it is a Frigidaire. Be sure 
that you are getting all the 
advantages enjoyed by 300,000 
users—more than all other elec- 
tric refrigerators combined. 

(1) Complete and permanent inde- 
pendence of outside ice supply. 


(2) Uninterrupted service — proved 
by dependable performance in more 
than 300,000 homes, apartments, mar- 
kets and stores. 
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(3) A food compartment that is 12° 
colder without ice—temperatures that 
keep foods fresh. 

(4) Direct frost-coil cooling and self- 
sealing tray fronts giving a dessert 
and ice-making compartment always 
far below freezing. 

(5) Beautiful metal cabinets designed, 
built, and insulated exclusively for elec- 
tric refrigeration. 

(6) An operating cost that is surpris- 
ingly low. 

(7) Value only made possible by 
quantity production, General Motors 
purchasing power and G. M. A. C. terms. 


Call at the nearest Frigidaire 
Sales Office today or write for 
complete information. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. R-61, DAYTON, OHIO 




















Nation-W ide Interest 
In Developing Musical Ability 


HROUGHOUT the country there 

have been increasing evidences of a 

growing interest in the study of music 

by the many thousands who have no thought 
of a professional career. 


The love for music was never so much alive 
nor widespread. In Detroit not long ago 
15,000 eager, enthusiastic children partici- 
pated in a Piano Playing Contest. In Chi- 
cago an even larger number are now engaged 
in a similar friendly competition. In Wiscon- 
sin, where a Piano Playing Contest is un- 
der way, to be preceded by several months 
of group instruction, applicants have been 
enrolling at the rate of five hundred a day, 
ranging in age from six to sixty. Reports of 
similar interest shown on the Pacific Coast 
and at other points throughout the country 
tell of the widespread interest that is being 
shown in the study of this instrument alone. 


In the public schools the opportunity is 
steadily increasing for the study of music and 
musical instruments of all kinds. The Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, musicians 
and musical authorities of. pre-eminent 
standing, and men and women of national 
prominence are showing much interest in this 
subject, as well as parents and educators. 


PROMINENT SPONSORS OF PIANO STUDY 


One of the most interesting recent develop- 
ments has been the organization of a nota- 
ble Committee for the Advancement of Piano 
Study that will ‘give a most substantial 
background to the general movement for 
encouraging the study of music, with their 
efforts along this line directed primarily to- 
ward promoting the study of the piano in 
the schools of this country. 


EG 


Among those of national and international 
prominence who have gladly agreed to serve 
on this committee are included: Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Harold Bauer, Yolanda 
Mero, Maria Carreras, Frank La Farge, Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs; Oscar 
Saenger, Lawrence Tibbett, Olga Samaroff, 
Walter Damrosch, Frank Damrosch, Alfred 
Hertz, James Francis Cooke, president of 
the Presser Foundation; Frederick Stock, 
Rudolph Ganz, Walter R. Spaldins, Professor 
of Music at Harvard University; Josef Hof- 
mann, Herbert Witherspoon, Ernest Hutche- 
son, W. W. Hinshaw, Professor Leopold 
Auer, Harold Randolph, director of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, 
Md.; Wm. Van Hoogstraten, Reinald Wer- 
renrath, Percy Grainger, A. M. See, secre- 
tary and general manager of the Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. J. 
A. C. Candler, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va.; and Dean Harold L. 
Butler, of the College of Fine Arts of Syra- 
cuse University. 


Others will be added to this National Com- 
mittee whose progress will be watched with 
more than usual interest and who are certain 
to add decided impetus to the early study of 
the best that music has to offer. 


The study of music and its more general cul- 
tivation among all classes promises much for 
American family life. Few things can do 
quite so much to bring happiness into the 
home. It is a source of inspiration for every 
one, a promoter of family harmony and con- 
tentment. To the rising generation it sup- 
plies a cultural value that money cannot buy 
in later years besides adding to happiness, 
popularity and social standing. 
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